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The smiling Qarden of Persian Literature " : a Garden which I would 
describe, in the Eastern style, as a happy spot, where lavish Nature with 
profusion strews the most fragrant and blooming flowers, where the most 
delicious fruits abound, which is ever vocal with the plaintive melancholy of 
the nightingale, who, during day and night, "tunes her love-laboured song": 
. . . . where the voice of Wisdom is often heard uttering her moral 
sentence, or delivering the dictates of experience. --Sir W. Ouseley. 
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My dear Hartland, 

Though you are burdened with the duties 
of a profession far outside of which Ke those studies 
that have largely occupied my attention for many 
years past, yet your own able contributions to the 
same, or cognate, subjects of investigation evince the 
truth of the seemingly paradoxical saying, that " the 
busiest man finds the greatest amount of leisure." 
And in dedicating this little book to you — would 
that it were more worthy! — as a token of gratitude 
for the valuable help you have often rendered me 
in the course of my studies, I am glad of the oppor- 
timity it affords me for placing on record (so to say) 
the fact that I enjoy the friendship of a man 
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possessed of so many excellent (|imlities of heart as 
well as of intellect. 

The following collection of essaya, or papers, is 
designed to suit the tastes of a more numerous class 
of readers than were some of my former books, 
which are not likely to be of special interest to 
many besides students of comparative folk-lore — 
amongst whom your o\vn degree is high. The took, 
in fact, is intended mainly for those who are rather 
vaguely termed "general readers"; albeit I venture 
to think that even the folk-lore student may find 
in it somewhat to " make a note of," as the great 
Captain Cuttle was wont to say — in season and out 
of season. 

Leaving the contents to speak for themselves, I 
shall only say farther that my object has been to 
bring together, in a handy volume, a series of essays 
which might prove acceptable to many retiders, 
whether of grave or lively temperament. What 
are called "instructive" books — meaning thereby 
"morally" instructive— are generally as dull reading 
as is proverbially a book containing nothing but 
jests — good, bad, and indifferent We can't (and 
we shouldn't) be always in the " serious " mood, nor 
can we be for ever on the grin ; and it seems to me 
that a mental dietary, by turns, of what in wise 
and of what is witty should be most wholesome. 
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But, of the two, I confess I prefer to take the former, 
even as one ought to take solid food, in great mode- 
ration; and, after all, it is surely better to laugh 
than to mope or weep, in spite of what has been 
said of "the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind." 
Most of us, in this work-a-day world, find no small 
benefit from allowing our minds to lie fallow at 
certain times, as farmers do with their fields. In 
the following pages, however, I believe wisdom and 
wit, the didactic and the diverting, will be found in 
tolerably fair proportions. 

But I had forgot — I am not writing a Preface, 
and this is already too long for a Dedication; so 
believe me, with all good wishes. 

Yours ever faithfully, 

W. A. CLOUSTON. 



Glasgow, Fekrvwry^ 1890i 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE PEBSIAN POET SAADI — CHABACTEB OF 
HIS WRITINGS — THE "GULISTAN" — ^PREFACES TO BOOKS — PREFACE 
TO THE "GULISTAN" — EASTERN POETS IN PRAISE OF SPRINGTIDE. 

TT is remarkable how very little the average general 
-^ reader knows regarding the great Persian poet 
Sadxii and his writings. His name is perhaps more or 
less familiar to casual readers from its being appended 
to one or two of his aphorisms which are sometimes 
reproduced in odd comers of popular periodicals ; but 
who he was, when he lived, and what he wrote, are 
questions which would probably puzzle not a few, even 
of those who consider themselves as "well read," to 
answer without first recurring to some encyclopaedia. 
Yet Saddi was assuredly one of the most gifted men 
of genius the world has ever known : a man of large 
and comprehensive intellect ; an original and profound 
thinker ; an acute observer of men and manners ; and 
his works remain the imperishable monument of his 
genius, learning, and industry. 

Maslahu 'd-Din Shaykh Saddi was bom, towards 
the close of the twelfth century, at Shirdz, the famous 
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capital of Fars, concerning which city the Persians 
have the saying that "if Muhammed had tasted the 
pleasures of Shirdz, he would have begged Allah to 
make him immortal there." In accordance with the 
usual practice in Persia, he assumed as his takkaZlvs, 
or poetical name/ SaAdl, from his patron Atabag Sadd 
bin Zingi, sovereign of Fars, who encouraged men of 
learning in his principality. Saddi is said to have 
lived upwards of a hundred years, thirty of which 
were passed in the acquisition of knowledge, thirty 
more in travelling through different countries, and the 
rest of his life he spent in retirement and acts of 
devotion. He died, in his native city, about the year 
1291. 

At one period of his life Saddi took part in the 
wars of the Saracens against the Crusaders in Pales- 
tine, and also in the wars for the faith in India. In 
the course of his wanderings he had the misfortune to 
be taken prisoner by the Franks, in Syria, and was 
ransomed by a friend, but only to fall into worse 
thraldom by marrying a shrewish wife. He has thus 
related the circumstances : 

" Weary of the society of my friends at Damascus, 
I fled to the barren wastes of Jerusalem, and associated 
with brutes, until I was made captive by the Franks, 
and forced to dig clay along with Jews in the fortress 

1 One reason, doubtless, for Persian and Turkish poets adopting a 
takhdllus is the custom of the poet introducing his name into every 
ghazal he composes, generally towards the end ; and as his proper 
name would seldom or never accommodate itself to purposes of verse 
he selects a more suitable one. 
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of Tripoli. One of the nobles of Aleppo, mine ancient 
friend, happened to pass that way and recollected me. 
He said : ' What a state is this to be in ! How f arest 
thou?' I answered: 'Seeing that I could place con- 
fidence in God alone, I retired to the mountains and 
wilds, to avoid the society of man; but judge what 
must be my situation, to be confined in a stall, in 
company with wretches who deserve not the name 
of men. " To be confined by the feet with friends 
is better than to walk in a garden with strangers." ' 
He took compassion on my forlorn condition, ran- 
somed me from the Franks for ten dinars,^ and took 
me with him to Aleppo. 

"My friend had a daughter, to whom he married 
me, and he presented me with a hundred dinars as her 
dower. After some time my wife unveiled her dispo- 
sition, which was ill-tempered, quarrelsome, obstinate, 
and abusive; so that the happiness of my life 
vanished. It has been well said: 'A bad woman 
in the house of a virtuous man is hell even in this 
world.' Take care how you connect yourself with a 
bad woman. Save us, Lord, from the fiery trial ! 
Once she reproached me, saying: 'Art thou not the 
creature whom my father ransomed from captivity 
amongst the Franks for ten dinars?' 'Yes/ I an- 
swered ; 'he redeemed me for ten dinars, and enslaved 
me to thee for a hundred.' 

" I heard that a man once rescued a sheep from the 
mouth of a wolf, but at night drew his knife across its 

1 A dinar is a gold coin, worth about ten shillings of our money. 
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t throat. The expiring sheep thus complained: 'You 
r delivered me from the jaws of a wolf, but in the end I 
t perceive you have yourself become a wolf to rae.'" 

Sir Gore Ouseley, in his Biographical Notices of 
I Persian Poets, states that Saddi in the latter part 
r of his life retired to a cell near Shirdz, where he 
I remained buried in contemplation of the Deity, except 
I when visited, as was often the case, by princes, nobles, 
^ and learned men. It was the custom of his illustrious 
I'Tisitors to take with them all kinds of meats, of which, 
iwhen Saddi and his company had partaken, the shaykh 
I always put what remained in a basket suspended from 
I his window, that the poor wood-cutters of Shirdz, who 
passed by his cell, might occasionally satisfy 
iheir hunger. 

The writings of SaMf, in prose as well as verse, are 

numerous ; his best known works being the Gulistdm., 

or Eose-Garden, and the Bustdn, or Garden of Odours. 

Among his other compositions are : an essay on Keason 

and Love; Advice to Kings; Arabian and Persian 

'. idylls, and a book of elegies, besides a large collection 

Kof odes and sonnets. Sattdi was an accomplished 

vliuguist, and composed several poems in the languages 

tof many of the countries through which he travelled. 

l'"I have wandered to various regions of the world," he 

I tells us, " and everywhere have I mixed freely with 

I the inhabitants. I have gathered something in each 

■ comer; I have gleaned an ear from every harvest." 

lA deep insight into the secret springs of human 
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actions ; an extensive knowledge of mankind ; fervent 
piety, without a taint of bigotry ; a poet's keen appre- 
ciation of the beauties of nature; together with a 
ready wit and a lively sense of humour, are among 
the characteristics of SaAdl's masterly compositions. 
No writer, ancient or modern, European or Asiatic, 
has excelled, and few have equalled, SaAdi in that rare 
faculty for condensing profound moral truths into 
short, pithy sentences. For example : 

"The remedy against want is to moderate your 
desires." 

" There is a difference between him who claspeth 
his mistress in his arms, and him whose eyes are fixed 
on the door expecting her." 

" Whoever recounts to you the faults of your neigh- 
bour will doubtless expose your defects to others." 

His humorous comparisons flash upon the reader's 
mind with curious effect, occurring, as they often do, 
in the midst of a grave discourse. Thus he says of a 
poor minstrel : " You would say that the sound of his 
bow would burst the arteries, sokd that his voice was 
more discordant than the lamentations of a man for 
the death of Jua father ; " and of another bad singer : 
"No one with a mattock can so effectually scrape 
clay from the face of a hard stone as his discordant 
voice harrows up the soul." 

Talking of music reminds me of a remark of the 
learned Gentius, in one of his notes on the Gulistdn 
of Sadxil, that music was formerly in such considera- 
tion in Persia that it was a maxim of their sages 
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that when a king was about to die, if he left £oi' 
his fluccesspr a very young son, his aptitude for 
reigning should be proved by some agreeable songs ; 
and if the child was pleaaurably affected, then it 
was a sign of his capacity and genius, but if the 
contrary, he should be declared unfit — It would 
appear that the old Persian musicians, like Timo- 
theus, knew the seci-et art of swaj'ing the passions. 
The celebrated philosopher Al-Farabi (who died about 
the middle of the tenth century), among his accom- 
plishments, excelled in music, in proof of which a 
curious anecdote is told. Returning from the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, he introduced himself, though a 
stranger, at the court of Sayfii 'd-Dawla, saltan of 
Syria, when a party of musicians chanced to be 
performing, and he joined them. The prince admired 
his skill, and, desiring to hear something of his own, 
Al-Farabi unfolded a composition, and distributed 
the parts amongst the band. The first movement 
threw the prince and his courtiers into violent laugh- 
ter, the next melted all into tears, and the 
lulled even the performers to sleep. At the re-taking 
of Baghddd by the Turks in 1638, when the springing 
of a mine, whereby eight hundred jannisaries perished, 
was the signal for a general massacre, and thirty thou- 
sand Persians were put to the sword, a Persian musician 
named Shdh-Kiih, who was brought before the aultan 
MurAd, played and sang so sweetly, first a song of 
triumph, and then a dii'ge, that the sultan, moved to 
pity by the music, gave order to stop the slaughter. 
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To resume, after this anecdotical digression. Saddi 
gives this whimsical piece of advice to a pugnacious 
fellow : " Be sure, either that thou art stronger than 
thine enemy, or that thou hast a swifter pair of 
heels." And he relates a droll story in illustration of 
the use and abuse of the phrase, "For the sake of 
God," which is so frequently in the mouths of 
Muslims : A harsh- voiced man was reading the 
Kur^ in a loud tone. A pious man passed by 
him and said : " What is thy monthly salary ? " The 
other replied : " Nothing." " Why, then, dost thou 
give thyself this trouble ? " "I read for the sake 
of God," he rejoined. " Then," said the pious man, 
''for God's sake don't read" 

The most esteemed of Saddi's numerous and 
diversified works is the Gulistdn, or Rose-Garden. 
The first English translation of this work was made 
by Francis Gladwin, and published in 1808, and it 
is a very scarce book. Other translations have since 
been issued, but they are rather costly and the editions 
limited. It is strange that in these days of cheap 
reprints of rare and excellent works of genius no 
enterprising publisher should have thought it worth 
reproduction in a popular form. It is not one of 
those ponderous tomes of useless learning which not 
even an Act of Parliament could cause to be generally 
read, and which no publisher would be so blind to 
his own interests as to reprint. As regards its size, 
the Ovliatdn is but a small book, but intrinsically it 
is indeed a very great book, such as could only be 
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produced by a great mind, and it comprises more 
wisdom and wit than a score of old English folios 
could together yield to the most devoted reader. 
Some querulous persons there are who affect to con- 
sider the present as a shallow age, because, forsooth, 
huge volumes of learning — each the labour of a life- 
time^are not now produced. But the flood-gates of 
knowledge ore now wide open, and, no longer confined 
within the old, narrow, if deep, channels, learning has 
spread abroad, like the Nile dui-ing the season of its 
over-flow. Shallow, it may be, but more widely 
beneficial, since its life-giving waters are vrithin the 
reach of all. 

Unlike most of our learned old English authors, 
Sarixif did not cast upon the world all that came from 
the rich mine of hia genius, dross as well as fine gold, 
clay as well as gems. It is because they have done so 
that many ponderous tomes of learning and industry 
stand neglected on the shelves of great libraries. 
Time is too precious now-a-days, whatever may have 
been the case of our forefathers, for it to be dissipated 
by diving into the muddy waters of voluminous 
authors in hopes of finding an occasional pearl of 
wisdom. And unless some intelligent and pains- 
taking compiler set himself to the task of separating 
the gold from the rubbish in which it is imbedded in 
those graves of learning, and present the results of his 
labour in an attractive form, such works are virtually 
lost to the world. For in these high-pressure days, 
most of us, " like the dogs in Egypt for fear of the 
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crocodiles, must drink of the waters of knowledge as 
we run, in dread of the old enemy Time." 

Sa^xil, however, in his Ovlistdn sets forth only his 
well-pondered thoughts in the most felicitous and 
expressive language. There is no need to form an 
abstract or epitome of a work in which nothing is 
superfluous, nothing valueless. But, as in a cabinet of 
gems some are more beautiful than others, or as in a 
garden some flowers are more attractive from their 
brilliant hues and fragrant odours, so a selection may 
be made of the more striking tales and aphorisms of 
the illustrious Persian philosopher. 

The preface to the Ovlistdn is one of the most 
pleasing portions of the whole book. Now prefaces are 
among those parts of books which are too frequently 
"skipped" by readers — they are "taken as read." 
Why this should be so, I confess I cannot under- 
stand. For my part, I make a point of reading a pre- 
face at least twice : first, because I would know what 
reasons my author had for writing his book, and 
again, having read his book, because the preface, if 
well written, may serve also as a sort of appendix. 
Authors are said to bestow particular pains on their 
prefaces. Cervantes, for instance, tells us that the 
preface to the first part of Don Quiocote cost him more 
thought than the writing of the entire work. "It 
argues a deficiency of taste," says Isaac D'Israeli, " to 
turn over an elaborate preface unread ; for it is the 
essence of the author's roses — every drop distilled at 
an immense cost." And, no doubt, it is a great slight 
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[ to an author to skip his preface, though it cannot bs 
denied that some prefaces are very tedious, because 
the writer " spina out the thread of his verbosity finer 
than the staple of his ai-gument, " and none but the 
most hardy readers can persevere to the distant end. 
The Italians call a preface salsa del libra, the salt o£ 
the book. A preface may also be likened to the porch 
of a mansion, where it is not courteous to keep a 
visitor waiting long before you open the door and 
make him free of your house. But the reader who 
passes over the preface to the Guliatdn unread loses 
not a little of the spice of that fascinating and 
instructive book. He who reads it, however, is 
rewarded by the charming account which the author 
gives of how he came to form his literary Rose- 
Garden : 

" It was the season of spring ; the air was temperate 
and the rose in fidl bloom. The vestments of the 
trees resembled the festive garments of the fortunate. 
It was mid-spring, when the nightingales were chant- 
ing from their pulpits in the branches. The rose, 
decked with pearly dow, like blushes on the cheek 
of a chiding mistress. It happened once that I was 
benighted in a garden, in company with a friend. 
The spot was delightful : the trees intertwined ; you 
would have said that the earth was bedecked with 
glass spangles, and that the knot of the Pleiades was 
suspended from the branch of the vine. A garden 
with a running stream, and trees whence birds were 
warbling melodious strains : that filled with tulips of 
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various hues; these loaded with fruits of several 
kinds. Under the shade of its trees the zephyr had 
spread the variegated carpet. 

" In the morning, when the desire to return home 
overcame our inclination to remain, I saw in my 
friend's lap a collection of roses, odoriferous herbs, 
and hyacinths, which he intended to carry to town. 
I said : ' You are not ignorant that the flower of the 
garden soon fadeth, and that the enjoyment of the 
rose-bush is of short continuance ; and the sages have 
declared that the heart ought not to be set upon 
anything that is transitory.' He asked : ' What 
course is then to be pursued ? ' I replied : ' I am 
able to form a book of roses, which will delight the 
beholders and gratify those who are present; whose 
leaves the tyrannic arm of autumnal blasts can never 
aflTect, or injure the blossoms of its spring. What 
benefit will you derive from a basket of flowers ? 
Carry a leaf from my garden: a rose may continue 
in bloom flve or six days, but this Rose-Garden will 
flourish for ever.' As soon as I had uttered these 
words, he flung the flowers from his lap, and, laying 
hold of the skirt of my garment, exclaimed: 'When 
the beneficent promise, they faithfully discharge their 
engagements.' In the course of a few days two 
chapters were written in my note-book, in a style 
that may be useful to orators and improve the skill 
of letter-writers. In short, while the rose was still 
in bloom, the book called the Rose-Garden was 
finished." 
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Dr. Johnson has remarked that "there is ecareely 
any poet of eminence who has not left some testi- 
mony of hia fondness for the flowers, the zephyrs, and 
the warblers of the spring." This is pre-emmently the 
case of Oriental poets, from Solomon downwards : 
" Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away," 
exclaims the Hebrew poet in his Book of Canticles: 
" for lo ! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; 
the flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the 
sin^Dg of birds has come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land. The fig-tree putteth forth her 
green fruits, and the vines with the tender grapes 
give forth a good smell. Arise, my love, my fair one, 
and come away." 

In a Persian poem written in the 14th century the 
delights of the vernal season are thus described ; " On 
every bush roses were blowing; on every branch 
the nightingale was plaintively warbling. The tall 
cj^ress was dancing in the garden; and the poplar 
never ceased clapping its hands with joy. With a 
loud voice from the top of every bough the turtle- 
dove was proclaiming the glad advent of spring. The 
diadem of the narcissus shone with such splendour 
that you would have said it was the crown of the 
Emperor of Cliina. On this side the north wind, 
on that, the west wind, were, in token of aifection, 
scattering dirhams at the feet of the rose.' The 
earth was musk-scented, the air musk-laden." 

1 Kfif erring ti 



the custom of throwing small coins among crowds 
the occaBion of a, weddiug. A dirham ia a, coin 
rly equal in value to aucpence of our raonej. 



1 the 
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But it would be diflSicult to adduce from the writings 
of any poet, European or Asiatic, anything to excel 
the charming ode on spring, by the Turkish poet 
Meslhl, who flourished in the 15 th century, which has 
been rendered into graceful English verse, and in the 
measure of the original, by my friend Mr. E. J. W. 
Gibb, in his dainty volume of Ottoman Poems, pub- 
lished in London a few years ago. These are some 
of the verses from that fine ode : 

Hark ! the bulbul'si lay so joyous : ** Now have come the 

days of spring ! " 
Merry shows and crowds on every mead they spread, a 

maze of spring ; 
There the almond-tree its silvery blossoms scatters, sprays 

of spring : 
OaUy live! for soon toill vanish, hiding not, the days of 

spring ! 2 



1 The nightingale. 

2 In the original Turkish : 

Dinleh bitlbul hissa sen him gildi eiyami behdr ! 
Kurdi her hir bagMa hengamei hengami behdr ; 
Oldi sim afshan ana ezhari badami behdr : 
Ysh u nush it him gicher halmaz bu eiyami behdr. 

Here we have an example of the redif, which is common in 
Turkish and Persian poetry, and " consists of one or more words, 
always the same, added to the end of every rhyming line in a poem, 
which word or words, though counting in the scansion, are not 
regarded as the true rhyme, which must in every case be sought 
for immediately before them. The lines — 

There shone such truth about thee, 
I did not dare to doubt thee — 

furnish an example of this in English poetry." In the opening 
verse of Mesihi's ode, as above transliterated in European characters, 
the redif ia "behdr," or spring, and the word which precedes it is 
the true rhyme-ending. Sir William Jones has made an elegant 
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Once again, with flow'rets decked themselves have mead 

and plain ; 
Tents for pleasure have the blossoms raised in every rosy 

lane; 
Who can tell, when spring hath ended, who and what may 

whole remain ? 
Oaily live! f(yr soon vnll vanish, biding not, the days of 

spring ! 
• ••••• 

Sparkling dew-drops stud the lily's leaf like sabre broad 

and keen ; 
Bent on merry gipsy party, crowd they all the flow'ry 

green ! 
List to me, if thou desirest, these beholding, joy to glean : 
Gaily live ! for soon will vanish, hiding not, the days of 

spring! 

Rose and tulip, like to maidens' cheeks, all beauteous show. 
Whilst the dew-drops, like the jewels in their ears, 

resplendent glow; 
Do not think, thyself beguiling, things will aye continue so : 
Gaily live ! for soon will vanish, hiding not, the days of 

spring ! 

Whilst each dawn the clouds are shedding jewels o'er the 

rosy land, 
And the breath of morning zephyr, fraught with Tdtdr 

musk, is bland ; 



paraphrase of this charming ode, in which, however, he diverges 
considerably from the original, as will be seen from his rendering of 
the first stanza : 

Hear how the nightingale, on every sjiray. 
Hails in wild notes the sweet return of May ! 
The gale, that o'er yon waving almond blows. 
The verdant bank with silver blossoms strows ; 
The smiling season decks each flowery glade — 
Be gay ; too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 
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Whilst the world's fair time is present, do not thou 

unheeding stand : 
Gaily live! for soon vnll vanishy hiding not, the days of 

spring ! 

9 

With the fragrance of the garden, so imbued the musky 

air, 
Every dew-drop, ere it reaches earth, is turned to attar 

rare ; 
O'er the parterre spread the incense-clouds a canopy right 

fair: 
Gaily live ! for soon wUl vanish. Biding not, the days of 

spring ! 

This Turkish poet's maxim, it will be observed, 
was "enjoy the present day" — the carpe diem of 
Horace, the genial old pagan. On the same sug- 
gestive theme of Springtide a celebrated Turkish^ 
poetess, Fitnet Khanim (for the Ottoman Turks have 
poetesses of considerable genius as well as poets), 
has composed a pleasing ode, addressed to her lord, 
of which the foUowing stanzas are also from Mr. 
Gibb's collection : 

The fresh spring-clouds across all earth their glistening 

pearls profuse now sow ; 
The flowers, too, all appearing, forth the radiance of their 

beauty show ; 
Of mirth and joy *tis now the time, the hour, to wander 

to and fro ; 
The palm-tree o'er the fair ones* pic-nic gay its grateful 

shade doth throw. 

O Liege, come forth! From end to end with verdure 

doth the whole earth glow ; 
'Tis springtide once again, once more the tulips and the rosea 

blow I 
C 
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Behold the roses, how they shine, e'en like the cheeks 

of maids most fair ; 
The fresh-sprung hyacinth shows like to beauties' dark, 

sweet, musky hair; 
The loved one's form behold, like cypress which the 

streamlet's bank doth bear ; 
In sooth, each side for soul and heart doth some delightful 

joy prepare. 

O Liege, come forth! From end to end with verdure 

doth the whole earth glow ; 
*Ti8 springtide once again, once mx>re the tulips and the 

roses blow ! 

The parterre's flowers have all bloomed forth, the roses, 

sweetly smiling, shine ; 
On every side lorn nightingales, in plaintive notes 

discerning, pine. 
How fair carnation and wallflower the borders of the 

garden line ! 
The long-haired hyacinth and jasmine both around the 

cypress twine. 

Liege, come forth/ From end to end tmth verdure 

doth the whole earth glow ; 
*Ti8 springtide once again, OTice vnore the tulips and the 

roses blow! 

I cannot resist the temptation to cite, in concluding 
this introductory paper, another fine eulogy of the 
delights of spring, by Amir Khusni, of Delhi (14th 
century), from his Mihra-i-Iskandar, which has been 
thus rendered into rhythmical prose : 

"A day in spring, when all the world a pleasing 
picture seemed; the sun at early dawn with happy 
auspices arose. The earth was bathed in balmy dew ; 
the beauties of the garden their charms displayed, the 
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face of each with brilliancy adorned. The flowers in 
freshness bloomed; the lamp of the rose acquired 
lustre from the breeze ; the tulip brought a cup from 
paradise; the rose-bower shed the sweets of Eden; 
beneath its folds the musky buds remained, like a 
musky amulet on the neck of Beauty. The violet 
bent its head ; the fold of the bud was closer pressed ; 
the opened rose in splendour glowed, and attracted 
every eye ; the lovely flowers oppressed with dew in 
tremulous motion waved. The air o*er all the garden 
a silvery radiance threw, and o'er the flowers the 
breezes played; on every branch the birds attuned 
their notes, and every bower with warblings sweet 
was filled, so sweet, they stole the senses. The early 
nightingale poured forth its song, that gives a zest to 
those who quaff the morning goblet. From the turtle's 
soft cooings love seized each bird that skimmed the 
air. 

• 

n 

STORIES FBOM THE "GULISTAN." 

The Gvlistdn consists of short tales and anecdotes, to 
which are appended comments in prose and verse, and 
is divided into eight chapters, or sections: (1) the 
Morals of Kings; (2) the Morals of Dervishes; (3) 
the Excellence of Contentment ; (4) the Advantages of 
Taciturnity ; (5) Love and Youth ; (6) Imbecility and 
Old Age ; (7) the Effects of Education ; (8) Eules for 
the Conduct of life. In culling some of the choicest 
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flowers of this perennial Garden, the particular order 
observed by Sa^di need not be regarded here; it ia 
preferable to pick here a flower and there a flower, as 
fancy may direct. 

It may happen, says our author, that the prudent 
counsel of an enlightened sage doea not succeed ; and 
it may chance that an unskilful boy inadvertently 
hits the mark with hia arrow : A Persian king, while 
on a pleasure excursion with a number of his courtiers 
at Nassdla Shiraz, appointed an archery competition 
for the amusement of himself and his friends. He 
caused a gohl ring, set with a valuable gem, to be 
fixed on the dome of Asiid, and it was announced that 
whosoever should aend an arrow through the ring 
should obtain it as a rewanl of his skill. The four 
hundred skilled archers forming the royal body-guard 
each shot at the i-ing without success. It chanced 
that a hoy on a neighbouring house-top was at the 
same_time diverting himself with a little how, when 
one of his arrows, shot at random, went through the 
ring. The boy, having obtained the prize, immediately 
burned his liow, shrewdly observing that he did so in 
order that the reputation of this feat should never be 
impaired. 

The advantage of abstinence, or rather, great mo- 
deration in eating and drinking, is thus curiously 
illustrated : Two dervishes travelled together ; one 
robu-st man, who regularly ate three meals 
every day, the other was inflrm of hody, and accus- 
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tomed to fast frequently for two days in succession. 
On their reaching the gate of a certain town, they 
were arrested on suspicion of being spies, and both 
lodged, without food, in the same prison, the door 
of which was then securely locked. Several days 
after, the unlucky dervishes were found to be quite 
innocent of the crime imputed to them, and on opening 
the door of the prison the strong man was discovered 
to be dead, and the infirm man still alive. At 
this circumstance the oflSicers of justice marvelled; 
but a philosopher observed, that had the contrary 
happened it would have been more wonderful, since 
the one who died had been a great eater, and conse- 
quently was unable to endure the want of food, while 
the other, being accustomed to abstinence, had sur- 
vived. 

Of NiishlrvAn the Just (whom the Greeks called 
Chosroe), of the Sassanian dynasty of Persian kings 
— sixth century — SaAdi relates that on one occasion, 
while at his hunting-seat, he was having some game 
dressed, and ordered a servant to procure some salt 
from a neighbouring village, at the same time charging 
him strictly to pay the full price for it, otherwise the 
exaction might become a custom. His courtiers were 
surprised at this order, and asked the king what 
possible harm could ensue from such a trifle. The 
good king replied : " Oppression was brought into the 
world from small beginnings, which every new comer 
increased, until it has reached the present degree of 
enormity." Upon this Saidi remarks: "If the 
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monarch were to eat a single apple from, the garden of 
a peasant, the servant would pull up the tree by the 
roots ; and if the king order five eggs to be taken by 
force, his soldiers will spit a thousand fowls. The 
iniquitous tyrant remaineth not, but the curses of 
mankind rest on him for ever." 

Only those who have experienced danger can rightly 
appreciate the advantages of safety, and according as 
a man has become acquainted with adversity does he 
recognise the value of prosperity — a sentiment which 
Sari,di illustrates by the story of a boy who was in a 
vessel at sea for the first time, in which were also the 
king and his oSicers of state. The lad was in great 
fear of being drowned, and made a loud outcry, in spite 
of every efibrt o£ those around hira to soothe him into 
tranquility. As liis lamentations annoyed the king, a 
sage who was of the company offered to quiet the 
terrified youth, with his majesty's permission, which 
being granted, he caused the lioy to be plunged several 
times in the sea and then drawn up into the ship, 
after which the youth retired to a comer and re- 
mained perfectly quiet. The king inquired why the 
lad had been subjected to such roughness, to which the 
sage replied : " At first he had never experienced the 
danger of being drowned, neither had he known the 
safety of a ship." 

One of our English moralists has remarked that the 
man who chiefly prides himself on his ancestry is like 
a potato-plant, whose best qualities are under ground. 
SaAdi tells us of an old Arab who said to his son ; " 
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my child, in the day of resurrection they will ask you 
what you have done in the world, and not from whom 
you are descended." — ^In the Akhldk-i-Jalaly, a work 
comprising the practical philosophy of the Muham- 
medans, written, in the 15th century, in the Persian 
language, by Fakir J&ni Muhammed As8iAd, and 
translated into English by W. F. Thompson, AK, the 
Prophet's cousin, is reported to have said : 

My soul is my father, my title my worth ; 
A Persian or Arab, there's little between : 
Give me him for a comrade, whatever his birth. 
Who shows what he is — ^not what others have been. 

An Arabian poet says : 

Be the son of whom thou wilt, try to acquire literature. 
The acquisition of which may make pedigree unnecessary to thee ; 
Since a man of worth is he who can say, ** I am so and so,'' 
Not he who can only say, ** My father was so and so. 

And again : 

Ask not a man who his father was, but make trial 

Of his qualities, and then conciliate or reject him accordingly 

For it is no disgrace to new wine, if it only be sweet, 

As to its taste, that it was the juice [or daughter] of sour grapes. 

The often-quoted maxim of La Rochefoucauld, that 
there is something in the misfortunes of our friends 
which aflfords us a degree of secret pleasure, is well 
known to the Persians. Saddi tells us of a merchant 
who, having lost a thousand dinars, cautioned his son 
not to mention the matter to anyone, " in order," said 
he, " that we may not suffer two misfortunes — ^the loss 
of our money and the secret satisfaction of our neigh- 
bours." 
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A generous disposition is thus eloquently recom- 
mended : They asked a wise man, which was pre- 
ferable, fortitude or liberality, to which he i-eplied: 
" He who possesses liberality has no need of fortitude. 
It is inscribed on the tomb of Bahram-i-Giir that a 
liberal hand is preferable to a strong arm." " Hiitim 
Tai," remarks Saadi, " no longer exists, but his exalted 
name will remain famous for virtue to eternity.^ 
Distribute the tithe of your wealth in alms, for when 
the husbandmau lops off the exuberant branches from 
the vine, it produces an increase of grapes." 

Prodigality, however, is as much to bo condemned as 
judicious liberality is to be lauded. Saadi gives the 
following account of a Peraian prodigal son, who was 
not BO fortunate in the end as his biblical prototype : 
The son of a religious man, who succeeded to an 
immense fortune by the will of his uncle, became a 
dissipated and debauched profligate, in so much that 
he left no heinous crime unpractised, nor was there 
any intoxicating drug which he had not tasted. Once 
I admonished him, saying : " my son, wealth is a 
running stream, and pleasure revolves like a mill- 
stone ; or, in other words, profuse expense suits hi m 
only who has a certain income. When you have no 
certain income, be frugal in your expenses, because 
the sailors have a song, that if the rain does not fall in 
the mountains, the Tigris will become a dry bed of 
sand in the course of a year. Practise wisdom and 
1 Hdtiiu was chief of the Arabian tribe of Tal', shortly before 
Muhaniinod began to promulgate lalim, i-onowiied for his extra- 
ordiiiarj liberality. 
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virtue, and relinquish sensuality, for when your money 
is spent you will suffer distress and expose yourself to 
shame." ^ The young man, seduced by music and 
wine, would not take my advice, but, in opposition to 
my arguments, said : " It is contrary to the wisdom of 
the sages to disturb our present enjoyments by the 
dread of futurity. Why should they who possess 
fortune suffer distress by anticipating sorrow? Go 
and be merry, O my enchanting friend! We ought 
not to be uneasy to-day for what may happen to- 
morrow. How would it become me, who am placed in 
the uppermost seat of liberality, so that the fame of 
my bounty is wide spread? When a man has acquired 
reputation by liberality and munificence, it does not 
become him to tie up his money-bags. When your 
good name has been spread through the street, you 
cannot shut your door against it." I perceived 
(continues Saddi) that he did not approve of my 
admonition, and that my warm breath did not 
affect his cold iron. I ceased advising, and, quitting 
his society, returned into the comer of safety, in 
conformity with the saying of the philosophers: 
"Admonish and exhort as your charity requires; if 
they mind not, it does not concern you. Although 
thou knowest that they will not listen, nevertheless 

1 Auvaiy^, the celebrated poetess of the Tamils (in Southern 
India), who is said to have flourished in the ninth century, says, in 
her poem entitled NcdvcUi : 

Mark this : who lives beyond his means 
Forfeits respect, loses his sense ; 
Where'er he goes through the seven births, 
All count him knave; him women scorn. 
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apeak whatever you know is advisable. It will 
soon come to pass that you will see the silly fellow 
with hia feet in the stocks, smiting his hands and 
exclaiming, 'Alas, that I did not listen to the wise 
nian'a advice!'" After some time, that which I had 
predicted from his dissolute conduct I saw veri- 
fied. He was clothed in rags, and Legging a morsel 
of food. I was distressed at his wretched condition, 
and did not think it consistent with humanity to 
scratch his wound with reproach. But I said in my 
heart : Profligate men, when intoxicated with pleasure, 
reflect not on the day of poverty. The tree which in 
the summer has a profusion of fruit is consequently 
without leaves in winter. 

The incapacity of some youths to receive instruc- 
tion is always a source of vexation to the pedagogue. 
Saadl tells us of a vazir who sent his stupid son to a 
learned man, requesting him to impart some of his 
knowledge to the lad, hoping that his mind would 
be improved- After attempting to instract him for 
some time without eff'ect, he sent this message to 
his father; "Your son has no capacity, and has almost 
distracted me. When nature has given capacity 
instruction will make impressions ; but if iron is not 
of the proper temper, no polishing -will make it good. 
Wash not a dog in the seven seas, for when he is 
wetted he wiU only be the dirtier. If the ass that 
carried Jesua Christ were to be taken to Mecca, at 
his return he would still bo an ass." 

One of the greatest sagos of antiquity is reported 
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to have said that all the knowledge he had acquired 
merely taught him how little he did know; and 
indeed it is only smatterers who are vain of their 
supposed knowledge. A sensible young man, says 
Saddi, who had made considerable progress in learning 
and virtue, was at the same time so discreet that he 
would sit in the company of learned men without 
uttering a word. Once his father said to him : " My 
son, why do you not also say something you know?" 
He replied: "I fear lest they should question me 
about something of which I am ignorant, whereby 
I should suffer shame." 

The advantages of education are thus set forth by a 
philosopher who was exhorting his children: "Acquire 
knowledge, for in worldly riches and possessions no 
reliance can be placed.^ Bank will be of no use out 
of your own country; and on a journey money is in 
danger of being lost, for either the thief may carry it 
off all at once, or the possessor may consume it by 
degrees. But knowledge is a perennial spring of 
wealth, and if a man of education cease to be 
opulent, yet he need not be sorrowful, for know- 
ledge of itself is riches.^ A man of learning, 

1 "All perishes except learning." — Auvaiydr, 

2 " Learning is really the most valuable treasure. — ^A wise 
man wiU never cease to learn.— He who has attained learning 
by free self -application excels other philosophers. — Let thy learn- 
ing be thy best friend. — What we have learned in youth is like 
writing cut in stone. — If all else should be lost, what we have 
learned will never be lost. — Learn one thing after another, but 
not hastily. — Though one is of low birth, learning will make 
him respected." — Auvaiydr, 
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wheresoever he goes, is treated with respect, and sits 
in the uppermost seat, whilst the ignorant man gets 
only scanty fare and encounters distress." There once 
happened (adds Saild{) an insurrection in Damascus, 
where every one deserted his habitation. The wise 
sons of a peasant became the king's ministers, and the 
stupid sons of the vazlr were reduced to ask charity 
in the villages. If you want a paternal inheritance. 
acquire from your father knowledge, for wealth may 
be spent in ten days. 

In the following charming little tale Saiidi recounts 
an interesting incident in his own life : I remember 
that in my youth, as I was passing through a street, 
I cast my eyes on a beautiful girl. It was in the 
autumn, when the heat dried up all moisture from 
the mouth, and the sultry wind made the marrow boil 
in the hones, so that, being unable to support the sun's 
powerful rays, I was obliged to take shelter under the 
shfide of a wall, in hopes that some one would relieve 
me from the distressing heat, and quench my thirst 
with a draught of water. Suddenly from the portico 
of a house I beheld a female form whose beauty it is 
impossible for the tongue of eloquence to describe, 
insomuch that it seemed as if the dawn was rising 
in the obscurity of night, or as if the Water of 
Immortality was issuing from the Land of Darkness. 
She held in her hand a cup of snow-water, into which 
she had sprinkled sugar and mixed with it the juice 
of the grape. I know not whether what I perceived 
was the fragrance of rose-water, or that she had 
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infused into it a few drops from the blossom of her 
cheek. In short, I received the cup from her beau- 
teous hand, and, drinking the contents, found myself 
restored to new life. The thirst of my soul is not 
such that it can be allayed with a drop of pure water 
— the streams of whole rivers would not satisfy it. 
How happy is that fortunate one whose eyes every 
morning may behold such a countenance ! He who 
is intoxicated with wine wUl be sober again in the 
course of the night ; but he who is intoxicated by the 
cup-bearer wUl never recover his senses till the day 
of judgment. 

Alas, poor Sa^di! The lovely cup-bearer, who 
made such a lasting impression on the heart of the 
young poet, was not destined for his bride. His was 
indeed a sad matrimonial fate; and who can doubt 
but that the beauteous form of the stranger maiden 
would often rise before his mental view after he 
was married to the Xantippe who rendered some 
portion of his life unhappy! 

Among the tales under the heading of " Imbecility 
and Old Age" we have one of "old6 January that 
wedded was to fresh6 May," which points its moral 
now as it did six hundred years ago : When I married a 
young virgin, said an old man, I bedecked a chamber 
with flowers, sat with her alone, and had fixed my 
eyes and heart solely upon her. Many long nights I 
passed without sleep, repeating jests and pleasantries, 
to remove shyness, and make her familiar. On one of 
these nights I said : " Fortune has been propitious to 
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you, in that you have fallen into the society of an old 
man, of mature judgment, who has seen the world, 
and experienced various situations of goofl and bad 
fortune, who knows the rights of society, and has 
performed the duties of friendship; — one who is 
affectionate, aftable, cheerful, and conversable. I wiU 
exert my utmost endeavours to gain your affection, 
and if you should treat me unkindly I will not be 
offended; or if, like the parrot, your food should be 
sugar, I will devote my sweet life to your support. 
You have not met with a youth of a rude disposition, 
with a weak understanding, headstrong, a gadder, who 
would be cooHtantly changing his situations and in- 
clinations, sleeping every night in a now place, and 
every day foi-ming some new intimacy. Young men 
may be lively and handsome, but they are inconstant 
in their attachments. Look not thou for fidelity from 
those who, with the eyes of the nightingale, are every 
instant singing upon a different rose-bush. But old 
men pass their time in wisdom and good manners, not 
in the ignorance and frivolity of youth. Seek one 
better than yourself, and having found him, consider 
I yourself fortunate. AVith one like yourself you would 

L pass your life without improvement." I spoke a great 

I deal after this manner (continued the old man), and 

I thought tliat I had made a conquest of her heart, when 

H suddenly she heaved a cold sigh from the bottom of 

I her heart, and replied: " All the fine speeches that yon 

I have been uttering have not so much weight in the 

I scale of my reason as one single sentence I have heard 
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from my nui-se, that if you plant an arrow in the side 
of a young woman it is not so painful as the society 
of an old man." In short (continued he), it waa 
impossible to agree, and our differences ended in a 
separation. After the time prescribed by law, she 
married a young man of an impetuous temper, ill- 
natured, and in indigent circumstances, so that she 
suffered the injuries of violence, with the evils of 
penury. Nevertheless she returaed thanks for her 
lot, and said : " God be praised that I escaped from 
infernal torment, and have obtained this permanent 
blessing. Amidst all your violence and impetuosity 
of temper, I will put up with your airs, because you 
are handsome. It is better to burn with you in 
hell than to be in paradise with the other. The 
scent of onions from a beautiful mouth is more 
fragrant than the odour of tbe rose from the hand 
of one who is ugly," 

It must be allowed that this old man put his 
own case to his young wife with very considerable 
address : yet, such is woman-nature, she chose to 
be " a young man's slave rather than an old man's 
darling." And, apropos, SaAdi has another story 
which may be added to the foregoing: An old man 
waa asked why he did not marry. He answered : 
" I should not like an old woman." " Then marry 
a young one, since you have property," Quoth 
he: "Since I, who am an old man, should not be 
pleased with an old woman, how can I expect that 
a young one would be attached to me ?" 
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" Uneasy lies the hetid that wears a crown," says 
our great dramatist, in proof of which take this 
story: A certain king, when arrived at the end of 
his days, having no heir, directed in his will that 
the morning after his death the first person who 
entered the gate of the city they should place on 
his head the crown of royalty, and commit to hia 
chaise the government of the kingdom. Ifc happened 
that the first to enter the city was a dervish, who 
all his life had collected victuals from the chai-itable 
and sewed patch on patch. The ministers of state- 
and the nohles of the court carried out the king's, 
will, bestowing on him the kingdom and the treasure. 
For some time the dervish governed the kingdom, 
until part of the nobility swerved their necks from 
obedience to him, and all the neighbouring monarchs,. 
engaging in hostile confederacies, attacked him with 
their armies. In short, the troops and peasantry were 

I thrown into confusion, and he lost the possession of 
some territories. The dervish was distressed at these 
events, when an old friend, who had been his com- 
panion in the days of poverty, returned from a 
journey, and, finding him in such an exalted state^ 
said: "Praised be the God of excellence and glory, 
that your high fortune has aided you and prosperity 
been your guide, so that a rose has issued from the 
brier, and the thorn has been extracted from your 
foot, and you have arrived at this dignity. Of a 
truth, joy succeeds sorrow ; the bud does sometimes 
blossom and sometimes wither; the tree is some- 
■ 
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times naked and sometimes clothed." He replied : 
"0 brother, condole with me, for this is not a time 
for congratulation. When you saw me la.st, I was 
only anxious how to obtain bread ; but now I have 
all the cares of the world to encounter. If the times 
are adverse, I am in pain ; and i£ they are prosperous, 
I am captivated with worldly enjoyments. There is 
no calamity greater than worldly affairs, because they 
distress the heart in prosperity as well as in adversity. 
If you want riches, seek only for contentment, which 
is inestimable wealth. If the rich man would throw 
money into your lap, consider not yourself obliged to 
him, for I have often heard that the patience of tlie 
poor is preferable to the liberality of the rich." 

Muezzins, who call the faithful to prayer at the 
prescribed hours from the minai'ets of the mosqnea, 
Eire generally blind men, as a man with his eyesight 
might spy into the domestic privacy of the citizens, 
who sleep on the flat roofs of their houses in the hot 
season, and are selected for their sweetness of voice. 
Saidij however, tells us of a man who performed gra- 
tuitously the office of muezzin, and had such a voice 
as disgusted all who heard it. The intendant of the 
mosque, a good, humane man, being uu willing to 
offend him, said one day : " My friend, this mosque 
has muezzins of long standing, each of whom has a 
monthly stipend of ten dinars. Now I will give 
you ten dinars to go to another place." The man 
agreed to this and went away. Some time after 
he came to the intendant and said : " O, my lord, 
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you injured me in sending ine away from this station 
for ten dinars ; for where I went they will give me 
twenty dinars to remove to another place, to which 
I have not consented." The intendant laughed, and 
said : " Take care — don't accept of the offer, for they 
may be willing to give you fifty." 

To those who have " music in their souls," and are 
" moved hy concord of sweet sounds," the tones of a 
harsh voice are excruciating ; and if among our states- 
men and other public speakers " silver tongues " are 
rare, they are much more so among our preachers. 
The Church of Rome does not admit into the priest- 
hood men who have any bodily shortcoming or defect; 
it would also be well if all candidates for holy orders 
in the English and Scottish Churches whose voices 
are not at least tolerable were rejected, as unfit to 
preach ! SaMi seems to have had a great horror of 
braying orators, and relates a number of anecdotes 
about them, such as this : A preEieher who had a 
detestable voice, but thought he had a very sweet one, 
bawled out to no purpose. You would say the croak- 
ing of the crow in the desert was the burden of his 
song, and that this verse of the Kurdn was intended 
for him, " Verily the most detestable of sounds is the 
braying of an ass." When this ass of a preacher 
brayed, it made Persepolis tremble. The people of the 
town, on account of the respectability of his office, 
submitted to the calamity, and did not think it 
advisable to molest him, until one of the neighbouring 
preachers, who was secretly ill-disposed towards him. 
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came once to see him, and said : " I have had a dream 
— may it prove good!" "What did you dream?" 
" I thought you had a sweet voice, and that the people 
were enjoying tranquility from your discourse." The 
preacher, after reflecting a little, replied : " What a 
happy dream is this that you have had, which has 
discovered to me my defect, in that I have an un- 
pleasant voice, and that the people are distressed at 
my preaching. I am resolved that in future I will 
read only in a low tone. The company of friends was 
disadvantageous to me, because they look on my bad 
manners as excellent : my defects appear to them skill 
and perfection, and my thorn as the rose and the 
jasmin." 

Our author, as we have seen, enlivens his moral 
discourses occasionally with humorous stories, and one 
or two more of these may fittingly close the present 
section : One of the slaves of Amnilais having run 
away, a person was sent in pursuit of him and brought 
him back. The vazir, being inimical to him, com- 
manded him to be put to death in order to deter other 
slaves from committing the like oifence. The slave 
prostrated himself before Amnilais and said ; " What- 
ever may happen to me with your approbation is 
lawful — ^what plea can the slave oifer against the 
sentence of his lord ? But, seeing that I have been 
brought up under the bounties of your house, I do not 
wish that at the resurrection you shall be charged 
with my blood. If you are resolved to kill your 
slave, do so comformably to the interpretation of the 
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law, in order that at the resurrection you may not 
suffer reproach." The king asked; "After what 
manner shall I expound it ? " The slave replied ; 
" Give me leave to kill the vazir, and then, in 
retaliation for him, order me to be put to death, that 
you may kill me justly." The king laughed, and 
asked the vazir what was his advice in this matter. 
Quoth the vazir : " my lord, as an offering to the 
tomb of your father, liberate this rogue, in order that 
I may not also fall into this calamity. The crime is 
on my side, for. not having observed the words of the 
sages, who say, ' When you combat with one who 
flings clods of earth, you break your own head by 
your folly : when you shoot at the face of your enemy, 
be careful that you sit out of his aim.' " — And not a 
little wit, too, did the kriaf exhibit when detected by 
the king in an intrigue with a farrier's daughter, and 
his Majesty gave order that he should be flung from 
the top of the castle, " as an example for others " ; tti 
which the kazf replied r " monarch of the universe, 
I have been fostered in your family, and am not 
singular in the commission of sucli crimes ; therefore, 
I ask you to precipitate some one else, in order that I 
may benefit by the example." The king laughed at 
his wit, and spared his life. — Nor is this tale without 
^, _.' a spice of humour: An astrologer entered his house 
and finding a stranger in company with his wife 
abused him, and called him such opprobrious names 
that a quarrel and strife ensued. A shrewd man, 
being informed of this, said to the astrologer : " What 
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do you know of the heavenly bodies, when you cannot 
tell what goes on in your own house?" ^ — Last, and 
perhaps best of all, is this one : I was hesitating about 
concluding a bargain for a house, when a Jew said : 
" I am an old householder in that quarter ; inquire of 
me the description of the house, and buy it, for it has 
no fault." I replied : " Excepting that you are one of 
the neighbours ! " 



III 

ANECDOTES AND APHORISMS FROM THE " GULISTAN," WITH 

ANALOGUES — CONCLUSION. 

Besides the maxims comprised in the concluding 
chapter of the GvZistdn, under the heading of " Rules 
for the Conduct of Life," many others, of great pith 
and moment, are interspersed with the tales and 
anecdotes which SaAdi recounts in the preceding 
chapters, a selection of which can hardly fail to prove 
both instructive and interesting. 

It is related that at the court of NiishlrvAn, king 

1 There is a similar story to this in one of our old English 
jest-books. Tales and Quiche Anaweres, 1535, as follows (I have 
modernised the spelling) : As an astronomer [t.e. an astrologer] sat 
upon a time in the market place, and took upon him to divine 
and to show what their fortunes and chances should be that came 
to him, there came a fellow and told him (as it was indeed) that 
thieves had broken into his house, and had borne away all that 
he had. These tidings grieved him so sore that, all heavy and 
sorrowfully, he rose up and went his way. When the fellow saw 
him do so, he said : *' O thou foolish and mad man ! goest thou 
about to divine other men's matters, and art ignorant of thine 
own?" 
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of Persia, a number of wise men were ( 
difficult question; and Buzurjmihr (his famous prime 
minister), being silent, was asked why he did not take 
part in the debate. He answered : " Ministers are 
like physicians, and the physician gives medicine 
to the sick only. Therefore, when I see your opinions 
are judicious, it would not be consistent with wisdom 
for me to obtrude my sentiments. When a matter 
can be managed without my interference it is not 
proper for rae to speak on the subject. But if I see 
a blind man in the way of a well, should I keep 
silence it were a crime." On another occasion, when 
some Indian sages were discoursing on his virtue, 
they could discover in him only this fault, that he 
hesitated in his .speech, so that his hearers were kept 
a long time in suspense before he delivered his senti- 
ments. Buzurjmihr overheard their conversation and 
observed: "It is better to deliberate before I speak 
than to repent of what I have said." ' 

A parallel to this last saying of the Persian vazir is 
found in a "notable sentence" of a wise Greek, in 
this passage from the Dictes, or Sayings of Philo- 
sopiiera, printed by Caston (I have modernised the 
spelling) : 

" There came before a certain king three wise men, a 
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1 The sayings of Buzurjmihr, the KagaciouB prime i: 
King Nilahlrv^, are oftcD cited by Pcraiui writers, and e, curious 
Btory of his precocity when a mere youth is told in the Lnia'yyf at- 
Taw'dy^f, a, Peraiati cqUeotion, made by Al-Kiahifl, of which a 
translation will be found in my " Aimlojjues and Variants" of 
the Tales in voL iii of Sir E. F. Burton's Supplemental Arabian 
Ifiijhtu, pp. 567-9— too long for reproduction liere. 
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Greek, a Jew, and a Saracen, of whom the said king 
desired that each of them would utter some good and 
notable sentence. Then the Greek said : ' I may well 
correct and amend my thoughts, but not my words.* 
The Jew said: 'I marvel of them that say things 
prejudicial, when silence were more profitable.' The 
Saracen said : * I am master of my words ere they are 
pronounced ; but when they are spoken I am servant 
thereto.' And it was asked one of them: 'Who might 
be called a king ? ' And he answered : ' He that is 
not subject to his own will.' " 

The Dictes, or Sayings of Philosophers, of which, I 
believe, but one perfect copy is extant, was translated 
from the French by Earl Rivers, and printed by 
Caxton, at Westminister, in the year 1477, as we learn 
from the colophon. I am not aware that any one has 
taken the trouble to trace to their sources all the 
sayings comprised in this collection, but I think 
the original of the above is to be found in the 
following, from the preface to the Arabian version 
(from the Pahlavi, the ancient language of Persia) of 
the celebrated Fables of Bidpai, entitled KcdUa wa 
Dimna, made in the year 754 : 

" The four kings of China, India, Persia, and Greece, 
being together, agreed each of them to deliver a 
saying which might be recorded to their honour in 
after ages. The king of China said: 'I have more 
power over that which I have not spoken than I have 
to recall what has once passed my lips.' The king of 
India: 'I have been often struck with the risk of 
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speaking ; for if a man be heard in his own praise it 
18 unprofitalile boasting, and what he says to his own 
discredit is injurious in its consequences.' The king 
of Persia: 'I am the slave of what I have spoken, 
but the master of what I conceal,' The king of 
Greece : ' I have never regretted the silence which T 
had imposed upon myself ; though I have often 
repented of the words I have uttered ;' for silence is 
attended with advantage, whereas loquacity is often 
followed by incurable evils.' " 

The Persian poet Jami — the last of the brilliant 
galaxy of genius who enriched the literature of their 
country, and who flourished two centuries after Saddi 
had passed to his rest — reproduces these sayings o£ 
the four kings in his work entitled Bakdristdn, or 
Abode of Spring, which is similar in design to the 
Gidistdn. 

Among the sayings of other wise men (whose 
names, however, Saitli does not mention) are the 
following : A devotee, who had quitted his monastery 
and become a member of a college, being asked 
what difference there, is between a learned man 
and a religious man to induce him thus to change 
his associates, answered : " The devotee saves hia 
own blanket out of the waves, and the learned 
man endeavoura to save others from drowning." — 
A young man complained to his spiritual guide of 
his studies being frequently interrupted by idle and 

1 SiiaonideB used to say that he never regretted having held his 
tongue, but veiy often had he felt Horry for haiing spoken. — 
Stdbimia: Flor. xxxiii, 12. 
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impudent visitors, and desired to know by what means 
he might rid himself of the annoyance. The sage 
replied : " To such as are poor lend money, and of 
such as are rich ask money, and, depend upon it, you 
will never see one of them again." 

Stiddi's own aphorisms are not less striking and 
instructive. They are indeed calculated to stimulate 
the faltering to manly exertion, and to counsel the 
inexperienced. It is to youthful minds, however, that 
the "words of the wise" are more especially addressed ; 
for it is during the spring-time of life that the seeds 
of good and evil take root ; and so we find the sage 
Hebrew king frequently addressing his maxims to 
the young: "My son," is his formula, "my son, attend 
to my words, and bow thine ear to my understanding ; 
that thou mayest regard discretion, and that thy lipa 
may keep knowledge." And the " good and notable 
sentences" of SaAdi are well worthy of being treasured 
by the young man on the threshold of life. For 
example : 

" Life is snow, and the summer advanceth ; only a 
small portion remaineth : art thou still slothful ? " 

This warning has been reiterated by moralists in all 
ages and countries ; — the Great Teacher says : " Work 
while it is day, for the night cometh when no man 
can work," And Saddl, in one of his sermons (which 
is found in another of his books), recounts this 
beautiful fable, in illustration of the fortunes of the 
slothful and the industrious i 

It is related that in a certain garden a Nightinj^le 
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had built hia nest on the bough of a rose-bush. It 
so happened that a poor little Ant had fixed her 
dweUing at the root of this same bush, and managed 
as best she could to store her wretched hut of care 
with winter provision. Day and night was the 
Nightingale fluttering round the rose-bower, and 
tuning the barbut ' of his soul-deluding melody ; 
indeed, whilst the Ant was night and day indus- 
triously occupied, the tbousand-songed bird seemed 
fascinated with his own sweet voice, echoing amidst 
the trees. The Nightingale was whispering his secret 
to the Eose," and that, full-blown by the zephyr of tJie 
dawn, would ogle him in return. The poor Ant could 
not help admiring the coquettish airs of the Rose, and 
the gay blandishments of the Nightingale, and incon- 
tinently remarking: "Time alone can disclose what 
may be the end of this frivolity and talk!" After 
the flowery season of summer was gone, and the black 
time of winter was come, thorns took the station of 
the Kose, ami the raven the perch of the Nightingale. 
The storms of autumn raged in fury, and the foliage 
of the grove was shed upon the ground. The cheek 
of the leaf was turned yellow, and the breath of the 
wind was chill and blasting. The gathering cloud 
poured down hailstones, like pearls, and flakes of 
snow floated like camphor on the bosom of the air. 
Suddenly the Nightingale returned into the garden, but 
he met neither the bloom of the Eose nor fragrance 

I The name of a, niuaical instrument. 

^ Tho fancied lovo of the niglitingule for the rose is a favourite 
Iheme of Persian poets. 
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of the spikenard; notwithstanding his thousand- 
songed tongue, he stood stupified and mute, for 
he could discover no flower whose form he might 
admire, nor any verdure whose freshness he might 
enjoy. The Thorn turned round to him and said: 
"How long, silly bird, wouldst thou be courting the 
society of the Eose ? Now is the season that in the 
absence of thy charmer thou must put up with the 
heart-rending bramble of separation." The Nightin- 
gale cast his eye upon the scene around him, but saw 
nothing fit to eat. Destitute of food, his strength and 
fortitude failed him, and in his abject helplessness he 
was unable to earn himself a little livelihood. He 
called to his mind and said : " Surely the Ant had in 
former days his dwelling underneath this tree, and 
was busy in hoarding a store of provision : now I will 
lay my wants before her, and, in the name of good 
neighbourship, and with an appeal to her generosity, 
beg some small relief. Peradventure she may pity my 
distress and bestow her charity upon me." Like a 
poor suppliant, the half -famished Nightingale presented 
himself at the Ant's door, and said : " Generosity is the 
harbinger of prosperity, and the capital stock of good 
luck. I was wasting my precious life in idleness 
whilst thou wast toiling hard and laying up a hoard. 
How considerate and good it were of thee wouldst 
thou spare me a portion of it." The Ant replied: 
" Thou wast day and night occupied in idle talk, and 
I in attending to the needful : one moment thou wast 
taken up with the fresh blandishment of the Eose, 
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and the nest busy in admiring the blossoming spring. 
Wast thou not aware that every summer has its fall 
and every road an end ?" ^ 

These are a few more of Saddl's aphorisms : 

Eiches are for the comfort of life, and not life for 
the accumulation of riches.^ 

The eye of the avaricious man cannot be satisfied 
with wealth, any more than a well can be filled 
with dew. 

A wicked rich man is a clod of earth gilded. 

The liberal man who eats and bestows is better 
than the religions man who fasts and hoards. 

Publish not men's secret faults, for by disgraciDg 
them you make yourself of no repute. 

He who gives advice to a self-conceited man stands 
himself in need of counsel from another. 

The vicious cannot endure the sight of the virtuous, 
in the same manner as the curs of the market howl 
at a hunting-dog, but dare not approach him. 

When a mean wretch cannot vie with any man in 
virtue, out of his wickedness he begins to slander 
him. The abject, envious wretch will slander the 



' Cf. the fablo of Auia 
the Grasahopper ci 



i : After lnughing all summer at her toil, 
ntEr to borrow part of the Ant'a store of 
food. " Tell ma," said the Ant, " what you clid iu the Bummer ? " 
"I Bang," replied the Grasaliopper. "Indeed," rejoined the Ant. 
" Then you may dance and keep yonrself warm dniing the winter." 
s Auvaiyir, the celebratod Indian poetesa, in her yalitiii, says : 
Hark ! ye who vainly toil and wealth 
AniBSa — ainful men, the Boul 
Will leave itfl neat ; where then will be 
The buried treasure that yon loae ? 
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virtuous man when absent, but when brought face 
to face his loquacious tongue becomes dumb. 

O thou, who hast satisfied thy hunger, to thee a 
barley loaf is beneath notice ; — ^that seems loveliness 
to me which in thy sight appears deformity. 

The ringlets of fair maids are chains for the feet 
of reason, and snares for the bird of wisdom. 

When you have anything to communicate that 
will distress the heart of the person whom it concerns, 
be silent, in order that he may hear it from some one 
else. O nightingale, bring thou the glad tidings of 
the spring, and leave bad news to the owl ! 

It often happens that the imprudent is honoured and 
the wise despised. The alchemist died of poverty 
and distress, while the blockhead found a treasure 
under a ruin. 

Oovetousness sews up the eyes of cunning, and 
brings both bird aixd fish into the net. 

Although, in the estimation of the wise, silence 
is commendable, yet at a proper season speech is 
preferable.^ 

Two things indicate an obscure understanding: to 
be silent when we should converse, and to speak 
when we should be silent. 

1 ** Comprehensive talkers are apt to be tiresome when we are not 
athirst for information ; but, to be quite fair, we must admit that 
superior reticence is a good deal due to the lack of matter. Speech 
is often barren, but silence does not necessarily brood over a full 
nest. Your still fowl, blinking at you without remark, may all 
the while be sitting on one addled nest-egg ; and when it takes to 
cackling will have nothing to announce but that addled delusion." — 
George Eliot's Felix Holt. 
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Put not yourself so much in the power of your friend 
that, if he should become your enemy, he may be able 
to injure you. 

Our English poet Young has this observation in 
his Night Tltoughts : 



He had been thus anticipated by Sad,di: "To what 
shall be likened the tongue in a man's mouth ? It is 
the key of the treasury of wisdom. When the door 
is shut, who can discover whether he deals in jewels 
or small-wares ?" 

The poet Thomson, in his Seascms, has these lines, 
which have long been hackneyed : 

Lovclinesa 
Needs not the aid of foreign omumeDt, 
But is when mmdarQcd aduriiod the moat. 

Saadi had anticipated him also : " The face of the 
beloved," he says, " requireth not the art of the tire- 
woman. The finger of a beautiful woman and the 
tip of her ear are handsome without an ear-jewel 
or a turquoise ring." But Saddi, in his turn, was 
forestalled by the Arabian poet-hero Antar, in his 
famous Mu'allaka, or prize-poem, which is at least 
thirteen hundred years old, where he says : " Maay 
a consort of a fair one, whose beauty required no 
ornaments, have I laid prostrate on the field." 

Yet one Persian poet, at least, namely, Nakhshabf, 
held a different opinion : " Beauty," he says, " adorned 
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with ornaments, portends disastrous events to our 
hearts. An amiable form, ornamented with diamonds 
and gold, is like a melodious voice accompanied by the 
rabdb." Again, he says: " Ornaments are the universal 
ravishers of hearts, and an upper garment for the 
shoulder is like a cluster of gems. If dress, however," 
he concedes, " may have been at any time the assistant 
of beauty, beauty is always the animator of dress." 
It is remarkable that homely-featured women dress 
more gaudily than their handsome sisters generally, 
thus unconsciously bringing their lack of beauty (not 
to put too fine a point on it) into greater prominence. 

In common with other moralists, Saddi reiterates the 
maxim that learning and virtue, precept and practice, 
should ever go hand in hand. " Two persons," says 
he, "took trouble in vain: he who acquired wealth 
without using it, and he who taught wisdom without 
practising it." Again: "He who has acquired know- 
ledge and does not practise it, is like unto him that 
ploughed but did not sow." And again : " How much 
soever you may study science, when you do not act 
wisely, you are ignorant. The beast that they load 
with books is not profoundly wise and learned : what 
knoweth his empty skull whetheir Tie carrieth fire- 
wood or books?" And ye<f/again: "A learned man 
without temperance is like'^a blind man carrying a 
lamp: he showeth the way to others, but does not 
guide himself ." 

Ingratitude is denounced by all moralists as the 
lowest of vices. Thus Saddi says : " Man is beyond 
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dispute the most excellent o£ created beings, and the 
vilest animal is the dog; but the sa^^ agree that a 
grateful dog is better than an ungrateful man. A dog 
never forgets a morsel, though you pelt him a hundred 
times with stones. But if you cherish a mean wretch 
for an age, he will fight with you for a mere trifle." 
In language still more forcible does a Hindu poet 
denounce this basest of vices : " To cut off the teats 
of a cow;' to occasion a pregnant woman to miscarry; 
to injure a Brdhman— are sins of the most aggra- 
vated nature ; but more atrocious than these is 
ingratitude." 

The sentiment so tersely expressed in the Chinese 
proverb, " He who never reveals a secret keeps it 
best," is thus finely amplified by Saddi : " The matter 
which you wish to preserve as a secret impart not 
to every one, although he may be worthy of con- 
fidence; for no one will be so true to your secret 
as yourself. It is safer to be silent than to reveal 
a secret to any one, and teh him not to mention 
it. wise man! stop the water at the spring-head, 
for when it is in full stream you cannot arrest it."^ 
The imperative duty of active benevolence is thus 

1 Ths cow is aacrcd among the Hmdiis, 

* Thus bIho Jdmi, in his Bahdrietdn (Second " Garden ") : " With 
regard to a, secret divulged and one kept concealed, there ia in use 
an excellent proverb, that the one is an arrow still in oar posBession, 
and the other ia on arrow sent from the bow. " And another Persian 
poet, whose name I have not ascertained, eloquently exclaimH : "O 
my heart ! if thou deairest ease in this life, keep thy secrets undta. 
closed, like the modest rose-bud. Take warning from that lovely 
llower, which, by expanding ita hitherto hidden beautiea when in 
full bloom, gives its leaves and its happiness to the winda." 
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inculcated : " Bestow thy gold and thy wealth while 
they are thine; for when thou art gone they will 
be no longer in thy power. Distribute thy treasure 
readily to-day, for to-morrow the key may be no 
longer in thy hand. Exert thyself to cast a cover- 
ing over the poor, that God'a own veil may be a 
covering to thee." 

In the following passage the man of learning and 
virtue is contrasted with the stupid and ignorant 
blockhead : 

"If a wise man, falling into company with mean 
people, does not get credit for his discourse, be not 
surprised, for the sound of the harp cannot over- 
power the noise of the drum, and the fragrance of 
ambergris is overcome by fetid garlic. The ignorant 
fellow was proud of his loud voice, because he had 
impudently confounded the man of understanding. 
If a jewel falls in the mud it is still the same precious 
stone,' and if dust flies up to the sky it retains its 
original baseness. A capacity without education is 
deplorable, and education without capacity is thrown 
away. Sugar obtains not its value from the cane, but 
from its innate quality. Musk has fragrance of itself, 
and not from being called a perfume by the druggist. 

' Is such a thing as en emerald made worse than it waa if it is not 
praiBod ? — Marcus Atirdivs. 

If glsBB be used to decorate a crown, 
While goms a,ia taken to bedeck a foot, 
Tia not that any fault lies in the gem, 
Bnt in the want of knowledge of the Better. 
— PanchcUaiilra, a faraotia Indian book of Fables, 
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The wise man is lite the druggist's chest, silent, but 
fall of virtues ; while the blockhead resembles the 
warrior's drum, noisy, hut an empty prattler. A wise 
man in the company of those who are ignorant has 
been compared by the sages to a beautiful girl in the 
company of blind men, and to the Kurdn in the house 
of an infidel." — Tlie old proverb that "an evil bird has 
an evil egg" finds expression by Sa^dl thus: "No 
one whose origin is bad ever catches the reflection 
of the good," Again, he says : " How can we make 
a good sword out of bad iron ? A worthless person 
cannot by education become a person of any worth." 
And yet again : " Evil habits which have taken root in 
one's nature will only be got rid of at the hour of 
death." 

Firdausi, the Homer of Persia (eleventh centuiy), 
has the following remarks in his scathing satire on 
the sultan Mahmiid, of Ghazn( (Atkinson's rendering) r 



Alas I from vice can goodness ever spring ? 

Ib mercy hoped for in a, tyrant king t 

Can water wash the Ethiopian white ? 

Can we remove the darknEss from the night ? 

The tree to which a bitter fruit is given 

Would still he hitter in the bowers of heaven ; 

And a bad heart keeps on its vicious course, 

Or, if it changes, changes for the worse ; 

Whilst streams of milk where Eden's flow'reta blow 

Acquire more honied awoetneas as they flow. 

The striking words of the Great Teacher, "How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God !" find an interesting analogue in this 
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passage by Safwil : " There is a saying of the Prophet, 
' To the poor death is a state of rest.' The ass that 
carries the lightest burden travels easiest. In like 
manner, the good man who bears the burden of 
poverty will enter the gate of death lightly loaded, 
while he who lives in affluence, with ease and comfort, 
wiU, doubtless, on that very account find death very 
terrible. And in any view, the captive who is 
released from confinement is happier than the noble 
who is taken prisoner." 

A singular anecdote is told of another celebrated 
Persian poet, which may serve as a kind of commen- 
tary on this last-cited passage : Faridii 'd-Dtn 'Attdr, 
who died in the year 1229. when over a hundred 
years old, was considered the most perfect Siifi* 
philosopher of the time in which lie lived. His father 
was an eminent dru^dst in Nishapiir, and for a time 
Faridii 'd-DIn followed the same profession, and his 
shop was the delight of all who passed by it, from the 
neatness of its arrangements and the fragrant odours 
of drugs and essences. 'Attdr, which means druggist, 
or perfumer, Faridii 'd- Din adopted for his poetieaJ 
title. One day, while sitting at his door with a 
friend, an aged dervish drew near, and, after looking 
anxiously and closely into the well-furnished shop, he 

1 The Siifls are the mystics of IslAm, aiid their poetry, while 
often eitomally anacreontic — bftcchanalian and erotic ^possesses 
on esoteric, spiritual signification : tlie sensual world ia employed 
to HjmboliHe that which is to be apprehended only by the iuiectrd 
aeaee. Most of the great poets of Persia, Afghaniatin, and Turkq' 
arc generally understood to have been Siifis. 
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sighed heavily and shed tears, as he reflected on the 
transitory nature of all earthly things. 'Attiir, mis- 
taking the sentiment uppermost in the mind of the 
venerable devotee, ordered him to be gone, to which 
he meekly rejoined r " Yea, I have nothing to prevent 
me from leaving thy door, or, indeed, from quitting 
this world at once, as my sole possession is this 
threadbare garment. But O 'Attri,r, I grieve for thee : 
for how canst thou ever bring thyself to think of 
death^to leave all these goods behind thee ? " 'Attir 
replied that he hoped and believed that he should die 
as contentedly as any dervish ; upon which the aged 
devotee, saying, "We shall see," placed his wooden 
bowl upon the ground, laid his head upon it, and, 
calling on the name of God, immediately resigned his 
soul. Deeply impressed with thi-s incident, 'Att^ at 
once gave up his shop, and devoted himself to the 
study of Siif i philosophy.' 

The death of Cardinal Mazarin furnishes another 
remarkalile illustration of Saddl's sentiment. A day 
or two before he died, the cardinal caused his servant 
to carry him into his magnificent art gallery, where, 
gazing upon his collection of pictures and sculpture, 
he cried in anguish, " And must I leave all these ? " 
Dr. Johnson may have had Mazarin's words in mind 
when he said to Garrick, while being shown over 
the famous actor's splendid mansion : " Ah, Davie, 
Davie, these are the things that make a death-bed 
terrible ! " 

Sir Goro Ouaeley'a Biographical Noticia of Persian Poets. 
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Few passages of Shakspeare are more admired 
than these lines i 



And thia our life, exempt from public hai 



Finda 
SermoDB 



jnia our iiiB, exempli irojn puuuc nannia, 
tongiKS in treen, bonks in the running brooks, 
— -11 HtoneB, and good in everything.' 



Saadi liad thus expressed the same sentiment before 
him : " The foliage of a newly-clothed tree, to the eye 
of a discerning man, displays a whole volume of the 
wondrous works of the Creator." Another Persian 
poet, Jami, in his beautiful mystical poem of Yuavf 
via ZulaykhA, says ; " Every leaf is a tongue uttering 
praises, like one who keepeth crying, ' In the name of 
God.'"* And the Afghan poet Abdu 'r- Rahman says: 
" Every tree, every shrub, stands ready to bend before 
him ; every herb and blade of grass is a tongue to 
mutter his praises." And Horace Smith, that most 
pleasing but unpretentious writer, both of verse and 

1 Cf. these hnes, from Herrick's " Hesperidea" ; 
But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read, how aoon things hai^e 
Their end, tho' ne'er bo brave j 
And after they have shown their pride. 
Like you, a while, they glide 
Into the grave. 
s "In the name of God" is part of the formula employed by pioua 
MuBlima iu their acts of worship, and on entering upon any enter- 
prise of danger or anoertaintj — hi'irmi'llahi ar-rahman ar-rahtmi, 
"In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate !" These 
words arc UBually placed at tlie heginuiiig of Muhammedaa hooka, 
aeoular as well as religious ; and they form part of the Muslim Con- 
foBsion of Faith, naed in the last extremity : " la the name of God, 
the Merciful, tha CompasBionate 1 There ia no atrength nor any 
power aave in God, the High, the Mighty. To God we belong, and 
verily to him we return ! " 
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prose, has thus finely amplified the idea of " tongues 

in trees": 

Your voiceless lipa, Flowers, are living preachers. 
Each cup a, pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachera. 
From loneliest nook. 

"Neath cloiBtered boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume oq the passing air. 
Makes Snbbath in ihe fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer ;■ — 

Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 

Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 

But to that fane, most catholic and solemn, 

Which God hath planned: 

To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder. 
Whose quenohleas lamps the son and inoon supply ; 
Its uhoir, the winds and waves, its organ, thunder. 
Its dome, the sky. 

There, amid solitude and shade, I wander 
Through, the green aisles, aud, stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the sOence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 



When SaAdi composed his Gulistdn,m 1278, he was 
between eighty and ninety years o£ age, with his 
great mind still vigorous as ever ; and he lived many 
years after, beloved and revered by the poor, whose 
necessities he relieved, and honoured and esteemed by 
the noble and the learned, who frequently visited the 
venerable solitaiy, to gather aud treasure up the 
pearls of wisdom which dropped from his eloquent 
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tongue. Like other poets of lofty genius, he possessed 
a firm assurance of the immortality of his fame. 
" A rose," says he, " may continue to bloom for five or 
six days, but this Rose-Garden will fiourish for ever " ; 
and again: "These verses and recitals of mine will 
endure after every particle of my dust has been 
dispersed." Six centuries have passed away since the 
gifted sage penned his Gulistdn, and his fame has not 
only continued in his own land and throughout the 
East generally, but has spread into all European 
countries, and across the Atlantic, where long after 
the days of Saddi " still stood the forests primeval" 
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Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And LajBighter shaking both his aidea,--^L* Allegro, 



* 



I 



MAN A LAUGHING ANIMAL — ^ANTIQUirY OF POPULAR JESTS — " NIGHT 
AND day" — THE PLAIN - FEATURED BRIDE — THE HOUSE OF 
CONDOLENCE — THE BUND MAN'S WFE — TWO WITTY PERSIAN 
LADIES — woman's COUNSEL — ^THE TFJI^KISH JESTER: IN THE 
PULPIT; THE CAULDRON; THE BEGGAR; THE DRUNKEN GOVER- 
NOR; THE robber; the HOT BROTH — MUSLIM PREACHERS AND 
MUSLIM MISERS. ' 

/CERTAIN philosophers have described man as' a 
cooking animal, others as a tool-making animal, 
others, again, as a laughing animal. No creature save 
man, say the advocates of the last definition, seems to 
have any " sense of humour." However this may be, 
there can be little doubt that man in all ages of which 
we have any knowledge has possessed that faculty 
which perceives ridiculous incongruities in the relative 
positions of certain objects, and in the actions and 
sayings of individuals, which we term the " sense of 
the ludicrous." It is not to be supposed that a dog 
or a cat — albeit intelligent creatures, in their own 
ways — would see anything funny or laughable in a 
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man whose sole attire consisted in a general's hat and 
sash and a pair of spurs ! Yet that should be enough 
to " make even a cat laugh " ! Certainly laughter ia 
peculiar to our species; and gravity is aa certainly 
not always a token of profound wisdom ; for 

The gravest beast's an asa ; 

The gravest bird's ait owl ; 
The gravest fish's an oyater ; 

And the gravest raan'a a fool. 

Many of the great sages of antiquity were also great 
humorists, and laughed long and heartily at a good 
jest. And, indeed, as the Sage of Chelsea affinns, "no 
man who has once heartily and wholly laughed can 
be altogether, irreclaimahly bad. How much lies in 
laughter ! — the cipher key wherewith we decipher the 
whole man ! . . . The man who cannot laugh is 
not only fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, but 
his whole life is already a treason and a stratagem." 
Let us, then, laugh at what is laughable while we are 
yet clothed in " this muddy vesture of decay," for, as 
delightful Elia asks, " Can a ghost laugh ? Can he 
shake his gaunt sides if we be merry with him ? " 

It is a remarkable fact that a considerable propor- 
tion of the familiar jests of almost any country, which 
are by its natives fondly believed to be "racy of the 
soil," are in reality common to other peoples widely 
differing in language and customs. Not a few of 
these jests had their origin ages upon ages since — in 
Greece, in Persia, in India. Yet they must have set 
out upon their travels westwai-d at a comparatively 
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early period, for they have been long domiciled in 
almost every country of Europe, Nevertheless, as we 
ourselves possess a goodly number of droll witticisms, 
repartees, and jests, which are most undoubtedly and 
beyond cavil our own — such as many of those which 
are ascribed to Sam Foote, Harry Erskine, Douglas 
Jerrold, and Sydney Smith; though they have been 
credited with some that are as old as the jests of 
Hieroklea— so there exist in what may be termed the 
lower strata of Oriental fiction, humorous and witty 
stories, characteristic of the difl'erent peoples amongst 
whom they originated, which, for the moat part, have 
not yet been appropriated by the European compilers 
of books of facetis, and a selection of such jests 
— choice specimens of Oriental Wit and Humour — 
gleaned from a great variety of sources, will, I trust, 
amuse readers in general, and lovers of funny anec- 
dotes in particular. 



To begin, then — 'place aux damea! In moat Asiatic 
countries the ladies are at a sad discount in the esti- 
mation of their lords and masters, however much the 
latter may expatiate on their personal charms, and in 
Eastern jests this is abundantly shown. For instance, 
a Persian poet, through the importunity of his friends, 
had married an old and very ugly vFoman, who turned 
out also of a very bad temper, and they had constant 
quarrels. Once, in a dispute, the poet made some 
comparisons between his aged wife and himself and 
between Night and Day. " Cease your nonsense," said 
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she ; "night and day were created long before us." 
" Hold a little," said the husband. " I know they 
were created long before me, but whether before yov, 
admits of great doubt!" Again, a Persian married, 
and, as is customary with Muslims, on the marriage 
night saw his bride's face for the first time, when she 
proved to be very ugly — perhaps "plain-looking" 
were the more respectful expression, A few days 
after the nuptials, she said to him : " My life I as you 
have many relatives, I wish you would inform me 
before which of them I may unveil." (Women of 
rank in Muslim countries appear unveiled only before 
very near relations.) "My soul!" responded the 
husband, " if thou wilt but conceal thy face from irie, 
I care not to whom thou showest it." And there is a 
grim sort of humour in the story of the poor Arab 
whose wife was going on a visit of condolence, when 
he said to her : " My dear, if you go, who is to take 
care of the children, and what have you left for them 
to eat ? " She replied : "As I have neither ilour, nor 
milk, nor butter, nor oil, nor anything else, what can 
I leave?" "You had better stay at home, then," said 
the poor man ; "for assuredly this is the true house of 
condolence." And also in the following: A citizen of 
Tawris, in comfortable eircumstauces, had a daughter 
80 very ugly that notliing could induce any one to 
marry her- At length he resolved to bestow her on 
a blind man, hoping that, not seeing her personal 
defects, he would be kind to her. His plan succeeded, 
and the blind man lived very happily with his wife. 
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By-and-by, there arrived in the city a doctor who was 
celebrated for restoring sight to many people, and the 
girl's father was urged by his friends to engage this 
skilled man to operate upon his son-in-law, but he 
replied: "I wiU take cai-e to do nothing of the kind; 
for if this doctor should restore my son-in-law's 
eyesight, he would very soon restore my daughter 
to me ! " 

But occasionally ladies are represented as giving 
witty retorts, as in the story of the Persian lady who, ' 
walking in the street, observed a man foUowiog her, 
and turning round enquired of him: "Why do you 
follow me, sir ? " He answered : " Because I am in 
love with you." " Why are you in love with me ? " 
said the lady. "My sister is much handsomer than I ; 
she is coming after me — go and make love to her." 
The feUow went back and saw a woman with an 
exceedingly ugly face, upon which he at once went 
after the lady, and said to her : " Why did you tell 
me what was not true ? " " Neither did you speak 
the truth," answered she ; " for if you were really in 
love with me, you would not have turned to see 
another woman." And the Persian poet Jdm(, in his 
Sahdristdn, relates that a man with a very long 
nose asked a woman in marriage, saying ; " I am no 
way given to sloth, or long sleeping, and I am veiy 
patient in bearing vexations-" To which she replied : 
"Yes, truly: hadst thou not been patient in bearing 
vexations thou hadat not carried that nose of thine 
these forty years." 
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The low estimation in which women are so unjustly 
held among Muhammedans is perhaps to be ascribed 
partly to the teachings of the KuMn in one or two 

passages, and to the traditional sayings of the Apostle 
Muhammad, who has been credited (or rather dis- 
credited) with many things which he probably never 
said. But this is not peeidiar to the followers of the 
Prophet of Mecca: a very considerable proportion of 
the Indian fictions represent women in an unfavourable 
light — fictions, too, which were composed long before 
the Kindiis came in contact with the Muhammedans. 
Even in Europe, during medijeval times, Ttiaugre the 
" lady fair" of chivalric romance, it was quite as 
much the custom to decry women, and to relate 
stories of their pi-ofligacy, levity, and perversity, 
as ever it has been in the East. But we have 
changed all that in modem times : it is only to 
be hoped that we have not gone to the other 
extreme! — According to an Arabian writer, cited 
by IJane, "it is desirable, before a man enters upon 
any important undertaking, to consult ten intelligent 
persons among his particular friends ; or if he have 
not more than five such friends let him consult each 
twice; or if he have not more than one friend he 
should consult him ten times, at ten different visits 
[he would be ' a friend indeed,' to submit to so many 
consultations on the same subject] ; if he have not one 
to consult let him return to his wife and consult her, 
and whatever she advises him to do let him do the 
contrary, so shall he proceed rightly in his afiair and 
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attain his object."^ We may suppose this Tiu-kish 
story, from the Sintory of the Forty Vezirs, to be 
illustrative of the wisdom of such teaching: A man 
went on the roof of his house to repair it, and when 
he was about to come down he called to his wife, 
"How should I come down?" The woman answered, 
"The roof is free; what would happen? You are a 
young man— jump down." The man jumped down, 
and hia ankle was dislocated, and for a whole year he 
was bedridden, and his ankle came not bsick to its 
place. Next year the man again went on the roof of 
his house and repaired it. Then he called to his wife, 
" Ho I wife, how shall I come down ? " The woman 
said, "Jump not; thine ankle has not yet come to its 
place — come down gently." The man replied, "The 
other time, for that I followed thy words, and not 
those of the Apostle [i.e., Muhammed], was my ankle 
dislocated, and it is not yet come to its place; now 
shall I follow the words of the Apostle, and do the 
contrary of what thou sayest [KurAn, iii, 29.]" And 
he jumped down, and straightway his ankle came to 
its place. 

In the Turkish collection of jests ascribed to Khoja 
Nasni 'd-Din Efendi* is the following, which has been 

1 " Bear in mind," says Thorkel to Bork, in the Icelandic saga of 
Gieli the Outlaw, " bear in mind that a woman's coimaet is always 
unlucky." — On the otiier hand, quoth Panurge, "Truly I have 
found e. great deal of good in the counBul of women, olne&y in that 
of the old wivei among them." 

i The Khoja was contemporary with the renowned conqueror of 
nationB, Timilr, or Tlm\kleng, or, aa the minie is usually written 
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reproduced amongst ourselves within comparatively* 
recent years, and credited to an Irish priest : 

One day the Khoja wont into the pulpit of wl 
mosque to preach to the people. " men !" said 
he, " do you know what I should say unto you ?" 
They answered : " We know not, Efendi." " When 9 
you do know," said the Khoja, " I shall take the J 
trouble of addressing you." The next day he again 1 
ascended into the pulpit, and said, as hefore: "O | 
men! do you know what I should say unto you?"' 
" We do know," exclaimed they all with one voice.', 
" Then," said he, " what is the use of my addressing | 
you, since you already know ?" The third day he ] 
once more went into the pulpit, and asked the same 
question. The people, having consulted together aa I 
to the answer they should make, said : " Khoja, J 
some of us know, and some of us do not know." 
" If that be the case, let those who know tell those ! 
who do not know," said the Khoja, coming down. | 
A poor Arab preacher was once, however, not quite 
so successful. Having " given out," as we say, for I 
his text, these words, from the Kurdn, " I have ' 
in this country, Tamarlone, though there doea not appear to be | 
any authority that he was the official jeater at the court of that 
monaroh, as some writere have aeseirted. The pleasajitriea aBcribed 
to the Khoja — the title now generally signifies Teacher, or School- 
master, but formerly it was somewhat equivalent to our "Mr," 
or, more familiarly, " Goodman " — have been completely tranalated 
into Traach. Of coarse, a largo proportion of the jesta have been 
taken from Arabian and Persian collections, though some arc doubt- 
less genuine ; and they represent the Khoja as a ciirioui 
of shrcwilneBB and simplicity. A number of the foolish 
doings fathered on him arc given in my Book of Noodles, 
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called Noah/' and being unable to collect his 
thoughts, he repeated, over and oyer again, " I have 
called Noah," and finally came to a dead stop ; 
when one of those present shouted, "If Noah will 
not come, call some one else." Akin to this is our 
English jest of the deacon of a dissenting chapel 
in Yorkshire, who undertook, in the vanity of his 
heart, to preach on the Sunday, in place of the pastor, 
who was ill, or from home. He conducted the 
devotional exercises fairly well, but when he came 
to deliver his sermon, on the text, " I am the Light 
of the world," he had forgot what he intended to 
say, and continued to repeat these words, until an 
old man called out, " If thou be the light o' the 
world, I think thou needs snuffin' badly." 

To return to the Turkish jest-book. One day 
the Khoja borrowed a cauldron from a brazier, and 
returned it with a little saucepan inside. The owner, 
seeing the saucepan, asked: "What is this?" Quoth 
the Khoja: "Why, the cauldron has had a young 
one"; whereupon the brazier, well pleased, took 
possession of the saucepan. Some time after this 
the Khoja again borrowed the cauldron and took it 
home. At the end of a week the brazier called 
at the Khoja's house and asked for his cauldron. 
" O set your mind at rest," said the Kloja ; " the 
cauldron is dead." " Khoja," quoth the brazier, 
can a cauldron die ?" Responded the E^hoja : " Since 
you believed it could have a young one, why should 
you not also believe that it could die ?" 
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The Khoja had a pleasant way of treating beggars. 
One day a man knocked at his door. " What do you 
want ?" cried the Khoja from above. " Come down," 
said the man. The Khoja accordingly came down, 
and again said: "What do you want?" "I want 
charity," said the man. " Come up stairs," said the 
Khoja, When the beggar had come up, the Khoja 
said : " God help you " — the customary reply to a 
beggar when one will not or cannot give him any- 
thing, " master," cried the man, " why did you 
not say so below ?" Quoth the Khoja : " When I was 
above stairs, why did you bring me down ?" 

Drunkenness is punished (or punishable) by the 
infliction of eighty strokes of the bastinado in Muslim 
countries, but it is only flagrant cases that are thus 
treated, and there is said to be not a little private 
drinking of spirits as well as of wine among the 
higher classes, especially Turks and Persians. It 
happened that the governor of Siiricastle lay in a 
state of profound intoxication in a garden one day, 
and was thus discovered by the Khoja, who was 
taking a walk in the same garden with his friend 
Ahmed. The Khoja instantly stripped him of his 
ferage, or upper garment, and, putting it on his own 
back, walked away. "When the governor awoke 
and saw that his ferage had been stolen, he told 
his officers to bring before him whomsoever they 
found wearing it. The officers, seeing the ferage 
on the Khoja, seized and brought him before the 
governor, who said to him : " Ho ! Ivhoja, where did 
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you obtain that ferage ?" The Khoja responded 
"As I was taking a walk with my friend Ahmed 
we saw a fellow lying drunk, whereupon I took off 
his ferage and went away with it. If it be yours, 
pray take it." "0 no," said the governor, "it does 
not belong to me." 

Even being robbed could not disturb the Khoja's 
good humour. When he was lying in bed one night 
a loud noise was heard in the street before his house. 
Said he to his wife: "Get up and light a candle, 
and I will go and see what is the matter." " You 
had much better stay where you are," advised his 
wife. But the Khoja, without heeding her words, put 
the counterpane on his shoulders and went out. A 
fellow, on perceiving him, immediately snatched the 
counterpane from off the Khoja's shoulders and ran 
away. Shivering with cold, the Khoja returned into 
the house, and when his wife asked him the cause 
of the noise, he said : " It was on account of our 
counterpane; when they got that, the noise ceased 
at once." 

But in the following story we have a very old 
acquaintance in a new dress: One day the Khoja's 
wife, in order to plague him, served up some exceed- 
ingly hot broth, and, forgetting what she had done, 
put a spoonful of it in her mouth, which so scalded 
her that the tears came into her eyes. "O wife," 
said the Klioja, "what is the matter with you — is 
the broth hot?" "Dear Efendi," said she, "my 
mother, who is now dead, loved broth very much; 
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I thought of that, and wept on her account." The 
Khoja, thinking that what she said was tmth, took 
a spoonful of the broth, and, it burning his mouth, 
he began to bellow. " What is the matter with you ?" 
8aid his wife, "Why do you ciy?" Quoth the 
Khoja: "You cry because yoiir mother is gone, hut 
I cry because her daughter is here."' 

Many of the Muslim jests, like some our of own, are 
at the expense of poor preachers. Thus : there was 
in Baghdri^ a preacher whom no one attended after 
hearing him but once. One Friday when he came 
down from the pulpit he discovered that the only one 
who remained in the mosque was the muezzin — 
all his hearers had left him to finish his discourse 
as, and when, he pleased — and, still worse, his 
slippers had also fEaappeared. Accusing the muezzin 
of having stolen them, " I am rightly servetl by your 

' This is bow the same stoiy is told in our oldest English jeat- 
boob, entitled A Hundred Mery Talys (1525) : A certniu merchant 
and a, conrtier being upon a, time at dinner, having a hot costard, 
the courtier, being aomewhat bomely of majiner, took part of it and 
pnt it in bis mouth, which was so hot tb^t it made him shed tears. 
The merchant, looking on him, thought that he bad been weeping, 
and asked him why he wept. Thia oourtier, not willing it to be 
known that he bad hreut his mouth with the hot custard, answered 
and said, " Sir," ^uod he, " I had a brother which did a certain 
offence, wherefore he ws« hanged." The merchant thought the 
courtier had said tme, and anon, after the merchant was disposed 
to eat of the custard, and put a spoonful of it into his mouth, and 
brent his mouth also, that his eyes watered. This courtier, that 
perceiving, spake to the merchant, aud said, " Sir," quod he, 
"why do ye weep nowT" The merchant perceived how he had 
been deceived, and said, "Marry," quod he, "I weep because 
thou waat not hanged when that tliy brother was hanged." 
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suspicion," retorted he, " for being the only one that 
remained to hear you." — In Gladwin's Penman 
MooThshee we read that whenever a certain learned 
man preached in the mosque, one of the congregation 
wept constantly, and the preacher, observing this, 
concluded that his words made a great impression 
on the man's heart. One day some of the people 
said to the man: "That learned man makes no 
impression on our minds; — what kind of a heart 
have you, to be thus always in tears?" He an- 
swered : " I do not weep at his discourse, O Muslims. 
But I had a goat of which I was very fond, and 
when he grew old he died. Now, whenever the 
leajned man speaks and wags his beard I am re- 
minded of my goat, for he had just such a voice 
and beard." ^ But they are not always represented 
as mere dullards ; for example : A miserly old fellow 
once sent a Muslim preacher a gold ring without a 
stone, requesting him to put up a prayer for him 
from the pulpit. The holy man prayed that he 
should have in Paradise a golden palace without a 
roof. When he descended from the pulpit, the man 

I What may be an older form of this jest is found in the Kathd 
Mar^arif a Canarese collection, where a wretched singer dwelling 
next door to a poor woman causes her to weep and wail bitterly 
whenever he begins to sing, and on his asking her why she wept, 
she explains that his *' golden voice" recalled to her mind her 
dqnk^^ that died a month ago. — The story had found its way to oxir 
own country more than three centuries since. In Mery Tales and 
Quicke Anaweres (1536), under the title " Of the Friar that brayde 
in his Sermon," the preacher reminds a "poure wydowe" of her 
ass — all that her husband had left her — which had been devoured 
by wolves, for so the ass was wont to bray day and night. 
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went to him, and, taking him by the hand, said : " 
preacher, what manner of prayer is that thou hast 
made for me ?" " If thy ring had had a stone," 
replied the preacher, " thy palace should also have 
had a roof." 

Apropos of miaera, our English facetiffi books 
furnish many examples of their ingenuity in excusing 
themselves from granting favours asked of them by 
their ELcquaintancea ; and, human nature being much 
the same everywhere, the misers in the East are 
represented as being equally adroit, as well as witty, 
in parrying such objectionable requests. A Persian 
who had a very miserly friend went to him one day, 
and said : " I am going on a journey ; give me your 
ring, which I will constantly wear, and whenever I 
look on it, I shall i-emember you." The other 
answered : " If you wish to remember me, whenever 
you see your finger without my ring upon it, always 
think of me, that I did not give you my ring." And 
quite as good is the story of the dervish who said 
to the miser that he wanted something of him; to 
which he replied : " If yon will consent to a request 
of mine, I will consent to whatever else you may 
require"; and when the dervish desired to know 
what it was, he said : " Never ask me for anything 
and whatever else you say I will perform." 
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II 

THE TWO DEAF MEN AND THE TRAVELLEB — ^THE DEAF PEBSIAN AND 
THE HORSEMAN — ^LAZY SERVANTS — CHINESE HUMOUR : THE RICH 
MAN AND THE SMITHS ; HOW TO KEEP PLANTS ALIVE ; CRITICISING 
A PORTRAIT — THE PERSIAN COURTIER AND HIS OLD FRIEND — THE 
SCRIBE — THE SCHOOLMASTER AND THE WIT — ^THE PERSIAN AND 
HIS CAT— A LIST OF BLOCKHEADS — ^THE ARAB AND HIS CAMEL— 
A WITTY BAOHDADI — THE UNLUCKY SLIPPERS. 

It is well known that deaf men generally dislike 
having their infirmity alluded to, and even endeavour 
to conceal it as much as possible. Charles Lamb, 
or some other noted wit, seeing a deaf acquaintance 
on the other side of the street one day while walking 
with a friend, stopped and motioned to him ; then 
opened his mouth as if speaking in a loud tone, 
but saying not a word. " What are you bawling 
for?" demanded the deaf one. "D*ye think I can't 
hear?" — Two Eastern stories I have met with are 
most diverting examples of this peculiarity of deaf 
folks. One is related by my friend Pandit Nat6sa 
Sastri in his Folk-Lore of Southern iTidia, of which 
a few copies were recently issued at Bombay.^ A 
deaf man was sitting one day where three roads 
crossed, when a neatherd happened to pass that 
way. He had lately lost a good cow and a calf, 
and had been seeking them some days. When he 
saw the deaf man sitting by the way he took him 

^ Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., London, have in the press a new 
edition of this work, to be entitled *' Tales of the Sun; or, Popula/r 
Tales of SotUhem India, I am confident that the collection will 
be highly appreciated by many English readers, while its value to 
story-comparers can hardly be over-rated. 
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for a soothsayer, and asked him to find out by his 
knowledge of magic where the cow would likely 
be found. The herdsman waa also very deaf, and 
the other, without hearing what he had said, abused 
him, and said he wished to be left undisturbed, at 
the same time stretching out his hand and pointing 
at his face. This pointing the herd supposed to 
indicate the direction where the lost cow and calf 
should be sought; thus thinking (for he, too, had 
not heard a word of what the other man had said 
to him), the herd went off in search, resolving to 
present the soothsayer witli the calf if he found 
it with the cow. To his joy, and by mere chance, 
of course, he found them both, and, returning with 
them to the deaf man (still sitting by the wayside), 
he pointed to the calf and asked him to accept of 
it. Now, it so happened that the calf's tail was 
broken and crooked, and the deaf man supposed that 
the herdsman was blaming him for haviug broken 
it, and by a wave of his hand he denied the charge. 
This the poor deaf neatherd mistook for a refusal of 
the calf and a demand for the cow, so he said: 
" How very greedy you are, to be sure ' I promised 
you the caJf, and not the cow." " Never I" exclaimed 
the deaf man in a rage. " I know nothing of you 
or your cow and calf. I never broke the calTs 
tail." While they were thus quaiTcUiug, without 
understanding each other, a third man happened 
to pass, and seeing his opportunity to profit by 
their deafness, he said to the neatherd in a loud 
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voice, yet so as not to be heard by the other deaf 
man: "Friend, you had better go away with your 
cow. Those soothsayers are always greedy. Leave 
the calf with me, and I shall make him accept it." 
The poor neatherd, highly pleased to have secured 
his cow, went off, leaving the calf with the traveller. 
Then said the traveller to the deaf man: " It is, indeed, 
very unlawful, friend, for that neatherd to charge 
you with an offence which you did not commit; 
but never mind, since you have a friend in me. I 
shall contrive to make clear to him your innocence; 
leave this matter to me." So saying, he walked 
away with the calf, and the deaf man went home, 
well pleased that he had escaped from such a serious 
accusation. 

The other story is of a deaf Persian who was 
taking home a quantity of wheat, and, coming to 
a river which he must cross, he saw a horseman 
approach ; so he said to himself : " When that 
horseman comes up, he will first salute me, 'Peace 
be with thee'; next he will ask, 'What is the depth 
of this river?' and after that he will ask, how 
many radns of wheat I have with me." (A mdn 
is a Persian weight, which seems to vary in different 
places.) But the deaf man's surmises were all in 
vain; for when the horseman came up to him, he 
cried: '*Ho! my man, what is the depth of this 
river ?" The deaf one replied : " Peace be with 
thee, and the mercy of Allah and his blessing." 
At this the horseman laughed, and said : " May they 
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cut off thy beard !" The deaf one rejoined ; " To my 
neck and bosom." The horseman said : " Dust be 
on thy mouth !" The deaf man answered : " Eighty 
mdns of it." 

Tlie laziness of domestics is a common complaint 
in this country at the present day, but surely never 
was there a more lazy servant than the fellow whose 
exploits are thus recorded : A Persian husbandman 
one night desired his servant to shut the door, and 
the man said it was already shut. In the morning 
his master bade him open the door, and he coolly 
replied that, foreseeing this request, he had left it 
open the preceding night. Another night his master 
bade him rise and see whether it rained. But he 
called for the dog that lay at the door, and finding 
hia paws dry, answered that the night was fair; 
then being desired to see whether the fire was 
extinguished, he called the cat, and finding her 
paws cold, replied in the affirmative. — This story 
had gained currency in Europe in the 13th century, 
and it forms one of the medifeval Latin Stories 
edited, for the Percy Society, by Thos. Wright, 
where it is entitled, " De Maimundo Armigero." 
There is another Pei-aian story of a lazy fellow 
whose master, beinig sick, said to him : " Go and get 
me some medicine." " But," i-ejoined he, " it may 
happen that the doctor is not at home." " You will 
find him at home." " But if I do find him at home he 
may not give me the medicine," quoth the servant. 
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" Then take this note to him and he will give it 
to you." " Well," persisted the fellow, " he may give 
me the medicine, but suppose it does you no good ?" 
"Villain!" exclaimed his master, out o£ all patience, 
" will you do as I bid you, instead of sitting there 
so coolly, raising difficulties ?" '* Good sir," reasoned! 
this lazy philosopher, "admitting that the medicine 
should produce some effect, what will be the ultimate 
result ? We must all die some time, and what does 
it matter whether it be to-day or to-morrow ?" 

The Chinese seem not a whit behind other peoples 
in appreciating a good jest, as has been shown by the 
tales and bon mots rendered into French by Stanislas 
Julien and other eminent aavans. Here are three 
specimens of Chinese humour : 

A wealthy man lived between the houses of two 
blacksmiths, and was constantly annoyed by the 
noise of their hammers, so that he could not get 
rest, night or day. First he asked them to strike 
more gently; then he made them great promises if 
they would remove at once. The two blacksmiths 
consented, and he, overjoyed to get rid of them„ 
prepared a grand banquet for their entertainment. 
When the banquet was over, he asked them where 
they were going to take up their new abodes, and 
they replied — to the intense dismay of their worthy 
host, no doubt: "He who lives on the left of your 
house is going to that on the right ; and he who lives 
on your right is going to the house on your left." 
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There is a keen satirical hit at the venality o£ 
Chinese judges in our next story. A husbandman, 
who wished to rear a particular kind of VDgetahle, 
found that the plants always died. He consulted an 
experienced gardener as to the beat means of prevent- 
ing the death o£ plants. The old man replied : " The 
affair is very simple ; with every plant put down a 
piece of money." His friend asked what effect money 
could possibly have in a matter of this kind. "It 
is the case now-a-days," said the old man, " that 
where there is money life is safe, but where there is 
none death is the consequence." 

The tale of Apelles and the shoemaker is fami- 
liar to every schoolboy, but the following atory 
of the Chinese painter and his critics will be new 
to most readers : A gentleman having got his portrait 
painted, the artist suggested that he should consult 
the passers-by as to whether it was a good likeness. 
Accordingly he asked the fu-st that was going past : 
"Is this portrait like me?" The man said: "The 
cap is very like." When the next was asked, he said: 
"The drea-s is very like." He was about to ask a 
third, when the painter stopped him, saying : " The 
cap and the dress do not matter much; ask the person 
what he thinks of the face." The third man hesitated 
a long time, and then said : " The heard ia very like." 



And now we shall revert once more to Persian jests, 
many of which are, however, also current in India, 
through the medium of the Persian language. When 
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a man becomes suddenly rich it not unfrequently 
follows that he becomes as suddenly oblivious of his 
old friends. Thus, a Persian having obtained a lucra- 
tive appointment at court, a friend of his came shortly 
afterwards to congratulate him thereon. The new 
courtier asked him: "Who are you? And why do 
you come here?" The other coolly replied: "Do 
you not know me, then ? I am your old friend, and 
am come to condole with you, having heard that 
you had lately lost your sight." — This recalls the 
clever epigram: 

When Jack was poor, the lad was frank and free ; 

Of late he's grown brimful of pride and pelf ; 
You wonder that he don't remember me ? 

Why, don't you see, Jack has forgot himself ! 

The humour of the following is — to me, at least — 
simply exquisite: A man went to a professional 
scribe and asked him to write a letter for him. The 
scribe said that he had a pain in his foot. "A pain 
in your foot!" echoed the man. "I don't want to 
send you to any place that you should make such 
an excuse." "Very true," said the scribe; "but, 
whenever I write a letter for any one, I am always 
sent for to read it, because no one else can make it 
out." — ^And this is a very fair specimen of ready wit : 
During a season of great drought in Persia, a school- 
master at the head of his pupils marched out of 
ShIrAz to pray (at the tomb of some saint in the 
suburbs) for rain, when they were met by a waggish 
fellow, who inquired where they were going. The 
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preceptor informed him, and added that, no doubt, 
Allah would listen to the prayers of innocent children, 
" Friend," quoth the wit, " if that were the case, I 
fear there would not be a schoolmaster left alive." 

The "harmless, necessary cat" has often to bear 
the blame of depredations in which she had no share 
— ^especially the "lodging-house cat"; and, that such 
is the fact in Persia as well as nearer our own doors, 
let a story related by the celebrated poet Jim! serve 
as evidence; A husband gave a mdn of meat to 
his wife, bidding her cook it for his dinner. The 
woman roasted it and ate it all hei-self, and when 
her husband asked for the meat she said the cat had 
stolen it. The husband weighed the cat forthwith, 
and found that she had not increased in weight 
by eating so much meat; so, with a hundred per- 
plexing thoughts, he struck his hand on his knee^ 
and, upbraiding his wife, said: "0 lady, doubtless 
the cat, like the meat, weighed one mdn; the meat 
would add another mdn thereto. This point is not 
clear to me^that two mAns should become one mdn. 
If this is the cat, where is the meat? And if this is 
the meat, why has it the form of the cat f 

Readers of our early English jest-books will perhaps 
remember the story of a court-jester being facetiously 
ordered by the king to make out a list of all the fools 
in his dominions, who replied that it would be a much 
easier task to write down a list of all the wise men. I 
fancy there is some trace of this incident in the 
following Persian story, though the details are wholly 
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different: Once upon a time a party of merchants 
exhibited to a king some fine horses, which pleased 
him BO well that ho bought them, and gave the 
merchants besides a large sum of money to pay for 
more horses which they were to bring from their own 
country. >Some time after this the king, being merry 
with wine, said to his chief vazir: " Make me out a list 
of all the blockheads ia my kingdom." The vazfr 
replied that he had already made out such a list, and 
had put his Majesty's name at the top. "Why so?" 
demanded the king. " Because," said the vazir, " you 
gave a great sum of money for horses to be brought 
by merchants for whom no person is surety, nor does 
any one know to what country they belong ; and this 
is surely a sign of stupidity." " But what if they 
should bring the horses ?" The vazir readily replied : 
" If they should bring the horses, I should then 
erase yoiu^ Majesty's name and put the names of the 
merchants in its place." ' 

I A Bimilar incideut ia found in the 8tli chapter of the Spamsli 
work, El Conde Lucanor, written, in tha 14th century, by Princa 
Xkm Juoa Manuel, where a. pretended ulchemiBt obtains from a king 
a large sum uF money in order that he should procuie iu hia own 
distant country a certain thing necessary for the tranamutatioa of 
the baaer metaJs into gold. The impostor, of course, did not return, 
and BO on, much the same as in the above. — Many others of Don 
Maanel'a tales are trticeable to E^astern aources ; he wag evidently 
familiar with the Arabic language, and from his long intercourse 
with the Moora doubtless became acqtminted with Aaiatie atory- 
books. His manner of telling the stories ia, however, wholly hia 
, own, and some of them appear to be of hia own invention. — There is 
a variant of the same atory in Pasqitila Jeetn and Mother BuneAea 
JlierriTmnta, in which a servant enters hia maater'a name in a list 
of all the fools of his acc[uaintance, because he had lately lent hia 
cousin twenty pounda. 
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Everybody knows the story of the silly old woman 
who went to market with a cow and a. hen for sale, 
and asked only five ahillinga for the cow, but ten 
pounds for the hen. But no such fool was the Arab 
who lost his camel, and, after a long and fruitless 
search, anathematised the errant quadruped and her 
father and her mother, and swore by the Prophet that, 
should he find her, he would seU her for a dirham 
(sixpence). At length hia search was successful, and 
he at once regretted his oath ; but such an oath must 
not be violated, so he tied a cat round the camel's 
neck, and went about proclaiming : " I will sell this 
camel for a dirham, and this cat for a hundred dinars 
(fifty pounds) ; but I will not sell one without the 
other." A man who passed by and heard this 
exclaimed : " "What a very desirable bargain that 
camel would be if she bad not such a collar round 
her neck!'" 

For readiness of wit the Arabs would seem to 
compare very favourably with any race, European or 
' A yariimt pf this occura in the Heplamtron, an unoompleted 
work in imitatian of the Dtcameron, aacribBd to MarguQiite, queen 
o£ NsiVarre (18th century), but her voIeI de chambre Bonaventure des 
PecierB is supposed to have had n. haud iu its uompoHition. lii 
Novel 55 it Is related that a merchant is Saragassa on his death-bed 
desired his wife to sell a fine Spanish horse for as much bb it wonld 
fetch and give the money to the mendicant friars. After his death 
his widow did not approve of such u legacy, but, in order to obey 
her late husband'a will, she instmcted a servant to go to the market 
and ofier the horse for a ducat aud her cat for ninety-nine ducats, 
both, however, to be sold together. A gentleman purchosed the ' 
horse and the cat, well knowing that the former was fully worth a 
hundred ducats, and the widow handed over one ducat — for which 
the horse was nominally sold — to the mendicant friars. 
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Asiatic, and many examples of their felicitous 
repartees are fumiahed by native historians and 
grammarians. One of the best is : When a khalif 
was addressing the people in a mosque on his accession 
to the khallfate, and told them, among other things 
in his own praise, that the plague which had so long 
raged in Baghdad hiwl ceased immediately he became 
khalif ; an old fellow present shouted : " Of a truth, 
Allah was too merciful to give us both thee and the 
plague at the same time." 

The story of the Unlucky Slippers in Cardonne'a 
Mdanges de Littirature Orientale is a very good 
specimen of Arabian humour:' 

In former times there lived in the famous city of 
Baghdad a miserly old merchant named Abii Kasim. 
Although very rich, his clothes were mere rags ; his 
turban was of coarse cloth, and exceedingly dirty; but 
his slippers were perfect curiosities — the soles were 
studded with great nails, while the upper leathers 
consisted of as many different pieces as the celebrated 
ship Argos. He had worn them during ten years, 
and the art of the ablest cobblers in Baghdad had 
been exhausted in preventing a total separation of 
the parts; in short, by frequent accessions of nails 
and patches they had become so heavy that they 

1 Cardomie took this story from a. Turkiali wotk entitled " AjdHb 
ri-)«o'iMi> wa ghard'Hi en-naivdiiir (the Wonders of Remactablo 
Inoideiila and Rarities of Anecdotes), by Ahmed ibn Kemdem 
Khetkhody, wbicli waa composed for Sultan Murad IV, who 
reigned from A. D. 1623 to 1640. 
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passed into a pi-overb, and anything ponderous was 
compared to Abii Kasim's slippers. Walking one 
day in the ^-eat bazaar, the purchase of a lai^e 
quantity of crystal was ofl'ered to this merchant, and, 
thinking it a bargain, he bought it. Not long after 
this, hearing that a bankrupt perfumer had nothing 
left to sell but some rose-water, he took advantage 
of the poor man's misfortune, and purchased it for 
half the value. These lucky speculations had put 
him into good humour, but instead of giving an • 
entertainment, according to the custom of merchants 
when they liave made a profitable bargain, Abii 
Kasim deemed it more expetlient to go to the 
bath, which he had not frequented for some time. 
As he was undressing, one of his acquaintances 
told him that his slippers made liim the laughing- 
stock of the whole city, and that he ought to provide 
himself with a new pair. "I have been thinking 
about it," he answered; "however, they are not so very 
much worn but they will serve some time longer." 
While he was washing liimself, the kdzi of Eaghddd 
came also to bathe. Abii Kasim, coming out before 
the judge, took up his clothes but could not find his 
slippers — a new pair being placed in their room. Our 
miser, persuaded, because he wished it, that the friend 
who had spoken to him about his old slippers had 
made him a present, without hesitation put on these 
fine ones, and left the bath highly delighted. But 
when the kazl had finished bathing, his servants 
searched in vain for his slippers ; none could be found 
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but a wretched pair, which were at once identified as 
those of Ahii Kasim. The officers hastened after the 
supposed tliief, and, bringing him back with the theft 
on his feet, the kazi, after exchanging slippers, com- 
mitted him to prison. There was no escaping from 
the claws of justice without money, and, as Abii 
Kasim was known to be very rich, he was fined in a 
considerable sum. 

On returning home, our merchant, in a fit of 
indignation, flung his slippers into the Tigris, that 
ran beneath his window. Some days after they 
were dragged out in a fisherman's net that came up 
more heavy than usual. The nails with which the 
soles were thickly studded had torn the meshes of 
the net, and the fisherman, exasperated against the 
miserly Abii Kasim and his slippers — ^for they were 
known to everyone — determined to throw them into 
bis house through the window he had left open. The 
slippers, thrown with great force, reached the jars of 
rose-water, and smashetl them in pieces, to the intense 
consternation of the owner. " Cursed slippers ! " cried 
he, tearing his beard, " you shall cause me no farther 
mischief!" So saying, he took a spade and began 
to dig a hole in his garden to bury them. One 
of his neighbours, who had long borne him ill-will, 
perceiving him busied in digging the ground, ran 
at once to inform the governor that Abii Kasim 
had discovered some hidden treasure in his garden. 
Nothing more was needful to rouse the cupidity of 
the commandant. In vain did our miser protest 
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that he had found no treasure ; and that he only 
meant to bury Ms old slippers. The governor had 
counted on the money, so the afflicted man could only 
preserve his liberty at the expense of a large sum of 
money. Again heartily cui-sing the slippers, in order 
to effectually rid himself of them, he threw them into 
an aqueduct at some distance from the city, persuaded 
that he should now hear no more of them. But his 
evil genius had not yet sufficiently plagued him ; the 
ahppers got into the mouth of the pipe and stopped 
the flow of the water. The keepers of the aqueduct 
made haste to repair the damage, and, finding the 
obstruction was caused by Abii Kasim's slippers, 
complained of this to the governor, and once more 
was Abu Kasim heavily fined, but the governor 
considerately returned liim the slippers. He n 
resolved to bum them, but, finding them thoroughly 
soaked with water, he exposed tliem to the sun upon 
the terrace of his house, A neighbour's dog, perceiving 
the slippers, leaped from the terrace of his master's 
house upon that of Abii Kasim, and, seizing one of 
them in his mouth, he let it drop into the street : the 
fatal slipper fell directly on the head of a woman who 
was passing at the time, and the fright as well as the 
violence of the blow caused her to miscarry. Her 
husband brought his complaint before the kdzi, and 
Abd Kasim was again sentenced to pay a fine pro- 
portioned to the calamity he was supposed to iiave 
occasioned. He then took the slippers in his hand, 
and, with a vehemence tliat made the judge laugh, 
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said : " Behold, my lord, the fatal instruments of my 
misfortune ! These cursed slippers have at length 
reduced me to poverty. Vouchsafe, therefore, to 
publish au order that no one may any more impute to 
me the disasters they may yet occasion." The kdzi 
could not refuse his request, and thus Abu Kasim 
learned, to his bitter cost, the danger o£ wearing his 
slippers too long. 



in 



Too many Eastern stories turn upon the artful devices 
o£ women to screen their own profligacy, but there is 
one, told by Arab ShAh, the celebrated historian, who 
died A.D, 1460, in a collection entitled Fakihat al- 
Kltalifa, or Pastimes o£ the Khalifs, in which a 
lady exhibits great ingenuity, without any very 
objectionable motive. It is to the following effect : 

A young merchant in Baghdad had placed over 
the front of his shop, instead of a sentence from 
the Kuran, as is customary, these arrogant words : 
" Verily there is no cunning like unto that of 
man, seeing it surpas.ses the cunning of women." 
It happened one day that a very beautiful young 
lady, who had been sent by her aunt to pui-chase 
some rich stuffs for dre^es, noticed this inscrip- 
tion, and at once resolved to compel the despiser 
of her sex to alter it. Entering the shop, she 
said to him, after the usual salutations : " You see 
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my person ; can anyone presume to say that I am 
humpbacked?" He had hardly recovered from the 
astonishment caused by such a question, when the 
lady di-ew her veil a little to one side and continued : 
" Surely my neck is not as that of a raven, or as the 
ebony idols of Ethiopia?" The young merchant, 
between surprise and delight, signified his assent. 
"Nor is my chin double," said she, still farther 
unveiling her face ; "nor my lipa thick, like those of a 
Tartar?" Here the young merchant smiled. "Nor 
are they to be believed who say that my nose ia flat 
and my cheeks are sunken?" The merchant was 
about to express his horror at the bare idea of such 
blasphemy, when the lady wholly removed her veil 
and allowed her beauty to flash upon the bewildered 
youth, who instantly became madly in love with her. 
"Fairest of creatures!" he cried, "to what accident do 
I owe the view of those charms, which are hidden 
from the eyes of the less fortunate of my sex ? " She 
replied : " You see in me an unfortunate damsel, and I 
shall explain the cause of my present conduct. My 
mother, who was sister to a rich amir of Mecca, died 
some years ago, leaving my father in possession of an 
immense fortune and myself as sole heiress. I am now 
seventeen, my personal endowments are such as you 
behold, and a very small portion of my mother's 
fortune would quite suffice to obtain for me a good 
establishment in marriage. Yet such is the unfeeling 
avarice of my father, that he absolutely refuses me the 
least trifle to settle me in life. The only counsellor to 
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whom I could apply for help in this extremity was 
my kind nurse, and it is by her advice, as well as 
from the high opinion I have ever heard expressed of 
your merits, that I have heen induced to throw myself 
upon your goodness in this extraordinary manner." 
The emotions of the young merchant on heai-ing this 
story, may be readily imagined. " Cruel parent ! " he 
exclaimed. " He must be a rock of the desert, not a 
man, who can condemn so charming a person to 
perpetual solitude, when the slightest possible sacrifice 
on his part might prevent it. May I inquire his 
name?" "He is the chief k^i," replied the lady, and 
disappeared like a vision. 

The young merchant lost no time in waiting on the 
kdsd at his court of justice, whom he thus addressed : 
" My lord, I am come to ask your daughter in 
marriage, of whom I am deeply enamoured." Quoth 
the judge : " Sir, my daughter ia unworthy of the 
honour you design for her. But be pleased to 
accompany me to my dwelling, where we can talk 
over this matter more at leisure." They proceeded 
thither accordingly, and after partaking of refresh- 
ments, the young man repeated his request, giving 
a true account of his position and prospects, and 
offering to settle fifteen purses on the young lady. 
The kdzl expressed his gratification, but doubted 
whether the ofier was made in all seriousness, but 
when assured that such was the case, he said : " I no 
longer doubt your eamestnes.'^ and sincerity in this 
affair ; it is, however, just possible that your feelings 
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may change after the marriage, and it is but natural 
that I should now take proper precautions for my 
daughter's welfare. Tou will not blame me, there- 
fore, if, in addition to the fifteen puraes you have 
offiired, I require tliat five more be paid down 
previous to the marriage, to be forfeited in case of 
a divorce." "Say ten," cried the merchant, and the 
kizf looked more and more astonished, and even 
ventured to remonstrate with him on his precipitancy, 
but without efiect. To be brief, the kizi consented, 
the ten purses were paid down, the legal witnesses 
summoned, and the nuptial contract signed that very 
evening; the consummation o£ the marriage being, 
much against the will of our lover, deferred till the 
following day. 

When the wedding guests had dispersed, the young 
merchant was admitted to the chamber of his bride, 
whom he discovered to be humpbacked and hideous 
beyond conception! As soon as it was day, he arose 
from his sleepless couch and repaired to the public 
baths, where, after his ablutions, he gave himself up 
to melancholy refiections. Mingled with grief for his 
disappointment was mortification at having been the 
dupe of what now appeared to him a very shallow 
artifice, which nothing but his own passionate and 
unthinking precipitation could have rendered plausible. 
Nor was he without some twinges of conscience for the 
sarcasms which he had often uttered against women, 
and for which his present sufferings were no more 
than a just retribution- Then came meditations of 
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revenge upon the beautiful author of all this mischief ; 
and then his thoughts reverted to the possible means 
of escape from his difficulties: the forfeiture of the ten 
purses, to say nothing of the implacable resentment of 
the k^zi and his relatives ; and he bethought himself 
how he should become the talk of his neighbourhood — 
how Malik bin Omar, the jeweller, would sneer at him, 
and Salih, the barber, talk sententiously of liis folly. 
At length, finding reflection of no avail, he arose and 
with slow and pensive steps proceeded to his shop. 

His marriage with the kazi's deformed daughter 
had already become known to his neighbours, who 
presently came to rally him upon his choice of such a 
bnde, and scai'cely had they left when the young lady 
who had so artfully tricked him entered with a 
playful smile on her hps, and a glancing in her dark 
eye, which speedily put to flight the young mei-chant's 
thoughts of revenge. He arose and greeted her 
courteously. "May this day be propitious to thee!" 
said she. "May Allah protect and bless tliee'" Replied 
he: "Fairest of earthly creatures, how have I oHended 
thee that thou shouldst make me the subject of thy 
sport ? " " From thee," she said, " I have received no 
personal injury." "What, then, can have been thy 
motive for practising so cruel a deception on one who 
has never harmed thee ? " The young lady simply 
pointed to the inscription over the shop front. The 
merchant was abashed, but felt somewhat relieved on 
seeing good humour beaming from her beautiful eyes, 
and he immediately took down the inscription, and 
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substituted another, which declared that " TRin-Y 
THERE IS NO CUNNING LIKE UNTO THE CUNNING OF 
WOMEN, SEEING JT SURPASSES AND CONFOUNDS EVEN 
THE CUNNING OF MEN." Then the young lady 
conmiunicated to him a plan hy which he might 
get rid of his objectionable bride without Lncurring 
her father's resentment, which he forthwith put into 
practice. 

Next morning, as the kizt and his son-in-law 
were taking their coffee together, in the house of 
the former, they beard a strange noise in the street, 
and, descending to ascertain the cause of the dis- 
turbance, found that it proceeded from a crowd of 
low fellows — mountebanks, and such hke gentry, who 
had assembled with all sorts of musical instruments, 
with which they kept up a deafening din, at the 
same time dancing and capering about, and loudly 
felicitating themselves on the marriage of their 
pretended kinsman with the kdzt's daughter. The 
young merchant acknowledged their compliments 
by throwing handfuls of money among the crowd, 
which caused a renewal of the dreadful clamour. 
When the noise had somewhat subsided, the kazi, 
hitherto dumb from astonishment, turned to his 
aon-in-law, and demanded to know the meaning of 
such a scene before liis mansion. The merchant 
replied that the leaders of the crowd were his 
kinsfolk, although his father had abandoned the 
fraternity and adopted commercial pui-suits. He 
could not, however, disown his kindred, even for 
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the sake of the kAzi's daughter. On hearing this 
the judge was beside himself with rage and mor- 
tification, exclaiming : " Dog, and son of a dog 1 
what dirt is this you have made me eat?" The 
merchant reminded him that he was now his son-in- 
law ; that his daughter was his lawful wife ; declaring 
that he would not part with her for untold wealth. 
But the kdzi insisted upon a divorce and returned 
the merchant his ten purses. In the sequel, the 
young merchant, having ascertained the parentage 
of the clever damsel, obtained her in marriage, and 
lived with her for many years in happiness and 
prosperity.^ 



IV 

ASHAAB THE COVETOUS — THE STINGY MERCHANT AND THE HUNGBY 
BEDOUIN — ^THE SECT OP SAMBADIANS — ^THE STORY-TELLEB AND 
THE KING — ^BOYAL GIFTS TO POETS — ^THE PERSIAN POET AND 
THE IMPOSTOR — "STEALING POETRY" — ^THE RICH MAN AND THE 
POOR POET. 

Avaricious and covetous men are always the just 
objects of derision as well as contempt, and surely 
covetousness was quite concentrated in the person of 

1 This story has been taken from Arab Sh^ into the Breslau 
printed Arabic text of the Thxyasand and One Nighta, where it is 
related at great length. The original was rendered into French 
under the title of "Ruses des Femmes" (in the Arabic Ked-an-Nisa, 
Stratagems of Women) by Lescallier, and appended to his version 
of the Voyages of Sindbdd, published at Paris in 1814, long before 
the Breslau text of jTAe Nights was known to exist. It also forms 
part of one of the Persian Tales (Hazdr H Yek Ritz^ 1001 Days) 
translated by Petis de la Croix, where, however, the trick i& 
played on the kdzi, not on a young merchant. 
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Aahaab, a servant of Othman (seventh century), and 
a native of Medina, whose character has been very 
amusingly drawn by the acholiast: He never saw 
a man put his hand into his pocket without hoping 
and expecting that he would give him something. 
He never saw a funeral go by, but he was pleased, 
boping that the deceased harl left him something. 
He never saw a bride about to be conducted through 
the streets to the house of the bridegroom but he 
prepared his own house for her reception, hoping 
that her friends would bring her to his house by 
mistake. If he saw a workman making a box, he 
took care to tell him that he was putting in one 
or two boards too many, hoping that he would give 
him what was over, or, at least, something for the 
suggestion. He is said to have followed a man who 
was chewing mastic (a sort of gum, chewed, like 
betel, by Orientals as a pastime) for a whole mile, 
thinking he was perhaps eating food, intending, if 
so, to ask him for some. When the youths of the 
town jeered and taunted him, he told them there 
■was a wedding at such a house, in order to get rid 
of them (because they would go to get a share of 
the bonbons distributed there) ; but, as soon as they 
were gone, it struck him that passibly what he had 
told them was true, and that they would not have 
quitted him had they not been aware of its truth; 
and he actually followed them himself to see what 
he could do, though exposing himself thereby to fresh 
taunts from them. When asked whether he knew 
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anyone more covetous than himself, he said : " Yes ; 
a sheep I once had, that cUmbed to an upper stage 
of my house, and, seeing a rainbow, mistook it for 
a rope of hay, and jumping at it, broke her neck" — 
whence "Ashaab's sheep" became proverbial among 
the Arabs for covetousness as well as Ashaab himself. 



lity has ever been the chaTacteristic virtue 
of the Arabs, and a mean, stingy disposition is rarely 
to be found among them. A droll story of an Arab 
of the latter description has been rendered into vei-se 
by the Persian poet Liwa'i, the substance of which 
is aa follows : An Arab merchant who had been 
trading between Mecca and Damascus, at length 
turned his face homeward, and had reached within 
one stage of his house when he sat down to rest 
and to refresh himself with the contents of his 
waUet. While he was eating, a Bedouin, weary and 
hungry, came up, and. hoping to he invited to share 
his repast, saluted him, "Peace be with thee!" which 
the merchant returned, and asked the nomad who 
he was and whence he came. " I have coma from 
thy house," was the answer. "Then," said the mer- 
chant, "how fares my son Ahmed, absence from 
whom has grieved me sore?" " Thy son grows apace 
in health and innocence." " Good ! and how is his 
mother?" "She, too, is free from the shadow of 
sorrow." "And how is my beauteous camel, so 
strong to bear his load I" " Thy camel is sieek and 
fat." "My house-dog, too, that guards my gate, 
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pray how ia he?" "He is on the mat before thy 
door, by day, by night, on constant guard." The 
merchant, having thus his doubts and fears removed, 
resumed his meal with freshened appetite, but gave 
nought to the poor nomad, and, having finished, 
closed his wallet. The Bedouin, seeing his stinginess, 
writhed with the pangs of hunger. Presently a 
gazelle passed rapidly by them, at which he sighed 
heavily, and the merchant inquiring the cause of his 
sorrow, he said : " The cause is this — had not thy 
dog died he would not have allowed that gazelle to- 
escape!" "My dog!" exclaimed the merchant. "Ia 
my doggie, then, dead?" "He died from gorging 
himself with thy camel's hlood." " Who hath cast 
this dust on me?" cried the merchant. "What of 
my camel?" "Thy camel was slaughtered to furnish 
the funeral feast of thy wife." "Is my wife, too, 
dead?" "Her grief for Ahmed's death was such 
that she dashed her head against a rock." "But, 
Ahmed," asked the father — "how came he to die?" 
" The house fell in and crushed him." The merchant 
heard this tale with full belief, rent his robe, cast 
sand upon his head, then started swiftly homeward 
to bewail his wife and son, leaving behind his well- 
filled wallet, a prey to the starving desert-wanderer.^ 

1 A variant of thia story is founil in Le Grand's Fabtiaiu! U 
Oonles, ed. 1781, tome iv, p. 119, nnd it was probalily brought from 
the East duiing the Crusudea : Matmon was s, Talet to a count. 
Hie master, returning home from a tourney, met him on the way, 
and naked him where he waa going. He replied, with great 
ooolneas, that ha was going to aoek a lodgiuj; somewliere. " A 
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The Samradian sect of fire- worshippers, who believe 
only in the "ideal," anticipated Bishop Berkeley's 
theory, thus referred to by Lord Byron (Don Juan, 
xi, 1) : 

When Bishop Berkeley said, "there was no matter," 
And proved it — 'twas no matter what he said ; 

They say, his system 'tis in vain to batter. 
Too subtle for the airiest human head. 

Some amusing anecdotes regarding this singular sect 
are given in the Dabistdn, a work written in Persian, 
which furnishes a very impartial account of the 
principal religions of the world: A Samradian said 
to his servant : " The world and its inhabitants have 
no actual existence — ^they have merely an ideal 
being." The servant, on hearing this, took the first 
opportunity to steal his master's horse, and when he 
was about to ride, brought him an ass with the 
horse's saddle. When the Samradian asked : "Where 
is the horse ?" he replied : " Thou hast been thinking 
of an idea ; there was no horse in being." The 

lodging!" said the count. "What then has happened at home?" 
"Nothing, my lord. Only your dog, whom you love so much, is 
dead." ** How so ?" " Your fine palfrey, while being exercised in 
the court, became frightened, and in running fell into the welL" 
"Ah, who startled the horse?" "It was your son, Damaiseau, 
who feU at its feet from the window." " My son ! — O Heaven! 
Where, then, were his servant and his mother? Is he injured?" 
" Yes, sire, he has been killed by falling. And when they went 
to tell it to madame, she was so affected that she fell dead also 
without speaking." "Rascal! in place of flying away, why hast 
thou not gone to seek assistance, or why didst thou not remain 
at the chateau?" "There is no more need, sire; for Marotte, in 
watching madame, feU asleep. A light caused the fire, and there 
remains nothing now." — Truly a delicate way of "breaking ill 
news " ! 

H 
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master said : " It is true," and then mounted the ass. 
Having proceeded some distance, followed by his 
servant on foot, he suddenly dismounted, and taking 
the saddle off the back of the ass placed it on the ser- 
vant's back, drawing the girths tightly, and, having 
forced the bridle into his mouth, he mounted him, 
and flogged him along vigorously. The servant 
having exclaimed in piteous accent.? : " What is the 
meaning of this, master?" the Samradian replied: 
" There is no such thing as a whip ; it is merely 
videal. Thou art thinking only of a delusion." It 
is needless to add that the servant immediately 
repented and restored the horse. — Another of this 
sect having obtajned in marriage the daughter of a 
wealthy lawyer, she, on finding out her husband's 
peculiar creed, purposed to have some amusement 
at his expensa One day the Samradian brought 
home a bottle of excellent wine, which during his 
absence she emptied of its contents and filled again 
with water. When the time came for taking wine, 
she poured out the water into a gold cup, which 
was her own property. The Samradian remarked : 
" Thou hast given me water instead of wine." " It 
is only ideal," she answered ; " there was no wine 
in existence." The husband then said : " Thou hast 
spoken well ; give me the cup that I may go to i 
neighbour's house and bring it back full of wine." 
He thereupon took the gold cup and went out and 
sold it, concealing the money, and, instead of the 
gold vase, he brought back an earthen vessel filled 
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with wine. The wife, on seeing this, said : " What 
hast thou done with the golden cup?" He quietly- 
replied: "Thou art surely thinking of an ideal gold 
cup," on which the lady sorely repented her witticism.* 
I do not know whether there are any English 
parallels to these stories, but I have read of a Greek 
sage who instructed his slave that all that occurred 
in this world was the decree of Fate. The slave 
shortly after deliberately committed some offence, 
upon which his master commenced to soften his ribs 
with a stout cudgel, and when the slave pleaded that 
it was no fault of his, it was the decree of Fate, his 
master grimly replied that it was also decreed that 
he should have a sound beating. 



In Don Quixote, it will he remembered by all 
readers of that delightful work, Sancho begins to 
tell the knight a long story about a man who had 
to ferry across a river a large flock of sheep, but 
he could only take one at a time, as the boat 
could hold no more. This story Cervantes, in all 
hkelihood, borrowed from the DiscipliTia Clericaiis 
of Petrus Alfonsus, a converted Spanish Jew, who 
flourished in the 12th century, and who avowedly 
derived the materials of his work from the Arabian 
fabulists — probably part of them also from the 

1 The -Doftistrfii, or School of Mtameirs. TranHlated from the 
original PerBiaa, by Darid Shea and Anthony Troyer. 3 vole. 
Published by the Oriental Tranalation Fnnd, 1843. Vol, i, 108-200. 
The anthor of this work is said to be Moshan F^i, who flourished 
at Hyderdbdd about the end of the 18th century. 
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Talmud.^ His eleventh tale is of a king who desired 
bis minstrel to tell him a long story that should lull 
him to sleep. The story-teller accordingly begins 
to relate how a man had to cross a ferry with 600 
sheep, two at a time, and falls asleep in the midst 
of his narration. The king awakes him, but the 
story-teller begs that the man be allowed to ferry 
over the sheep before he resumes the stoiy.' — Possibly 
the original form of the story is that found in the 
Kathd ManjaH, an ancient Indian story-book : There 
was a king who used to inquire of all the learned 
men who came to his coiu^ whether they knew any 
stories, and when they had related all they knew, 
in order to avoid rewarding them, he abused them 

■ Pedro Alfonso (the Spanish form of his adopted name) was 
origiimlly a, Jewisli Rabbi, and was bom in 1062, at Hueaca, in 
the kingdom of Arragon. He waa reputed a num of very great 
learning, and on his being baptised (at the age of 44) was appointed 
by Alfonso XV, king of Castile and Leon, physicit 
household. His work, above referred to, is writte. 
has been translated into French, but not as yet int 
outline of the tales, by Douce, will he found prefixed ti 
English Metrical Romances. 

s This is also the Bubjeot of one of the Fablia': 
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□ the story in Alfonsus it is eurrent among the Milanese, 
and a Sicilian version is as follows ; Once upon a time there was a 
prince who studied and racked his brains so much that he learned 
magic and the art of finding hidden treasnrea. One day he dis- 
covered s. treasure in Daisisa. "O," he says, "now I ara going to 
get it out." But to get it out it was necessary that ten million 
million of ants should cross the river one by one in a bark made of 
the half -shell of a nut. The prince puts the bark in the 
makes the ants pass over — one, two, tliree ; and they are still doing 
it. Here the story-teller pauses and says; "We will llniflh the 
story when the ants have finished crossing the river." — Crane'a 
Italia)i Popular Tiies, p. 156. 
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for knowing so few, and sent them away. A shrewd 
and clever man, hearing of this, presented himself 
before the king, who asked his name. He replied 
that his name was Ocean of Stories. The king then 
inquired how many stories he knew, to which he 
ajiswered that the name of Ocean had been conferred 
on him because he knew an endless number. On 
being desired to relate one, he thus began : " King, 
there was a tank 36,000 miles in breadth, and 54,000 
in length. This was densely iilled witli lotus plants, 
and millions upon millions of birds with golden 
wings [called Hamsa] perched on those flowers. 
One day a hurricane arose, accompanied with rain, 
which the birds were not able to endure, and they 
entered a cave under a rock, which was in the vicinity 
of the tank." The king asked what happened next, 
and he replied that one of the birds flew away. 
The king again inquired what else occurred, and 
he answered: "Another flew away"; and to every 
question of the king he continued to give the same 
answer. At this the king felt ashamed, and, seeing 
it wag impossible to outwit the man, he dismissed 
him with a handsome present. 

A story bearing some resemblance to this is related 
of a khalif who was wont to cheat poets of their 
expected reward when they recited their compositions 
to him, until he was at length outwitted by the 
famous Arabian poet Al-Asma'I : It is said that a 
khalif, who was very penurious, contrived by a trick 
to send from his presence without any reward those 
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poets who came and recited their compositions to 
him. He had himself the faculty of retaining in his 
memory a poem after hearing it only onee; he htul 
a mamliik (white slave) who could repeat one that 
he had heard twice ; and a slave-girl who could 
repeat one that she had heard thrice. Whenever a 
poet came to compliment him with a panegyrical 
poem, the king used to promise him that if he 
found his verses to be of his own composition 
he would give him a sum of money equal in weight 
to what they were written on. The poet, consenting, 
would recite his ode, and the king would say: "It 
is not new, for I have known it some years"; and 
he would repeat it as he had heard it ; after which 
he would add : " And this mamliik also retains it in 
his memory," and order the mamliik to repeat it, 
which, having heard it twice, from the poet and 
the king, he would do. Then the king would say 
to the poet : " I have also a slave-girl who can repeat 
it," and, ordering her to do so, stationed behind the 
curtains, she would repeat what she had thus thrice 
heard ; so the poet would go away empty-handed. 
The celebrated poet Al-Asma'i, having heard of this 
device, determined upon outwitting the king, and 
accordingly composed an ode made up of very difficult 
words. But this was not the poet's only preparative 
measure — another will be presently explained; and 
a third was to assume the dres.s of a Bedouin, that 
he might not be known, covering his face, the eyes 
only excepted, with a litham. (piece of drapery), as 
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is usual with the Arabs of the desert. Thus disguised, 
he went to the palace, and having obtained permission, 
entered and saluted the king, who said to him : 
" Who art thou, O brother of the Arabs ? and what 
dost thou desire?" The poet answered: "May 
Allah increase the power of the king ! I am a poet 
of such a tribe, and have composed an ode in praise 
of our lord the khallf." " brother of the Arabs," 
said the king, "hast thou heard of our condition?" 
" No," answered the poet ; " and what is it, khalif 
of the age ?" " It is," replied the king, " that if the 
ode be not thine, we give thee no reward ; and if it 
be thine, we give thee the weight in money equal 
to what it is written upon." " How," said the poet, 
"should I assume to myself that which belongeth to 
another, and knowing, too, that lying before kings 
is one o£ the basest of actions ? But I agree to the 
condition, our lord the khalif." So he repeated his 
ode. The king, perplexed, and unable to remember 
any of it, made a sign to the mamldk, but he had 
retained nothing ; then called to the female slave, 
but she was unable to repeat a word, " brother 
of the Arabs," said the king, " thou hast spoken 
truth ; and the ode is thine without doubt. I have 
never heard it before. Produce, therefore, what it 
is written upon, and I will give thee its weight in 

L money, as I have promised." " Wilt thou," said the 
poet, " send one of the attendants to carry it ?" 
"To carry what?" demanded the king. "Is it not 
upon a paper in thy possession ?" " No, our lord 
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the khallf. At the time I composed it I could not 
procure a piece o£ paper on which to write it, and 
could find nothing but a fragment of a marble 
column left me by my father; so I engraved it 
upon that, and it lies in the courtyard of the palace." 
He had brought it, wrapped up, on the back of a 
camel. The king, to fulfil his promise, was obliged 
to exhau-st his treasury ; and, to prevent a repetition 
of this trick, in future rewarded poets according to 
the custom of kings. 



of royal gifts to poets, it is related that, 
when the Afghans had possession of Persia, a rude 
chief of that nation was governor of ShirAz. A 
poet composed a panegyric on his wisdom, his valour, 
and hia virtues. As he was taking it to the palace 
he was met by a friend at the outer gate, who 
inquired where he was going, and he informed him 
of his purpose. His friend asked him if he waa 
insane, to offer an ode to a barbarian who hardly 
understood a word ol: the Persian languag'e. "All 
that you say may be very true," said the poor poet, 
" but I am starving, and have no means of livelihood 
but by making verses. I must, therefore, proceed," 
He went and stood before the governor with his 
ode in his hand. "Who is that fellow?" said the 
Afghan lord. " And what is that paper which he 
holds?" "I am a poet," answered the man, "and 
this paper contains some poetry." " What is the 
of poetry ?" demanded the governor. " To render 
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great men like you immortal," he replied, making at 
the same time a profound how. " Let us hear some 
of it." The poet, on this mandate, began reading 
his composition aloud, but he had not finished the 
second stanza when he was interrupted. " Enough !" 
exclaimed the governor; "I understand it all. Give 
the poor man some money — that is what he wants." 
As the poet retired he met his friend, who again 
commented on the folly of carrying odes to a man 
who did not understand one of them, " Not under- 
stand!" he replied. "You are quite mistaken. He 
has beyond all men the quickest apprehension of a 
poet'e meamng !" 

The khahfs were frequently lavish of their gifts 
to poets, but they were fond of having their little 
jokes with them when in merry mood. One day 
the Arabian poet Thdiebi read before the khalif - 
Al-Mansiir a poem which he had juat composed, 
and it found acceptance. The khalif said : " 
Thdlebi, which wouldst thou rather have — that I 
give thee 300 gold dinars [about £150], or three 
wise sayings, each worth 100 dinars ? " The poet 
replied ; " Learning, Commander of the Faithful, 
is better than transitory treasure." " Well, then," 
said the khalif, " the first saying is : When thy 
garment grows old, sew not a new patch on it, for 
it hath an ill look." "0 woe!" cried the poet, "one 
hundred dinars are lost ! " Mansiir smiled, and pro- 
ceeded : " The second saying is : When thou anointest 
thy beard, anoint not the lower part, for that would 
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soil the collar of thy vest." "Alas!" exclaimed 
Th&lebi, "a thousand times, alasl two hundred dinars 
are lost!" Again the khalif smiled, and continued; 
" The third saying " — but before he had spoken it, the 
poet said : " O khalif of our prosperity, keep the third 
maxim in thy treasury, and give me the remaining 
hundred dinars, for they will bo worth a thousand 
times more to me than the hearing of maxims." At 
this the khalif laughed heartily, and commanded his 
treasurer to give ThAlebi five hundred dinars of gold, 
A droll story is told of the Persian poet Anwarl: 
Passing the market-place of Balkh one day, he saw a 
crowd of people standing in a ring, and going up, he 
put his head within the circle and found a fellow 
reciting the poems of Anwari himself as his own, 
Anwarl went up to the man, and said : " Sir, whose 
poems are these you are reciting ? " He replied : 
"They are Anwari's." "Do you know him, then?" 
said Anwari. The man, with cool effrontery, answered : 
" What do you say ? I am AnwarL" On hearing 
this Anwari laughed, and remarked : " I have heard 
of one who stole poetry, but never of one who stole 
the poet himself ! " — Talking of " stealing poetry," 
Jdmi tells us that a man once brought a composition 
to a critic, every line of which he had plagiarised 
from different collections of poems, and each rhe- 
torical figure from various authors. Quoth the critic : 
" For a wonder, thou hast brought a line of camels ; 
but if the string were untied, every one of the herd 
would run away in different directions." 
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There is no little humour in the story of the Persian 
poet who wrote a eulogium on a rich man, but got 
nothing for his trouble ; he then abused the rich man, 
but he said nothing; he next seated himself at the 
rich man's gate, who said to him : " You pmised 
me, and I said nothing ; you abused me, and I said 
nothing ; and now, why are you sitting here ?" 
The poet answered : " I only wish that when you 
die I may perform the funeral service." 



MOSQUE — THE 



Muslims and other Asiatic peoples, like Europeans 
not so many centuries since, are always on the watch 
for lucky or unlucky omens. On first going out of a 
morning, the looks and countenances of those who 
cross their path are scrutinised, and a smile or a frown 
is deemed favourable or the reverse. To encounter a 
person blind of the left eye, or even with one eye, 
forebodes sorrow and calamity. \Vhile Sir John 
Malcolm was in Persia, as British Ambassador, he 
was told the foliowing story : When Abbas the Great 
was hunting, he met one morning as day dawned 
an uncommonly ugly man, at the sight of whom 
hia horse started. Being nearly dismounted, and 
deemhig it a bad omen, the king called out in a rage 
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to have his head cut off. The poor peasant, whom 
the attendants had seized and were on the point 
of executing, prayed that he might be informed of 
hia crime. " Your crime," said the king, " is your 
unlucky countenance, which is the first object I saw 
this morning, and which has nearly caused me to fall 
from my horse." " Alas ! " said the man, " by this 
reckoning what term must I apply to your Majesty's 
countenance, which was the first object my eyes met 
this morning, and which is to cause my death ? " The 
king smiled at the wit of the reply, ordered the man 
to be released, and gave him a present instead of cut- 
ting off his head. — Another Persian story is to the 
same purpose; A man said to his servant: "If you 
see two crows together early in the morning, apprise 
me of it, that I may also behold them, as it will be a 
good omen, whereby I shall pass the day pleasantly." 
The servant did happen to see two crows sitting in 
one place, and informed his master, who, however, 
when he came saw but one, the other having in the 
meantime flown away. He was very angry, and 
began to beat the servajit, when a friend sent him a 
present of game. Upon this the servant exclaimed : 
" my lord ! you saw only one crow, and have 
received a fine present ; had you seen tivo, you would 
have met with iny fare."' 

ThiB lost jest reappears in the apoi^ryphal Life of Esop, by 

Ploiiudes, ttie nnly difference baing that Eaop's maater is invited to 

feast, instead of receiving a present of game, upon which Esop 

excluimB : " Alas ! I see two urowa, and I am beaten ; you see one, 

asked to a feast. What a deluaion is augury ! " 
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It would seem, from the following story, that an 
old man's prayers are sometimes reversed in response, 
as dreams are said to "go by contraries": An old 
Arab left his house one morning, intending to go to a 
village at some distance, and coming to the foot of 
a hill which he had to cross he exclaimed : " Allah I 
send some one to help me over this hill." Scarcely 
had he uttered these words when up came a fierce 
soldier, leading a mare with a very young colt by her 
side, who compelled the old man, with oaths and 
threats, to carry the colt. As they trudged along, 
they met a poor woman with a sick child in her 
arms. The old man, as he laboured under the weight 
of the colt, kept groaning, " Allah ! O Allah!" and, 
supposing him to be a dervish, the woman asked him 
to pray for the recovery of her child. In compliance, 
the old man said : "O Allah! I beseech thee to shorten 
the days of this poor child." "Alas!" cried the 
mother, " why hast thou made such a cruel prayer ? '* 
"Fear nothing," said the old man; "thy child will 
assuredly enjoy long life. It is my fate to have the 
reverse of whatever I pray for. I implored Allah for 
assistance to carry me over this hill, and, by way of 
help, I suppose, I have had this colt imposed on my 
shoulders." 

J&mi tells this humorous story in the Sixth 
" Garden " of his Bahdristdn, or Abode of Spring : 
A man said the prescribed prayers in a mosque and 
then began his personal supplications. An old woman. 
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who happened to be near him, exclaimed: " Allah! 
cause me to share in whatsoever he supplicates for." 
The man, overhearing her, then prayed: "O Allah I 
hang me on a gibbet, and cause me to die of 
scourging." The old trot continued: "0 Allah! pEirdon 
me, and preserve me from what he has asked for." 
Upon this the man turned to her and said : " What 
a very unreasonable partner this is ! She desires to 
share in all that gives rest and pleasure, but she 
3 to be my paiiner in distress and misery," 



We have already seen that even the grave and 
otiose Turk is not devoid of a sense of the ludicrous, 
and here is another example, from Mr. E. J. W. 
Gibb's translation of the Hvdory of the Forty 
Vezira: A party of Turkmans left their encamp- 
ment one day and went into a neighbouring city. 
Returning home, as they drew near their tents, they 
felt hungry, and sat down and ate some bread and 
onions at a spring-head. The juice of the onions went 
into their eyes and caused them to water. Now the 
children of those Turkmans had gone out to meet 
them, and, seeing the tears flow from their eyes, they 
concluded that one of their number had died in the 
city, so, without making any inquiry, they ran back, 
and said to their mothers : " One of ours is dead ia 
the city, and our fathers are coming weeping," Upon 
this all the women and children of the encampment 
went forth to meet them, weeping together. The 
Turkmans who were coming from the city thought 
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3 encampment ; and 
thus they were without knowledge one of the other, 
and they raised a weeping and wailing together such 
that it cannot be described. At length the elders of 
the camp stood up in their midst and said : " May ye 
all remain whole ; there is none other help than 
patience"; and they questioned them. The Turkmans 
coming from the city asked : " Who is dead in the 
camp ? " The others replied : " No one is dead in the 
camp ; who has died in the city ? " Those who were 
coming from the city, said: "No one has died in 
the city." The otliera said : " For whom then are 
ye wailing and lamenting?" At length they perceived 
that all this tumult arose from their trusting the 
words of children. 

This last belongs ratlier to the class of simpleton- 
stories ; and in the following, from the Rev. J. Hinton 
Knowlea' Folk Tcdea of Kashmir (TrUbner : 1888), we 
have a variant of the well-known tale of the twelve 
men of Gotham who went one day to fish, and, before 
returning home, miscounted their number, of which 
several analogues are given in my Book of Noodles, 
pp. 28 ff. (Elliot Stock: 1888): Ten peasants were 
standing on the side of the road weeping. They 
thought that one of their numher had been lost 
on the way, as each man had counted the company, 
and fomid them nine only. " Ho ! you — what's the 
matter?" shouted a townsman passing by. "0 sir," 
said the peasants, "we were ten men when we left 
the village, but now we are only nine." The towns- 
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man saw at a glance what foola they were : each of 
them had omitted to count himself in the number. 
He therefore told them to take off their topis (skull- 
caps) and place them on the ground. This they did, 
and counted ten of them, whereupon they concluded 
they were all there, and were comforted. But they 
could not tell how it waa. 



That wakefulness is not necessarily watchfulness 
may seem paradoxical, yet here is a Persian story 
which goes far to show that they are not always 
synonymous terms: Once upon a time (to commence 
in the good old way) there came into a city a 
merchant on horseback, attended by his servant on 
foot. Hearing that the city was infested by many 
bold and expert thieves, in consequence of which 
property was very insecure, he said to his servant at 
night r " I will keep watch, and do you sleep ; for I 
cannot trust you to keep awake, and I much fear that 
my horse may be stolen." But to this arrangement 
his faithful servant would not consent, and he insisted 
upon watching all night. So the master went to sleep, 
and three hours after awoke, when he called to his 
servant : " What are you doing ? " He answered : " I 
am meditating how Allah has spread the earth upon 
the water." The master said: "I am afraid lest 
thieves come, and you know nothing of it." " my 
lord, be satisfied; I am on the watch," The merchant 
again went to sleep, and awaking about midnight 
cried : " Ho ! what are you doing ? " The servant 
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replied : " I am considering how Allah has supported 
the sky without pillars." Quoth the master : " But I 
am afraid that while you are busy meditating thieves 
will carry off my horse." " Be not afraid, master, I 
am fully awake ; how, then, can thieves come ?" The 
master replied : " If you wish to sleep, I will keep 
watch," But the servant would not hear of this ; he 
was not at all sleepy ; so his master addressed himself 
once more to slumber ; and when one hour of the 
night yet remained he awoke, and as usual asked him 
what he was doing, to which he coolly answered: 
" I am considering, since the thieves have stolen the 
horse, whether I shall carry the saddle on my head, 
or you, sir." 



Somewhat akin to the familiar " story " of the man 
whose eyesight was so extraordinary that he could, 
standing in the street, perceive a fly on the dome of 
St. Paul's is the tale of the Three Dervishes who, 
travelling in company, came to the sea-shore of Syria, 
and desired the captain of a vessel about to sail for 
Cyprus to give them a passage. The captain was 
willing to take them " for a consideration " ; but they 
told him they were dervishes, and therefore without 
money, but they possessed certain wonderful gifts, 
which might be of use to him on the voyage. The 
first dervish said that he could descry any object at 
the distance of a year's journey; the second could 
hear at as great a distance as hia brother could see, 
" Well !" exclajmed the captain, "these are truly 
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miraculous gifts ; and pray, sir," said he, turning to 
the third dervish, "what may your particular ^t 
be ? " " I, sir," replied he, " am an unbeliever." When 
the captain heard this, he said he could not take such 
a person on board of his ship; but on the others 
declaring they must all three go together or remain 
behind, he at length consented to allow the third 
dervish a passage with the two highly-gifted ones. 
In the course of the voyage, it happened one fine day 
that the captain and the three dervishes v^ere on 
deck conversing, when suddenly the first dervish 
exclaimed : " Look, look ! — see, there — the daughter 
of the sultan of India sitting at the window of her 
palace, working embroidery." " A mischief on your 
eyes!" cried the second dervish, "for her needle has 
this moment dropped from her hand, and I hear it 
sound upon the pavement below her window." "Sir," 
said the third dervish, addressing the captain, " shall 
I, or shall I not, be an unbeliever ? " Quoth the 
captain : " Come, friend, come with me into my cabin, 
and let us cultivate unbelief together ! " 



A very droll parrot story occurs — where, indeed, we 
should least expect to meet with such a thing — in the 
Maanavi of Jelalu-'d-Din er-Riimi (13th century), a 
grand mystical poem, or rather series of poems, in six 
books, written in Persian rhymed couplets, as the title 
indicates. In the second poem of the First Book we 
read that an oilman possessed a fine parrot, who 
amused him with her prattle and watched his shop 
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during his absence. It chanced one day, when the 
oilman had gone out, that a cat ran into the shop in 
chase of a mouse, which bo frightened the parrot that 
she flew about from shelf to shelf, upsetting several 
jars and spilling their contents. When her master 
returned and saw the havoc made among hia goods he 
fetched the parrot a blow that knocked out all her 
head feathers, and from that day she sulked on 
her perch. The oilman, missmg the prattle of his 
favourite, began to shower his alms on every passing 
beggar, in hopes that some one would induce the 
pan-ot to speak again. At length a bald-headed 
mendicant came to the shop one day, upon seeing 
whom, the parrot, breaking her long silence, cried 
out 1 " Poor fellow ! poor fellow ! hast thou, too, upset 
some oil-jar?"' 

> This tale is found in the early Italian uovelists, slightly varied, 
and it was (Imibtlcas introilucBil by Tenetian merchants from the 
Levant : A parrot belonging to Count Fiesco was discovered one 
day stealing some roast meat from the kitchen. The enraged cook, 
overtaking him, threw a kettle of boiling water at him, which 
completely st^alded aU the feathers from his head, and left the poor 
bird with a bare poll. Some time afterwards, as Count Fiesco was 
engaged in conversation with an abbot, the parrot, observing the 
shaven crown of hia reverenco, hopped up to him and said : "What I 
do yira like roast meat too ! " 

In another form the story is orally current in the North of 
England. Dr. Fryer tells it to this eSect, in hia charming Englixh 
Fairy Ta/es/rom the North Country : A grocer kept a parrot that 
nsed to cry out to the customers that the sugar was sanded and the 
butter mised with lard. For this the bird had her neck wrung and 
was thrown upon an osh-heap ; but reviving and seeing a dead cat 
beside her she cried ; "Poor Puss! have you, too, suffered for telling 
the truth T " 

There is yet another variant of this droll tale, which has been 
popular for generations throughout England, and waa quite recently 
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Somewhat more credible is the tale of the man 
who taught a parrot to say, " What doubt is there of 
this ? " (dur in cheh shuk) and took it to market for 
aale, fixing the price at a hundred rupia. A Moghul 
asked the bird : " Are you really worth a hundred 
nipis ? " to which the bird answered very readily : 
" What doubt is there of this ? " Delighted with the 
apt reply, he bought the parrot and took it home ; 
but he soon found that, whatever he might say, the 
bird always made the same answer, so he repented his 
purchase and exclaimed : " I was certainly a great fool 
to buy tiiis bird ! " The parrot said : " What doubt 
is there of this?" The Moghul smiled, and gave 
the bird her liberty. 

Sir John Malcolm cites a good example of the 
ready wit of the citizens of Isfahan, in his entertaining 
Skdcltes of Persia, as follows : When the celebrated 
Haji Ibrahim was prime minister of Persia [some 
sixty years since], his brother was governor of 
Isfahan, while other members of his family held 

reproduced imm Americaa journal aa a genuine "nigger" story ; In 
olden times there was a roguish baker who mude many of his loaves 
less than the regulation weight, and one day, on obaerving the 
government inspector coming along the street, he concealed the light 
loaves In a closet. The inspector having found the bread on the 
counter of the proper weight, was about to leave, when a parrot, 
which the baker kept in his shop, cried out : " Light bread in the 
closet!" This caused a search to be made, and the baker was 
heavily fined. Full of fury, the baker seized the parrot, nTung its 
neck, and threw it in his back yard, near the carcase of a pig that 
had died of tlie measles. The parrot, coming to itself again, 
□bsarved tlie dead porker and inquired in a tone of sympathy ; " O 
poor piggy, didat thou, too, tell about light bread in the closet!" 
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several of the first offices of the kingdom. A shop- 
keeper one day went to the governor to represent 
that he was unable to pay certain taxes. "You 
must pay them," replied the governor, " or leave 
the city." "Where can I go to?" asked the Isfahan!. 
"To ShirAz or KashEui." "Your nephew rules in 
one city and your brother in the other." " Go to 
the Shdh, and complain if you like." " Your brother 
the Haji is prime minister." " Then go to Satan," 
said the enraged governor. " Haji Merhiim, your 
father, the pious pilgi-im, is dead," rejoined the 
undaunted Isfahd,ni. " My friend," said the governor, 
bursting into laughter, " I will pay your taxes, even 
myself, since you declare that my family keep you 
from all redress, both in this world and the next." 



The Hebrew Rabbis who compiled the Tulmud 
were, some of them, witty as well as wise — indeed 
I have always held that wisdom and wit are cousins 
german, if not full brothors^and our specimens of 
Oriental Wit and Humour may be fittingly concluded 
with a few Jewish jests from a scarce little book, 
entitled, Hebrew Tales, by Hyman Hurwitz r An 
Athenian, walking about in the streets of Jerusalem 
one day, called to a little Hebrew boy, and, giving 
him a pruta (a small coin of less value than a 
farthing), said : " Here is a pruta, my lad, bring 
me something for it, of which I may eat enough, 
leave some for ray host, and carry some home to my 
family." The boy went, and presently returned 
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with a quantity of salt, which he handed to the 
jester, " Salt I" he exclaimed, " I did not ask thee 
to buy me salt." " True," said the urchin ; " but 
didst thou not tell me to bring thee something 
of which thou mighte.st eat, leave, and take home ? 
Of this salt there is surely enough for all three 
purposes." ' 

Another Athenian desired a boy to buy him some 
cheese and eggs. Having done so, "Now, my lad," 
said the stranger, " tell me which of these cheese 
were made of the milk of white goats and which of 
black goats?" The little Hebrew answered: "Since 
thou art older tlian I, and more experienced, first do 
thou tell me which of these eggs came from white 
and which from block hens." 

Once more did a Hebrew urchin prove his supe- 
riority in wit over an Athenian : " Here, boy," said 
he, "here is some money; bring us some figs and 
grapes." The lad went and bought the fruit, kept 
half of it for himself, and gave the other half to the 
Athenian. " How !" cried the man, " is it the custom 
of this city for a messenger to take half of what 
he is sent to purchase I" "No," replied the boy; 
" but it is our custom to speak what we mean, and 
to do what we are desired." " Well, then, I did 

'In the Bev, J. Hinton Knowles' Folk-TaSu qf Kashmir a 
merchajit gives hU stupid son a, small coin with which ha ia to 
purchase aoaiething to eat, Bomething to drink, aomcthing to gnaw, 
aomething to aow in the garden, and some food for the cow. A 
clever young girl adviaea him to huy a water-melon, which would 
answer all the purposes required. — P. 145. 
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"Why, 



■what else could you mean," rejoined the little 
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Does not that word 



saymg, ' 
include the hearer as well as the speaker?" The 
stranger, not knowing how to answer such reasoning, 
smiled and went his way, leaving the shrewd lad 
to eat his share of the fruit in peace, 

" There is no rule without some exception," as 
the following tale demonstrates ; Rabbi Ehezar, who 
was as much distinguished by his greatness of mind 
as by the extraordinary size of his body, once paid 
a friendly visit to Eabbi Simon. The learned Simon 
received him most cordially, and filling a cup with 
wine handed it to him. Elliezar took it and drank 
it off at a draught. Another was poured out — it 
shared the same fate. " Brother Eliezar," said Simon, 
jestingly, " rememberest thou not what the wise men 
have said on this subject?" "I well remember,' 
replied his corpulent friend, " the saying of our 
histructors, that people ought not to take a cup at 
one draught. But the wise men have not so defined 
their rule as to admit of no exception; and in this 
instance there are not less than three — the cwp is 

I small, the receiver is large, and your WISE, brother 

I Simon, is delicious!" 
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/"ORIENTAL romancea are usually constructed on 
the plan of a number of tales connected by a 
general or leading story running throughout, like the 
slender thread that holds a necklace of pearls together 
— a familiar example of which is the Book of the. 
Thouaand and One Nights, commonly known amongst 
U8 imder the title of Arahian Nights Entertahi/nients. 
In some the subordinate tales are represented as being 
told by one or more individuals to serve a particular 
object, by the moral, or warning, which they are 
supposed to convey ; as in the case of the Book of 
Sindibdd, in which a prince is falsely accused by one 
of his father's ladies, and defended by the king's seven 
vazirs, or counsellors, who each in turn relate to the 
king two stories, the purport of which being to warn 
him to put no faith in the accusations of women, to 
which the lady replies by stories representing the 
wickedness and perfidy of men ; and that of the 
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Sakhtydr N&m.a, in which a youth, falsely accused 
of having violated the royal harem, obtains for 
himself a respite from death during ten days by 
relating to the king each day a story designed to 
caution him against precipitation in matters of 
importance. In others supernatural beings are the 
narrators of the subordinate tales, as in the Indian 
romances, Vetdla Panchavinaati, or Twenty-five Tales 
of a Demon, and the Sinhdsana Dwatrinsati, or 
Tales of the Thirty-two Speaking Statues — literally. 
Thirty-two (Tales) of a Throne. In others, again, 
the relators are birds, as in the Indian work entitled 
Hamaa Vinsati, or Twenty Tales of a Goose. 

Of this last class is the popular Persian work, TMi 
N6i/ma (Tales of a Parrot, or Parrot-Book), of which 
I purpose furnishing some account, as it has not 
yet been completely translated into English. This 
work was composed, according to Pertsch, in A.D. 
1329, by a Persian named Nakhshabf, after an older 
Persian version, now lost, which was made from a 
Sanskrit work, also no longer extant, but of which 
the modem representative is the Suka Saptati, or 
Seventy Tales of a Parrot.' The frame, or leading 

I Ziyin-'d-Din Nakhshabf, so called from Nakhehab, or Nas&f, 
the modem Kaahi, s. town situated between SamaFkBud and the 
Oxus, led a secluded life in BadA'iim, and died, as stated by 
>Abdal-Hakk, A.H. 751 (a.d. 1350-1).— Dt, Rieu's Catalogue ^ 
Persian M3S. in the British MuseKja.—la 1792 the Rev. R Gerrans 
pablislied an English translation of twelve of the fifty-two tales 
compiTBed in the TuCl 2fdma, but the work is now best known in 
Persia and India from an abridgment made by Kidiri in the last 
century, which was printed, with a translation, at London in ISOl. 
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story, of the Persian Parrot-Book is to the following 
effect : 

A merchant who had a very beautiful wife informs 
her one day that he has resolved to travel into foreign 
countries in order to increase his wealth by trade. 
His wife endeavours to persuade him to remain at 
home in peace and security instead of imperiling his 
life among strangers. But he expatiates on the evils 
of poverty and the advantages of wealth: "A man 
without riches is fatherless, and a home without 
money is deserted. He that is in want of cash is a 
nonentity, and wanders in the land unknown. It is, 
therefore, everybody's duty to procure as much money 
as possible ; for gold is the delight of our lives — ^it is 
the bright live-coal of our hearts — ^the yellow links 
which fasten the coat of mail — the gentle stimulative 
of the world — the complete coining die of the globe — 
the traveller who speaks all languages, and is welcome 
in every city — the splendid bride unveiled — ^the 
defender, register, and mirror of jehandars. The man 
who has dirhams [Scottice, * siller' — Fr. 'Targent'] 
is handsome ; the sun never shines on the inauspicious 
man without money." ^ Before leaving home the 
merchant purchased at great cost in the bazaar a 
wonderful parrot, that could discourse eloquently and 

1 '* He that has money in the scales," says Ssiddi, ''has strength 
in his arms, and he who has not the command of money is destitute 
of friends in the world." — Hundreds of similar sarcastic observations 
on the power of wealth might be cited from the Hindii writers, such 
as: ''He who has riches has friends; he who has riches has rela- 
tions ; he who has riches is even a sage ! " The following verses in 
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intelligently, and also a. sharak, a species of night- 
ingale, which, according to Gerrans, " imitates the 
human voice in so surprising a manner that, if you do 
not see the bird, you cajinot help heing deceived"; 
and, having put them into the same cage, he charged 
his spouse that whenever she had any matter of 
importance to transact she should first obtain the 
sanction o£ both birds. 

The merchant having protracted his absence many 
months (Vatsyayana, in his Kama Sutra, says that 
the man who is given to much travelling does not 
deserve to be majried), and, his wife chancing to be on 
the roof of her liouse one day when a young foreign 
piince of handsome appearance passed by with his 
attendants, she immediately fell in love with him — 
" the battle-axe of prudence di'opped from her hand ; 
the vessel of continence becsame a sport to the waves 



Honey, 

Oiir Money 

We fintl in the end 

Both relation and friend ; 

'Tia a, iielpniate for better, for woi 

Keither father nor mother, 

Kor sister nor brother. 






Of ci 



Are \iks a friend 
Still regard the 



the purse, 
n chEince ; 

"TJB the clink 

Of the chink 

to mako the heart dance. 
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of confusion ; while the avenues leading to the fortress 
of reason remained ungutirtled, the sugar-cane of 
incontinence triumphantly raised its head above the 
rose-tree of patience." The prince had also observed 
the lady, as she stood on the terrace of her house, and 
was instantly enamoured of her. He sends an old 
woman (always the obliging — " for a consideration " — 
go-between of Eastern lovers) to solicit an interview 
with the lady at his own palace in the evening, and, 
after much persuasion, she consents. Arraying her 
beauteous person in the finest apparel, she proceeds to 
the cage, and first consults the sharak as to the 
propriety of her purpose, The sharak forbids her to 
go, and is at once rewarded by having her head wrung 
off She then represents her case to the parrot, who, 
having witnessed the fate of his companion, prudently 
resolves to temporise with the amorous dame ; so he 
" quenched the fire of her indignation with the water 
of flattery, and began a tale conformable to her 
temperament, which he took care to protract till the 
morning." In this manner does the prudent parrot 
prevent the lady's intended intrigue by relating, night 
after night, till the merchant returns home from his 
travels, one or more fascinating tales, which he does 
not bring to an end till it is too late for the 



L 



1 In a Tcliigii M3., entitled PalCi VrHtli Mahima (the Value of 
Chaste Wives), the minister of Chaiidra. Pratdpu assumes the form 
of a hird owing to a curae pronounced agaiost him b; Siva, and Is 
sold to a merchant named Dhanodatta, whose son, Kuv£radatta, 
I. The bird by moral lessons reformed him for a time. 
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The order of the parrot's tales is not the sanie in 
all texts; in Kidiri's abridgment there are few of 
the Nights which correspond with those of the India 
Office MS, No. 2573, which may, perhaps, be partly 
accounted for by the circumstance that Kddiri has 
given only 35 of the 52 tales that are in the original 
text. For the general reader, however, the sequence 
of the tales is a minor consideration ; and I shall con- 
tent myself with giving abstracts of some of the best 
stories, irrespective of their order in any text, trnd 
complete translations of two or three others. It so 
happens that the Third Night is the same in Kddiri 
and the India Office MS. No. 2573, which comprises 
the complete text; and the story the eloquent bird 
relates on that night may be entitled 

Hie Stolen Images. 
A goldsmith and a carpenter, travelling in com- 
pany, steal from a Hindii temple some golden images, 
which, when they ai-rive in the neighboiu:hood of 
their own city, they bury beneath a tree. The 
goldsmith goes secretly one night and carries away 
the images, and next morning, when both go together 
to share the spoil, the goldsmith accuses the carpenter 
of having played him false. But the carpenter was a 
shrewd fellow, and so he makes a figure resembUng 

They went to a, town called PuahpamaTuri, where the king's sou 
Raw the wife of Kuveradatta whan he was absent from homa. An 
illicit amour was about to begin, when the bird interposed by 
relating tales of chaste wives, and detained the WMitoii kdy at home 
till her huaband returned. 



the goldsmith, dresses it in clothes similar to what 
he usually wore, and procures a couple of bear's 
cubs, which he teaches to take their food from the 
skirts and sleeves of the e&gy. Thus the cuba 
conceived a great affection for the figure of the 
goldsmith. He then contrives to steal the goldsmith's 
two sons, and, when the father comes to seek them 
at his house, he pretends they have been changed into 
young bears. The goldsmith brings his case before 
the kdzi ; the cubs are brought into court, and no 
sooner do they discover the goldsmith than they 
run up and fondle him. Upon this the judge decides 
in favour of the carpenter, to whom the goldsmith 
confesses his guilt, and offers to give up all the gold 
if he restore his children, which he does accordingly.' 



' Many Asiatic stories relate t< 
rally at the foot of a tree, to marlc the spot — by t 
companioDB, and its being secretly stolen by odb of them. The 
dB\-ico of the carpenter in the forogoing tale of abdiicting the 
rascally goldsmith's two sons, and so on, finds an analogue in the 
Panchatantra, the celebrated Sanskrit collection of fables (Book I, 
Fab. 21, of Benfey'a German translation), where we read that % 
yoang man, who had spent the wealth left to him by his father, 
had only a heavy iron balance remaining of all hia poaaesaious, and 
depositing it with a merchant went to another country. When 
he returned, after some timo, he went to the merchant and de- 
manded back his balance. The merchant told him it had been 
eaten by rats; adding: "The ii 
particnlarly sweet, and so the rat 

ing that the merchant spoke falaely, formed a pkn for the recoveij 
of his balance. One day betook the merchant's young son, unknown 
to hia father, to bathe, and left him in the care of a friend. When 
the merchant missed hia son he accused the young mnn of having 
stolen him, and summoned him to appear in the king's judgment- 
halL In answer to the merchant's accusation, the young man 
asserted that a kite had carried away the boy ; and when the 



if which it was composed was 
B it." The young raan, know- 
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The Sixth Tale of the Parrot, according to the India 
Office MS., relates to 

The Wfyuian Ga/rved out of Wood. 
Four men — a goldsmith, a carpenter, a tailor, and 
a dervish — travelling together, one night halted in 
a desert place, and it was agi'eed they should watch 
turn about until daybreak. The carpenter takes the 
first watch, and to amuse himself he carves the figure 
of a woman out of a log of wood. When it came 
to the goldsmith's turn to watch, finding the beautiful 
female figure, he resolved also to exhibit hia art, 
and accordingly made a set of ornaments of gold 
and silver, which he placed on the neek, arms, and 
ankles. During the third watch the tailor made a 
suit of clothes becoming a bride, and put them on 
the figure. Lastly, the dervish, when it came to his 
turn to watch, beholding the captivating female form, 
prayed that it might be endowed with life, and 
immediately the effigy became animated. In the 
morning all four fell in love with the charming 
damsel, each claiming her for himself ; the carpenter, 
because he ■ had carved her with his own hands ; 
the goldsmith, because he had adorned her with 
gems; the tailor, because he had suitably clothed 
her; and the dervish, because he had, by his inter- 

officera of tlie court declared tbia to be inipoesible, he said : " In 
a eoimtry wliere an iron bitlanoc was eaten by rats, a kite might 
welJ carry ofF an elephant, much more a boy." The meruhant, 
having lost his caoae, returned the baJonce to the young man and 
received back bis boy. 



cession, endowed her with life. While they were 
thus disputing, a man came to the spot, to whom 
they referred the case. On seeing the woman, he 
exclaimed : " This is my own wife, whom you have 
stolen from me," and compelled them to come hefore 
the kutwal, who, oa viewing her beauty, in his turn 
claimed her as the wife of his brother, who had 
been waylaid and murdered in the desert. The 
kutwal took them all, with the woman, before the 
kdzi, who declared that she was hia slave, who had 
absconded froin his house with a large sum of money. 
An old man who was present suggested that they 
should all seven appeal to the Tree of Decision, and 
thither they went accordingly ; but no sooner had 
they stated their several claims than the trunk of 
the tree split open, the woman ran into the cleft, 
and on its reuniting she was no raore to be seen. 
A voice proceeded from the tree, saying; "Every- 
thing returns to its first principles"; and the seven 
suitors of the woman were overwhelmed with shame." 
' So, too, Boethiua, in hia De GoneotaCion^ Philosopkiie, says, 
ftccording to Cliaucer'a translation: "All thyngea eeken ayen to 
Mr [i.e. their] prapre conrsB, and all thyngea rejoysen on Mr 
rctoumynge agayne to hir nature." — A tale current in Ourle, and 
given in Indian Nalea aiul Qaerifj for Sept. 1887, is an illustration 
of tile inasim that "everything returns to its first principles" ; A 
certain prince chose his friends out of the lowest class, and naturally 
imbibed their principles and habits. When the death of his father 
placed him on the throne, he soon made Ms former associates his 
oonrtiera, and esacted the most servile homage from the nobleB. 
The old vazir, however, despised the young king and would render 
none. This so exasperated him that he called his oomiselliirs 
together to advise the most excmciating of tortures for the old man. 
Said one : "Let Mm be fiayed alive and let shoes be made of his 
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I am strongly of opinion that the foregoing story 
is of Buddhistic extraction ; but however this may be, 
it is not a bad specimen of Eastern humour, nor ia 
the following, which the eloquent bird tella the lady 
another night : 

Of the Man whose Mare waa kiclced by a 

Merchant's Horse. 
A merchant had a vicious horse that kicked a 
mare, which he had warned the owner not to tie 
near his animal. The man carried the merchant 
before the kfiai, and stated his complaint. The kizi 
inquired of the merchant what he had to say in big 
own defence ; but he pretended to be dumb, answer- 
skin." The vazlr ejaculated on this bat one word, "Origin.'" Said 
tlie next : " Let him be hacked into pieces and his limbs coat to the 
dogs." The vazlr said, "Origin." Another advised : " Let him be 
forthwith executed, and Ma house be levelled to the ground." 
Onoe more the vazir simply said, ' ' Origiii. " Then the king turned 
to the rest, who declared each according to his opinion, the vazfr 
noticing each with the same word. At last a young man, who had 
not spoken hitherto, was asked. "May it please your Majesty," 
said he, "if yon ask my opinion, it is this : Here is an aged man, 
and honourable from hia years, family, and position ; moreover, he 
served in the king your father'a court, and nursed you as a boy. 
It were well, considering all theae mattera, to pay him respect, 
and render his old age comfortable." Again the vazir uttered 
the word "Origin." The king now demanded what be meant by it. 
" Simply this, your Majesty," responded the vazfr ; " You have 
here the sona of ahoemakera, butchera, esrecutionera, and so forth, 
and each has expressed himself according to his father's trade. 
There is but one noble-bom among them, and he has made himself 
conspicuous by speaking according to the manner of bis race." 
The king waa ashamed, and released the vazlr. — A paraUel to this 
ia found in the Turkish Qirq VezSr Tarlk-kl, or Hiatory of the Forty 
Vexin (Lady's 4th Stoiy) : according to Mr. Gibb'a translation, 
"All things return to their origin." 
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ing not a word to the judge's interrogatirea. Upon 
this the kazl remarked to the plaintiff that since the 
merchant was dumb he coukl not be to blttme for the 
accident. " How do you know he is dumb ?" said the 
owner o£ the mare. " At the time I wished to fasten 
my mare near his horse he said, 'Don't!' yet now 
he feigns himself dumb." The kdzf observed that 
if he was duly warned against the accident he had 
himself to blame, and so dismissed the case. 



We are not without instances in European popular 
fictions of two young persons dreaming of each other 
and falling in love, although they had never met or 
known of each other's existence. A notable example 
is the story of the Two Dreams in the famous 
History of the Seven Wise Masters. Incidents of 
this kind are very common in Oriental stories: the 
romance of Kdmarupa (of Indian origin, but now 
chiefly known through the Persian version) is based 
upon a dream which the hero has of a certain 
beautiful princess, with whom he falls in love, and 
he sets forth with his companions to find her, should 
it be at the uttermost ends of the earth. It so 
happens that the damsel aJso dreams of him, and, 
when they do meet, they need no introduction to each 
other. The Indian romance of Vasayadatta has 
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a similar plot, But the royal dreamer and lover in 
the following story, told by the Parrot on the 39th 
Night, according to the India Office MS. No. 2573, 
adopted a plan for the discovery of the beauteous 
object of bis vision more conformable to his own 



The Emperor's Bream. 
An emperor of China dreamt of a very beautiful 
damsel whom he had never seen or heard of, and, 
being sorely pierced with the darts of love for the 
creature of his dreaming fancy, be could find no 
peace of mind. One of bis vazlrs, who was an 
excellent portrait painter, receiving from the emperor 
a miDUte description of the lady's features, drew 
the face, and the imperial lover acknowledged the 
likeness to be very exact. The vazir then went 
abroad with the portrait, to see whether any one 
could identify it with the fair original. After many 
disappointments he met with an old hermit, who 
at once recognised it as the portrait of the princess 
of Rum,' who, he informed the vazir, had an uncon- 
qnerable aversion against men ever since she beheld, 
in her garden, a peacock basely desert his mate 
and their young ones, when the tree on wliich their 
nest was built had been struck by lightning. She 
believed that all men were quite as selfish as that 
peacock, and was resolved never to marry. Returning 

1 Originally, RiSmelia (Rilm Eyli) was only implied by the word 
Bdm, bnt in course of time it was employed to designate tlie whole 
Torkiah empire. 
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to his imperial raa,ater with these most interesting 
particulars regarding the object of his affection, he 
next undertakes to conquer the strange and unnatural 
aversion of the princess. Taking with him the 
emperor's portrait and other pictures, he procures 
access to the princess of Riim ; shows her, first, 
the portrait of the emperor of China, and then 
pictures of animals in the royal menagerie, among 
others that of a deer, concerning which he relates 
a story to the effect that the emperor, sitting one 
day in his summer-house, saw a deer, his doe, and 
their fawn on the bank o£ the river, when suddenly 
the waters overflowed the banks, and the doe. in 
terror for her life, fled away, while the deer bravely 
remained with the fawn and was drowned. This 
story, so closely resembling her own, struck the 
fair princess with wonder and admiration, and she 
at once gave her consent to be united to the emperor 
of China ; and we may suppose that " they con- 
tinued together in joy and happiness until they 
were overtaken by the terminater of delights and 
the separater of companions." 

There can be little or no doubt, I think, that in 
this tale we find the original of the frame, or leading 
story, of the Persian Tales, ascribed to a dervish 
named Mukhlis, of Isfahan, and written after the 
Arabian Nights, as it is believed, in which the nurse 
of the Princess has to relate almost as many stories 
to overcome her aversion against men (the result of 
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an incident similar to that witnessed by the Lady o£ 
Eiim) as the renowned Sheherazade had to tell her 
lord, who entertained — for a very different reason — 
a bitter dislike of i 



I now present a story unabridged, translated by 
Gerrans in the latter part of the last century. It is 
assuredly of Buddhistic origin: 

The Oolden Apparition, 
In the extreme boundaries of Khurasdn there once 
lived, according to general report, a merchant named 
Abdal-Malik, whose warehouses were crowded with 
rich merchandise, and whose coffers overflowed with 
money. The scions of genius ripened into maturity 
under the sunshine of his liberality; the sons of 
indigence fattened on the bread of his hospitality ; 
and the parched traveller amply slaked hia thirst 
in the river of his generosity. One day, as he 
meditated on the favours which his Creator had 
BO luxuriantly showered upon him, he testified his 
gratitude by the following resolution : " Long have 
I traded in the theatre of the world, much have I 
received, and little have I bestowed. This wealth 
was entrusted to ray care, with no other design or 
intention but to enable me to assist the unfortunate 
and indigent. Before, therefore, the Angel of Death 
shall come to demand the spoil of my mortality, 
it is my last wish and sole intention to expiate my 
sins and follies by voluntary oblations of this she- 
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camel [alluding to the Muslim Feast of the Camel] 
in the last month of her pregnancy, and to proclaim 
to all men, by this late breakfasting [alluding to 
the Feast of Ramadan, when food is only permitted 
after sunset], my past mortification." 

In the tranquil hour of midnight an apparition 
stood liefore him, in the habit of a fakir. The 
merchant cried: "What art thou?" It answered: 
" I am the apparition of thy good fortune and the 
genius of thy future happiness. When thou, with 
such unbounded generosity, didst bequeath all thy 
wealth to the poor, I determined not to pass by 
thy door unnoticed, but to endow thee with an 
inexhaustible treasure, conformable to the greatness 
of thy capacious soul. To accomplish which I will, 
every morning, in this shape, appear to thee; thou 
shalt strike me a few blows on the head, when 
I shall instantly fall low at thy feet, transformed 
into an image of gold. From this freely take as 
much as thou shalt have occasion for; and every 
member or joint that shall be separated from the 
image shall be instantly replaced by another of 
the same precious metal."' 

At daybreak the demon of avarice had conducted 
Hajm, the covetous, to the durbar of Abdal-Malik, 
the generous. Soon after his arrival the apparition 
presentetl itself. Abdal-Malik immediately arose, 
and after striking it several blows on the head it 
' If tho members severed from the gdlden image were to be 
inetaatly replaced by others, wliat need was there for the dailj 
appearance of the " fakir," as promiaed! — But n'importt! 
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fell down before him, and was changed into an ima^ 
of gold. As much as sufficed for the necessities of 
the day he took for himself, and gave a much larger 
portion to his visitor. Hajra was overjoyed at the 
present, and concluded from what he had seen that 
he or any other person who shonold treat a fakir in 
the same manner could convert him into gold, and 
consequently that by beating a number he might 
multiply hia golden images. Heated with this fond 
imagination, he quickly returned to his house and 
gave the necessary orders for a most sumptuous 
entertainment, to which he invited all the fakirs 
in the province. 

When the keen appetite was assuaged, and the 
exholarating sherbet began to enliven the convivial 
meeting, Hajm seized a ponderous club, and with 
it regaled his guests tUl he broke their heads, and 
the crimson toiTent stained the carpet of hospitality. 
The fakirs elevating the shriek of sore distress, the 
kutwal's guard came to their assistance, and soon a 
multitude of people assembled, who, after binding 
the offender with the strong cord of captivity, 
carried him, together with the fakirs, before the 
governor of the city. He demanded to know the reason 
why he had so inhospitably and cruelly behaved 
to these harmless people. The confounded Hajm 
replied : " As ' I was yesterday in the house of 
Abdal- Malik, a fakir suddenly appeared. The 
merchant struck him some blows on the head, and 
he fell prostrate before him, transformed into a 



golden image. Imaginmg that any other person 
could, by a similar behaviour, force any fakir to 
undergo the like metamorphosis, I invited these 
men to a banquet, and regaled them with some 
blows of my cudgel to compel them to a similar 
transformation ; but the demon of avarice has 
deceived me, and the fascinating temptation of gold 
has involved me in a labyrinth of ills." 

The governor at once sent for Abdal-Malik, and, 
demanding a solution of Hajm's mysterious tale, was 
thus answered by the charitable merchant ; " The 
unfortunate Hajm is my neighbour. Some days ago 
he began to exhibit symptoma of a disordered 
imagination and distracted brain, and during these 
violent paroxysms of insanity he related some ridi- 
culous fable of me and the rest of my neighbours. 
No better specimen can be adduced than the extrava- 
gant action of which he now stands accused, and 
the absurd tale by which he attempts to apologise 
for the commission of it. That madness may no 
longer usurp the palace of reason, to revel upon 
the ruins of his mind, deliver him to the sons of 
ingenuity, the preservers and restorers of health ; 
let thera purify his blood by sparing diet, abridge 
him of his daily potations, and by the force of 
medicinal beverage recall him from the precipice of 
ruin," This advice was warmly applauded by the 
governor, who, after Hajm hod been compelled to 
ask pardon of the fakirs for the ill-treatment they 
had received, was soundly bastinadoed before the 
tribunal, and carried to the hospital for madness. 
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That each man has his " genius " of good or evil 
fortune is an essentially Buddhistic idea. The same 
story occurs, in a different form, in the Hiiopadesa, 
or Friendly Counsel, an ancient Sanskrit collection of 
apologues, and an abridgment of the Panchafuntra, 
or Five Chapters, where it forms Fatle 10 of Book 
ni : In the city of Ayodhya (Oude) there was a 
soldier named Churamani, who, being anxious for 
money, for a long time with pain of body worshipped 
the deity, the jewel of whose diadem is the lunar 
crescent. Being at length purified from his sins, in 
his sleep he had a vision in which, through the 
favour of the deity, he was directed by the lord 
of the Yaksha.s [Kuvera, the god of wealth] to do 
as follows : " Early in the morning, having been 
shaved, thou must stand, club in hand, concealed 
behind the door of the house ; and the beggar whom 
thou seest come into the court thou wilt put to death 
without mercy by blows of thy staff Instantly 
the beggar will become a pot full of gold, by which 
thou wilt be comfortable for the rest of thy life." 
These instructions being followed, it came to pass 
accordingly; but the barber who had been brought 
to shave him, having witnessed it all, said to himself, 
" is this the mode of gaining a treasure ? Why, 
then, may not I also do the same ?" From that 
day forward the barber in like manner, with club 
in hand, day after day awaited the coming of the 
be^ar. One day a beggar being so caught was 
attacked by him and killed with the stick, for which 
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oflence the barber himself waa beaten by the king's 
officers, and died. — In the Panchatantra, in place of 
a aoldier, a banker who had lost all his wealth 
determines to put an end to his life, when he dreams 
that the personification of Kuvera, the god of riches, 
appears before him in tlie form of a Jaina mendicant — 
a conclusive proof of the Buddhistic origin of the 
story, — A trunkless head performs the same part in 
the Eussian folk-tale of the Stepmother's Daughter, 
on which Mr. Ralston remarks that, " according to 
Buddhist belief the treasure which has belonged 
to anyone in a former existence may come to him 
in the form of a man, who, when Idlled, is turned 
to gold."' 

There is an analogous story to this of the Golden 
Apparition in an entertaining little book entitled, The 
Orientalist; or. Letters of a Rabbi, by James Noble, 
published at Edinburgh in 1831, of which the follow- 
ing is the outline : 

An old Dervish falls ill in the house of a poor widow, 
who tends him with great care, and when he recovers 
his health he offers to take charge of her only son, 
Abdallah. The good woman gladly consents, and the 
Dervish sets out accompanied by his young ward, 
having intimated to his mother that they must perform 
a journey which would last about two years. One day 
they arrived at a solitary place, and the Dervish said 
to Abdallali : " My son, we are now at the end of our 
> Ealstoii'a ifusrian FM-Talea, p. 224, note. 
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journey. I shall employ my prayers to obtain from 
A Hub that the earth shall open and make an entrance 
wide enough to permit thee to descend into a place 
where thou shalt find one of the greatest treasures that 
the earth contains. Hast thou courage to descend into 
the vault?" Abdailah assured him that he might 
depend on his fidelity ; and then the Dervish lighted a 
smaU fire, into which he cast a perfume : he read and 
prayed for some minutes, after which the earth opened, 
aJid he said to the young man : " Thou mayest now 
enter. Hemember that it is in thy power to do me a 
great service ; and that this is perhaps the only oppor- 
tunity thou shalt ever have of testifying to me that 
thou art not ungrateful. Do not let thyself be dazzled 
by the riches that thou shalt find there : think only of 
seizing upon an iron candlestick with twelve branches, 
which thou shalt find close to the door. That is 
absolutely necessary to me : come up with it at once." 
Abdailah descended, and, neglecting the advice of the 
Dervish, filled his vest and sleeves with the gold and 
jewels which he found heaped up in the vault, where- 
upon the opening by which he had entered closed of 
itself. He had, however, sufficient presence of mind to 
seize the iron candlestick, and endeavoured to find some 
other means of escape from the vault. At length he 
discovers a narrow passage, which he follows until 
he reaches the surface of the earth, and looking for 
the Dervish saw him not, but to his surprise found that 
he was close to his mother's house. On showing his 
wealth to his mother, it all suddenly vanished. But 
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the candlestick remained. He lighted one of the 
bi-anehes, upon which a dervish appeared, aod after 
turning round an hour he threw down an asper (about 
three failhings in value) and vanished. Next night 
he put a lighted candle in each of the branches, when 
twelve dervishes appeared, and having continued their 
gyrations for an hour each threw down an asper and 
vanished. In this way did Abdallah and his mother 
contrive to live for a time, till at length he resolved to 
carry the candlestick to the good Dervish, hoping to 
obtain from him the treasure which he had seen in the 
vault. He remembered his name and city, and on 
reaching his dwelling found the Dervish living in a 
magnifieent palace, with fifty porters at the gate. 
The Dervish thus addressed Abdallah: "Thou art an 
ungrateful wretch ! Hadst thou known the value of the 
candlestick thou wouldst never have brought it to me. 
I will show thee its true use." Then the Dervish placed 
a light in each branch, whereupon twelve dervishes 
appeared and began to whirl, but on his giving each a 
blow with a stick, in an instant they were changed 
into twelve heaps of sequins, diamonds, and other 
precious stones. Ungrateful as Abdallah had shown 
himself, yet the Dervish gave him two camels laden 
with gold, and a slave, telling him that he must depart 
the next morning. During the night Abdallah stole 
the candlestick and placed it at the bottom of his sacks. 
At daybreak he took leave of the generous Dervish 
and set off. When about half a day's journey from 
his own city he sold the slave, that there should be no 
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witness to his former poverty, and bought another in 
hia stead. Arriving home, he carefully placed his loads 
of treasure in a private chamber, and then put a light 
in each branch of the candlestick ; and when the twelve 
dervishes appeared, he dealt each of them a blow with 
a stick. But he had not observed that the good 
Dervish employed his left hand, and he had naturally 
used his right, in consequence of which the twelve 
dervishes drew each from under their robes a heavy 
club and beat him till he was nearly dead, and then 
vanished, aa did also the treasure, the camels, the slave, 
and the wonder-working candlestick 1^ 

A warning against avarice is intended to be con- 
veyed in the tale, or rather apologue, or perhaps we 
ahould consider it as a sort of allegory, related by the 
sagacious bird on the 47th Night, according to the India 
Office MS., but the 16th Night of Kddiri's abridgment. 
It is to the following effect, and may be entitled 

2%e Fov/r Treasure-Seekers, 

'T~ Once on a time four intimate friends, who made a 

common fund of all their possessions, and had long 

1 The same story ia given by the Comte de Caylua — but, like 
Noble, without stating where the arigictil is to be found — in his 
Conlm Orientaux, first published in 1745, under the title of 
"Hiatoire de Dervich Abounadar." These entertaining tales are 
roprodaoed in ia Oahintt da FMx, ed. 1786, tome nv. — It will 
be observed that the first paj't of the story bears a close resemblance 
to that of our childhood's favourite, the Arabian tale of " Ahtddin 
and the Wonderful Lamp," of which manj analogues and variants, 
both European and Asiatic, are cited in the first volume of my 
Popular Tales and FiclioTis, 1887 ; — see also a, aupplementary note 
by me on Aladdin's Lamp in Xolcs and Qiierien, Jan. 5, 1889, p. 1. 
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enjoyed the wealth of their indastrious aneestoi's, at 
length lost all their goods and money, and, barely 
saving their lives, quitted together the place of their 
nativity. In the course of their travels they meet a 
wise Brdhiuan, to whom they relate the history of their 
misfortunes. He gives each of them a pearl, which he 
places on their heads, telling them, whenever the pearl 
drops from the head of any of them, to examine the 
spot, and share equally what they find there. After 
walking some distance the pearl drops from the head 
of one of the companions, and on examining the place 
he discovers a copper mine, the produce of which he 
offers to share with the others, but they refuse, and, 
leaving him, continue their journey. By-and-by the 
pearl drops from the head of another of the friends, 
and a silver mine is found ; but the two others, believing 
that better things were in store farther on, left him to 
his treasure, and proceeded on their way till the pearl 
of the third companion dropped, and they found in the 
place a rich gold mine. In vain does he endeavour to 
persuade his companion to be content with the wealth 
here obtainable; he disdainfully refuses, saying that, 
since copper, silver, and gold had heen found, fortune 
had evidently reserved something infinitely better for 
him ; and so he quitted his friend and went on, till he 
reached a narrow valley destitute of water; the air 
like that of Jehennan ; '■ the surface of the earth like 



' That is, heU. Properly, i 
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is Je-Hinnon, near Jeruaalem, which. 
mes the crematiaa ground for human 
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infernal fire; no animal or bird was to be seen; and 
chilling blasts alternated with sulphurous exhalations. 
Here the fourth pearl dropped and the owner discovered 
a mine o£ diamonds and other gems, but the ground 
was covered with snakes, cockatrices, and the most 
venomous serpents. On seeing this he detenniiies to 
return and share the produce of the third companion's 
gold mine; but when he comes to the spot he can 
find no trace of the mine or of the owner. Proceeding 
next to the silver mine, he finds it is exhausted, and his 
friend who owned it has gone ; so he will now content 
himself with copper; but, alas! his first friend had died 
the day before his arrival, and strangers were now in 
possession of the jnine, who laughed at his pretensions, 
and even beat him for his impertinence. Sad at heart, 
he journeys on to where he and his companions had 
met the Brahman, but he had long since depai'ted to a 
far distant country ; and thus, through his obstinacy 
and avarice, he was overwhelmed with poverty and 
disgrace — ^without money and without friends. 



This story of the Four Treasure-seekers forms the 
third of Book V of the Panchatantra, where the 
fourth companion, instead of finding a diamond mine 
guarded by serpents, etc., discovers a man with a wheel 
upon his head, and on his asking this man where he 
conld procure water, who he was, and why he stood 
with the wheel on his head, straightway the wheel 
is transferred to his own head, as had been the case of 
the former victim who had asked the same questions o£ 
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his predecessor. The third man, who had found the 
gold mine, wondering that his companion tarried so 
long, sets off in search of him, and, finding hira with 
the wheel on his head, asks why he stood thus. 
The fourth acquaints him of the property of the 
wheel, and then relates a number of stories to show 
that those who want common sense will surely come 
to grief. 

It is more than probable that several of the tales 
and apologues in the Panckatantra were derived from 
Buddhist sources; and the incident of a man with a 
wheel on liia head is found in the Chinese -Sanskrit 
work entitled Fu-pen-hi/ng-t3i-king, which Wassiljew 
translates 'Biography of S^kyamuni and hia Com- 
panions,' and of which Dr. Beal has published an 
abridged English translation imder the title of the 
Momantie History of Buddha. In this work (p. 342 ffi) 
a merchant, who had struck his mother because she 
would not sanction his going on a trading voyage, in 
the course of his wanderings discovers a man " on 
whose head there was placed an iron wheel, this wheel 
was red with heat, and glowing as from a furnace, 
terrible to behold. Seeing this terrible sight, Md,itri 
exclaimed: 'Who are you? Why do you carry that 
terrible wheel on your head?' On this the wretched 
man replied : ' Dear air, is it possible you know me not? 
I am a merchant chief called Gorinda.' Then Mditri 
asked him and said : ' Pray, then, tell me, what dreadful 
crime have you committed in former days that you are 
constrained to wear that fiery wheel on your head.' 
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Then Gorinda answered ; ' In former days I was angry 
with and struck my mother as she lay on the ground, 
and for this reason I am condemned to wear this fiery 
iron wheel around my head.' At this time Miitri, self- 
accused, began to cry out and lament ; he was filled 
with remorse on recollection of his own conduct, and 
exclaimed in agony : ' Now am I caught like a deer in 
the snare.' Then a certain Yaksha, who kept guard 
over that city, whose name was Viruka, suddenly came 
to the spot, and removing the fiery wheel from off the 
head of Gorinda, he placed it on the head of Miitri. 
Then the wretched man cried out in his agony and 
said: '0 what have I done to merit this torment?' to 
which the Yaksha replied : 'You, wretched man, dared 
to strike your mother on the head as she lay on the 
ground; now, therefore, on your head you shall wear 
thiafiery wheel; through 60,000 years your punishment 
shall last: be assured of this, through all these years 
you shall wear this wheel.' " 



Some of the Parrot's recitals have other tales sphered 
within them, so to say — a plan which must be 
familiar to all readers of the Arabian Nights. In 
the following amusing tale, which is perhaps the 
best of the whole series (it is th§ 41st of the India 



Office MS. No. 2573, and the Slat in Kadiri's version), 
there are two subordinate stories : 



The 



Ass. 



At a certain period of time, as ancient historians 
inform us, an ass and an elk were so fond of each 
other's company that they were never seen separate. 
If the plains were deficient in pasture, they repaired 
to the meadows ; or, if famine pervaded the valleys, 
they overleaped the garden-fence, and, like friends, 
divided the spoil. 

One night, during the season of verdure, about 
the gay termination of spring, after they had rioted 
in the cup of plenty, and lay rolling on a green 
carpet of spinach, the cup of the siliy ass began 
to overflow with the froth of conceit, and he thus 
expressed his unseasonable intentions : 

" comrade of the branching antlers, what a 
mirth-inspiring night is this ! How joyous are 
the heart-attracting moments of spring! Fragrance 
distUs from every tree ; the garden breathes otto 
of roses, and the whole atmosphere is pregnant 
with musk. In the umbrageous gloom of the 
waving cypress the turtles are exchanging their 
vows, and the bird of a thousand songs [i.e., the 
nightingale] sips nectar from the lips of the rose: 
nothing is wanting to complete the joys of spring 
but one of my melodious songs. When the warm 
blood of youth shall cease to give animation to 
these elegant limbs of mine, what relish shall I 
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have for pleasure? And when the lamp of my 
life is extinguished, the spring will return in vain." 

Nakhehabi, ttvubm; at every seaeon is delighifvl, 
amd a song sweetly m/wrm/ared captivates the seTiees. 

The viusician who charTtis our ears wUl moat 
assxt/redly find the road of success to ov/r hearts} 

The elk answered : " Sagacious, iong-eored associate, 
what an unseasonable proposal is this ? Rather let 
us converse together about pack-saddles and sacks; 
tell me a story about straw, beans, or hay-lofts, 
unmerciful drivers, and heavy burdens. 

What business has the Ass to medcUe with music t 

Wliat occasion has Long-ears to attempt to sing? 
You ought also to recollect," continued the elk, "that 
we are thieves, and that we came into this garden 
to plunder. CJonsider what an enormous quantity 
of beets, lettuces, parsley, and radislies we have 
eaten, and what a fine bed of spinach we are 
spoiling ' ' Nothing can be more disgusting than a 
bird that sings out of season ' is a proverb which 
is as current among the sons of wisdom as a bill 
of exchange among merchants, and as valuable as 
an unpierced pearl. If you are so infatuated as to 
permit the enchanting melody of your voice to draw 
you into this inextricable labyrinth, the gardener will 
instantly awake, rouse his whole caravan of work- 
men, hasten to this garden and convert our music into 

' The Itallcieed ptwaages which occnr in thU tale arc verses in the 
original Persian text. 
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mourning; so that our history will be like that of 
the house-breakers." 

The Prince of Folly, expressing a wish to know 
how that was, received the following information : 

The Foolish Thieves. 

In one of the cities of Hindiistdn some thieves 
broke into a house, and after collecting the most 
valuable movables sat down in a comer to bind 
them up. In this comer WfiU3 a large two-eared 
earthen vessel, brimful of the wine of seduction, 
which sublime to their mouths they advanced and long- 
breathed potations exhausted, crying: "Everything 
is good in its tum ; the hours of busmess are past- 
come on with the gift which fortune bestows ; let 
us mitigate the toils of the night and smooth the 
forehead of care." As they approached the bottom 
of the flagon, the vanguard of intoxication began to 
storm the castle of reason; wild uproar, tumult, and 
their auxiliaries commanded by a sirdar of nonsense, 
soon after scaled the walls, and the songs of folly 
vociferously proclaimed that the sultan of discretion 
was driven from his post, and confusion had taken 
possession of the garrison. The noise awakened the 
master of the mansion, who was first overwhelmed 
with surprise, but soon recollecting himself, he seized 
his trusty scimitar, and expeditiously roused his 
servants, who forthwith attacked the sons of dis- 
order, and with very little pains or risk extended 
them on the pavement of death. 
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Nakhahabi, everything is good in ita eeason. 

Let each 'perfomi kis pa/rt in the world, that the 
world may go round. 

He who drinks at an unreasonable hour ought not 
to complain of the vintner. 

Here Long-ears superciliously answered : " Pusill- 
animous companion, I am the blossom of the city 
and the luminary of the people ; my presence gives 
life to the plains, and my hannony cultivates the 
desert. If, when in vulgar prose I express the 
unpremeditated idea, every ear is filled with delight, 
and the fleeting soul, through ecatacy, flutters on the 
trembling lips — what must be the eflect of my songs ? " 

The elk rejoined : " The ear must be deprived of 
sensation, the heart void of blood, and formed of 
the coarsest clay must be he who can attend your 
lays with indifference. But condescend, for once, 
to listen to advice, and postpone this music, in which 
you are so great a proficient, and suppress not only 
the song, but the sweet murmuring in your throat, 
prelusive to your singing, and shrink not up your 
graceful nostrils, nor extent the extremities of your 
jaws, lest you should have as much reason to repent 
of your singing as the faggot-raaker had of hia 
dancing." The ass demanding how that came to 
pass, the elk made answer aa follows ; 

2'he Faggot-maker and the Magic Bowl. 

As a faggot-maker waa one day at work in a wood, 
he saw four peris [or fairies] sitting neai- him, with 
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a magnificent bowl before them, which supplied them 
with all they wanted, I£ they had occasion for food 
of the choicest taste, wines of the most delicious 
flavour, garments the most valuable and convenient, 
or perfumes of the most odoriferous exhalation — in 
short, whatever necessity could require, luxury de- 
mand, or avarice wish for — they had nothing more 
to do but put their hands into the bowl and pull 
out whatever they desired. The day following, the 
poor faggot-niaker being at work in the same place, 
the peris again appeared, Eind invited him to be one 
of their party. The proposal was cheerfully accepted, 
and impressing his wife and children with the seal of 
forgetful ness, he remained some days in their com- 
pany. Recollecting himself, however, at last, he thus 
addressed his white-robed entertainers : 

"I am a poor faggot-maker, father of a numerous 
family ; to drive famine from my cot, I every evening 
return with my faggots ; but my cares for my wife 
and fireside have been for some time past obliterated 
by the cup of your generosity. If my petition gain 
admission to the durbar of your enlightened auditory, 
I will return to give them the salaam of health, and 
inquire into the situation of their affairs." 

The peris graciously nodded acquiescence, adding: 
" The favours you have received from us are trifling, 
and we cannot dismiss you empty-handed. Make 
choice, therefore, of whatever you please, and the 
fervour of your most unbounded desire shall be 
slaked in the stream of our munificence." 
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The wood-cutter replied : " I have but one wish 
to gratify, and that ia ao unjust and ao imreasonaVile 
that I dread the very thought of naming it, since 
nothing but the bowl before us will satisfy my 
ambitioua heart." 

The peris, bursting into laughter, answered: "We 
shall suffer not the least inconvenience by the loss 
of it, for, by virtue of a talisman which we possess, 
we could make a thousand in a twinkling. But, in 
order to make it as great a treasure to you as it 
■ has been to ua, guard it with the utmost care, for 
it will break by the most trifling blow, and be sure 
never to make use of it but when you really want it." 

The faggot-maker, overcome with joy, said : " I will 
pay the most profound attention to this inexhaustible 
treasure; and to preserve it from breaking I will 
exert every faculty of my souL" Upon saying this 
he received the bowl, with which he returned on 
the wings of rapture, and for some days enjoyed his 
good fortune better than might be expected. The 
necessaries and comforts of life were provided for 
his family, his creditors were paid, alms distributed 
to the poor, the brittle bowl of plenty was guarded 
with discretion, and everything around him was 
arranged for the reception of his friends, who as- 
sembled in such crowds that his cottage overflowed. 
The faggot-maker, who was one of those choice 
elevated spirits whose money never rusts in their 
possession, finding his habitation inadequate for the 
entertainment of his guests, built another, more 
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spacious and magnificent, to which he invited the 
whole city, and placed the magic bowl in the middle 
of the grand saloon, and every time he made a dip 
pulled out whatever was wished for. Though the 
views of his visitors were various, contentment was 
visibly inscribed on every forehead: the hungry 
were filled with the bread of plenty; the aqueducts 
overflowed with the wine of ShirAz; the effeminate 
were satiated with musky odours, and the thirst of 
avarice was quenched by the bowl of abundance. 
The wondering spectators exclaimed: "This is no 
bowl, but a boundless ocean of mystery! It is not 
what it appears to be, a piece of furniture, but an 
inexhaustible magazine of treasure!" 

After the faggot-maker had thus paraded his good 
fortune and circulated the wine-cup with very great 
rapidity, he stood up and began to dance, and, to 
show his dexterity in the art, placed the brittle 
bowl on his left shoulder, which every time he 
turned round he struck with his hand, crying : " 
soul-exhilarating goblet, thou art the origin of my 
ease and affluence — the spring of my pomp and 
equipage — the engineer who hfiU3 lifted me from 
the dust of indigence to the towering battlements 
of glory ! Thou art the nimble berid [running foot- 
man] of my winged wishes, and the regulator of all 
my actions! To thee am I indebted for all the 
splendour that surrounds me! Thou art the source 
of my cuirency, and art the author of our present 
festival !" 
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With these and similar foolish tales he entertained 
his compEiny, as the genius o£ nonsense dictated, 
making the most ridiculous grimaces, rolling his 
eyes like a fakir in a fit of devotion, and capering 
like one distracted, till the bowl, by a sudden slip 
of his foot, fell fi-om his shoulder on the pavement 
of ruin, and was broken into a hundred pieces. At 
the same instant, all that he bad in the bouse, and 
whatever he had circulated in the city, suddenly 
vanished ; — the banquet of exultation was quickly 
converted into mourning, and be who a bttle before 
danced for joy now beat his breast for sorrow, blamed 
to no purpose the rigour of his inauspicious fortune, 
and execrated the hour of bis birth. Thus a jewel 
fell into the bands of an unworthy person, who was 
unacquainted with its value ; and an inestimable gem 
was entrusted to an indigent wretch, who, by his 
ignorance and ostentation, converted it to his own 
destruction. 

" Melodious bulbul of the long-eared i-ace," con- 
tinued the elk, " as the wood-cutter's dancing was 
an unpardonable folly which met with the chastise- 
ment it deserved, so I fearfully anticipate that your 
unseasonable singing will become your exemplary 
punishment." 

His ass-ship Kstened thus far i,vith reluctance to 
! admonition of bis friend, without intending to 
profit by it; but arose from the carpet of spinach, 
eyed his companion with a mortifying glance of 
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contempt, pricked up his long snaky ears, and began 
to put himself into a musical posture. The nimble, 
small-hoofed elk, perceiving this, said to himself: 
" Since he has stretched out his neck and prepared 
his pitch-pipe, he will not remain long without 
singing." So he left the vegetable banquet, leaped 
over the garden wall, and fled to a place of security. 
The ass was no sooner alone than he commenced a 
most loud and horrible braying, which instantly 
awoke the gardeners, who, with the noose of an 
insidious halter, to the trunk of a tree fast bound 
the aflSdghted musician, where they belaboured him 
with their cudgels till they broke every bone -in his 
body, and converted his skin to a book, in which, 
in letters of gold, a miinshl [learned man] of lumin- 
ous pen, with the choicest flowers of the garden of 
rhetoric, and for the benefit of the numerous fraternity 
of asses, inscribed this instructive history. 



Magical articles such as the wonderful wishing- 
bowl of our unlucky friend the Faggot-maker figure 
very frequently in the folk-tales of almost every 
country, assuming many different forms: a table- 
cloth, a pair of saddle-bags, a purse, a fiask, etc.; 
but since a comprehensive account of those highly- 
gifted objects — alas, that they should no longer 
exist! — ^is furnished in the early chapters of my 
Popvla/r Tales and Fictions, I presume I need not 
go over the same wide field again. — In the Kathd 
Sa/irit Sdgara (Ocean of the Streams of Story), a 
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very large collection of tales and apologues, com- 
posed, in Sanskrit, by Somadeva, in the 12th century, 
after a much older work, the Vrihat Kalhd (or Great 
Story), the tale of the Faggot-maker occurs as a 
separate recital. It is there an inexhaustible pitcher 
which he receives from four yakshas — supernatural 
beings, who correspond to some extent with the 
peris of Muslim mythology — and he is duly warned 
that should it be broken it departs at once. For 
a time he concealed the secret from his relations 
until one day, when he was intoxicated, they asked 
him how it came about that he had given up carry- 
ing burdens, and had abundance of all kinds of 
dainties, eatable and drinkable. " He was too much 
puffed up with pride to tell them plainly, but, taking 
the wish-granting pitcher on his shoulder, he began 
to dance; and, as he was dancing, the inexhaustible 
pitcher slipped from his shoulder, as his feet tripped 
with over-abundance of intoxication, and, falling on 
the ground, was broken in pieces. And immediately 
it was mended again, and reverted to its original 
possessor; but Subadatta was reduced to his former 
condition, and filled with despondency." In a note 
to this story, Mr. Tawney remarks that in Bartsch's 
Meklenhurg Tales a man possesses himself of an 
inexhaustible beer-can, but as soon as he tells how 
he got it the beer disappears. — The story of the 
Foolish Thieves noisily carousing in the house they 
had just plundered occurs also in SaAdi's Ovlistdn 
and several other Eastern story-books. 
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la Kadlri's abridgment of the Parrot-Book, the Elk 
is taken prisoner as well as his companion the 
Ass, and the two subordinate stories, o£ the Foolish 
Thieves and of the Faggot-maker, are omitted. They 
are also omitted in the version of tlie Singing Ass 
found in the Panchatantra (B, v, F. 7), where a 
jackal, not an elk, is the companion of the ass, and 
when he perceives the latter about to "sing" he 
says : " Let me get to the door of the garden, where 
I may see the gardener as he approaches, and then 
sing away as long as you please." The gardener 
beats the ass till he is weary, and then fastens a 
clog to the animal's leg and ties him to a post. 
After great exertion, the ass contrives to get free 
from the post and hobbles away with the clog still 
on his leg. The jackal meets his old comrade and 
exclaims : " Bravo, uncle ! You would sing your 
song, though I did all I could to dissuade you, and 
now see what a fine ornament you have received as 
recompense for your performance." This form of 
the story reappears in the Tantrdkhydna, a collec- 
tion of tales, in Sanskrit, discovered by Prof. Cecil 
Bendall in 1884, of which he has given an interest- 
ing account in the Jov/rnal of tfw Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. xx, pp. 465-501, including the original 
text of a number of the stories. — In RaJston's 
Tibetan Tales, translated from Schiefner's German 
rendering of stories from the Kah-gyur (No. xxxii), 
the story is also found, with a bull in place of a 
jackal. An ass meets the hull one evening and 
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proposes they should ffo together and feast them- 
selves to their hearts' content in the king's bean- 
field, to which the bull replies : " nephew, as you 
are wont to let your voice resound, we should run 
great risk." Said the ass : " uncle, let us go ; I 
will not raise my voice." Having entered the bean- 
field together, the asa uttered no sound until he had 
eaten his fill. Then quoth he : " Uncle, shall I not 
aing a little?" The bull responded : "Wait an instant 
until I have gone away, and then do just as you 
please." So the bull runs away, and the ass lifts up 
his melodious voice, upon which the king's servants 
came and seized him, cut off' his long ears, fastened 
a pestle on his neck, and drove him out of the field. — - 
There can he no question, I think, as to the superio- 
rity, in point of humour, of Nakhshabi'a version in 
T'6,ti Ndma, as given above. 



IV 



To quit, for the present at least, the regions of fable 
and magic, and return to tales of common life : the 
30th recital in Kidlri's abridged text is of 

The Goldsmith who lost his Life through hie 

Govetov^iesB. 

A soldier finds a purse of gold on the highway, and 

entrusts it to the keeping of a goldsmith (how fre- 
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quently do goldsmiths figure in these stories — and 
never to the credit of the craft!), but when he comes to 
demand it back the other denies all knowledge of it. 
The soldier cites him before the k^, but he still 
persists in denying that he had ever received any 
money from the complainant. The kdzi was, however, 
convinced of the truth of the soldier's story, so he goes 
to the house of the goldsmith, and privately causes 
two of his own attendants to be locked up in a large 
chest that was in one of the rooms. He then confines 
the goldsmith and his wife in the same room. During 
the night the concealed men hear the goldsmith inform 
his wife where he had hidden the soldier's money ; and 
next morning, when the kdzi comes again and is told 
by his men what they had heard the goldsmith say to 
his wife about the money, he causes search to be made, 
and, finding it, hangs the goldsmith on the spot. 

Kdzis are often represented in Persian stories as 
being very shrewd and ingenious in convicting the 
most expert rogues, but this device for discovering the 
goldsmith's criminality is certainly one of the cleverest 
examples. 

On the 36th Night of MS. (26th of KAdiri) the 
loquacious bird relates the story of 

The King who died of Love for a Merchant's 

beawtifvZ Daughter, 

A merchant had a daughter, the fame of whose 

beauty drew many suitors for her hand, but he rejected 
M 
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them all ; and when she was of proper age he wrote a 
letter to the king, describing her charms and accom- 
plishments, and respectfully offering her to him in 
marriage. The king, already in love with the damsel 
from this account of her beauty, sends his four vozfrs 
to the merchant's house to ascertain whether she was 
really as charming as her father had i-epresented her 
to be. They find that she far surpassed the power 
of words to describe ; but, considering amongst them- 
selves that should the king take this bewitching girl to 
wife, he would become so entangled in the meshes of 
love as totally to neglect the affairs of the state, they 
underrate her beauty to the king, who then gives up 
all thought of her. But it chanced one day that the 
king himself beheld the damsel on the terrace of her 
house, and, perceiving that his vazlrs had deceived 
him, he sternly reprimanded them, at the same time 
expressing his fixed resolution of marrying the girl. 
The vazlrs frankly confessed that their reason for 
misrepresenting the merchant's daughter to him waa 
their fear lest, possessing such a eharming bride, he 
should forget his duty to the state; upon which the 
king, struck with their anxiety for his ti-ue interests, 
resolved to deny himself the happiness of marrying 
the girl. But he could not suppress his affection for 
her: he fell sick, and soon after died, the victim of 
love. 



This story forms the 17th of the Twenty-five Tales 
of a Demon (Vetdla Panchavinsati), according to the 
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Sanskrit version found in the Kathd Sarit Sdgara; 
but its great antiquity is proved by the circumstance 
that it is found in a Buddhistic work dating probably 
200 years before our era — namely, Buddhaghosha's 
Parables. " Dying for love," says Richardson, "is 
considered amongst us as a mere poetical figm'e, and 
we can certainly support the reality by few examples; 
but in Eastern countries it seems to be something 
more, many words in the Arabic and Persian languages 
which express love implying also melancholy, madness, 
and death." Shakspeare afiirms that "men have died, 
and worms have eaten them, hut not for love." There 
is, however, one notable instance of this on record, in 
the story (as related by Warton^ in his Histm-y of 
English Poetry) of the gallant troubadour Geofirey 
Kndel, who died for love — and love, too, from hearsay 
description of the beauty of the Countess of Tripoli. 

On the lith Night the Parrot entertains the Lady 
with a very curious account of 

The DiecavBTy of Music. 
Some attribute, says the learned and eloquent 
feathered sage (according to Gerrans), the discovery 
to the sounds made by a large stone against the 
frame of an oil-press ; and others to the noise of 
meat when roasting ; but the sages of Hind [India] 
are of opinion that it originated from the following 
accident: As a learned BrAhman was travelling to 
the court of an illustrious r^jd, he rested about the 
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middle of the day under the shade of a mulberry 
tree, on the top of which he beheld a mischievous 
monkey climbing from bough to bough, till, by a 
sudden slip, he fell upon a sharp- pointed shoot, 
which instantly ripped up bis belly and left his 
entrails suspended in the tree, while the unlucky 
animal fell, breathless, on the dust of death. Some 
time after this, as the Erdhman was returning, he acci- 
dentally sat down in the same place, and, recollecting 
the circumstance, looked up, and saw that the 
entrails were dried, and yielded a harmonious sound 
every time the wind gently impelled them against 
the branches. Charmed at the singulai'ity of the 
adventure, he took them down, and after binding 
them to the two ends of his walking-stick, touched 
them with a small twig, by which he discovered 
that the aound was much improved. When he got 
home he fastened the staff to another piece of wood, 
which was hollow, and by the addition of a bow, 
sti-ung with part of his own beard, converted it to a 
complete instrument. In succeeding ages the s 
received considerable improvements. After the addi- 
tion of a bridge, purer notes were estracted; and 
the different students, pursuing the bent of their 
inclinations, constructed instruments of various forms, 
according to their individual fancies ; and to this 
whimsical accident we are indebted for the tuneful 
ney and the heart-eshilarating rabdb, and, in short, 
all the other instruments of wind and strings. 
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Having thus discoursed upon the discovery of 
music, the Parrot proceeds to detail 

The Seven Requisites of a Perfect Woman, 

1 She ought not to be always merry, 

2 She ought not to be always sad. 

3 She ought not to be always talking. 

4 She ought not to be always thinking. 

5 She ought not to be constantly dressing. 

6 She ought not to be always unadorned. 

7 She is a perfect woman who, at all times, pos- 
sesses herself; can be cheerful without levity, grave 
without austerity ; knows when to elevate the tongue 
of persuasion, and when to impress her lips with the 
signet of silence; never converts trifling ceremonies 
into intolerable burdens ; always dresses becoming to 
her rank and age ; is modest without prudery, religious 
without an alloy of superstition ; can hear the one sex 
praised without envy, and converse with the other 
without permitting the torch of inconstancy to kindle 
the unhallowed fire in her breast ; considers her hus- 
band as the most accomplished of mortals, and thinks 
all the sons of Adam besides unworthy of a transient 
glance from the comer of her half -shut eyes. 

Such are the requisites of a perfect woman, and 
how thankful we should be that we have so many 
in this highly-favoured land who possess them all! 
These maxims are assuredly of Indian origin — no 
Persian could ever have conceived such virtues as 
being attainable by women. 



The story told by the Parrot on the 50th Night is 
very singular, and presents, no douht, a faithful 
picture of Oriental manners and customs. In the 
original test it is entitled 



Story of the Daughter of the Kaysa/r of Rovie, amd 
her trouble by reason of her Son. 
In former times there was a great king, whose 
army was numerous and whose treasury was full to 
overflowing; but, having no enemy to contend with, 
he neglected to pay his soldiers, in consequence of 
which they were in a state of destitution and dis- 
content. At length one day the soldiers went to 
the prime vazir and made their condition known 
to him. The vazir promised that he would speedily 
devise a plan by which they should have employment 
and money. Next morning he presented himself 
before the king, and said that it was widely reported 
that the kaysar o£ Kome had a daughter unsurpassed 
for beauty — one who was fit only for such a great 
monarch as his Majesty — and suggested that it would 
be advantageous if an alliance were formed between 
two such potentates. The notion pleased the king 
well, and he forthwith despatched to Rome an 
ambassador with rich gifts, and requested the kaysar 
to grant him his daughter in marriage. But the 
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kaysar waxed wroth at this, and refused to give 
his daughter to the king. When the ambassador 
returned thus unsuccessful, the king, enraged at Leing 
made of no account, resolved to make war upon 
the kaysar, and, opening the doors of his treasury, 
he distributed much money among his troops, and 
then, " with a woe-bringing lust, and a blood -drinking 
army, he trampled Eome and the Romans in the 
dust." And when the kaysar was become powerless, 
he sent his daughter to the king, who married her 
according to the law of Ial4m. 

Now that princess had a son by a former husband, 
and the kaysar had said to her before she departed : 
" Beware that thou mention not thy son, for my love 
for his society is great, and I cannot part with him." 
But the princess was sick at heart for the absence of 
her son, and she was ever pondering how she should 
speak to the king about him, and in what manner she 
might contrive to bring him to her. It happened one 
day the king gave her a string of pearls and a casket 
of jewels. She said: " With my father is a slave well 
skilled in the science of jewels." The king replied ; 
" If I should ask that slave of thy father, would he 
give him to me ?" "Nay," said she; "for he holds him 
in the place of a son. But, if the king desire Mm, I 
will send a merchant to Rome, and I myself will give 
him a token, and with pleasant wiles and fair speeches 
will bring him hither." Then the king sent for a 
clever merchant who knew Arabic eloquently and the 
language of Rome, and gavo him goods for trading. 
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apiid sent him to Rome with the object of procuring 
that slave. But the daughter of the kaysar said 
privately to the merchant : " That slave ia my son ; I 
have, for a good reason, said to the king that he is a 
slave ; so thou must bring him as a slave, and let it be 
thy duty to take care of him." In due course the 
merchant brought the youth to the king's service ; and 
when the king saw his fair face, and discovered in him 
many pleasing and varied accompHshments, he treated 
him with distinction and favour, and conferred on the 
merchant a robe of hononr and gifts. His mother 
saw hhii from afar, and was pleased with receiving a 
salutation from him. 

One day (the text proceeds) the king had gone to 
the chase, and the palace remained void of I'ivals ; so 
the mother called in her son, kissed his fair face, and 
told him the tale of her great sorrow. A chamberlain 
became aware of the secret, and another suspicion fell 
upon him, and he said to himself : " The harem of the 
king ia the sanctuary of .security and the palace of 
protection. If I speak not of this, I shall he guilty of 
treachery, and shall have wrought unfaithfulness." 
When the king returned from the chase, the chamber- 
lain related to him what he had seen, and the king 
was angry and said : " This woman has deceived me 
with words and deeds, and has brought hither her 
desire by craft and cunning. This conjecture must be 
true, else why did she play such a trick, and why did 
she hatch such a plot, and why did she send the 
merchant?" The king, enraged, went into the harem. 
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The queen saw from his countenance that the occur- 
rence of the night before had become known to him, 
and she said : " Be it not that I see the king angry." 
He said : " How should I not be angry ? Thou, by 
craft, and trickery, and intrigue, and plotting, hast 
brought thy desire from Rome — what wantonness is 
this that thou hast done ? " Then he thought to slay 
her, but he forbore, because of his great love for her. 
But he ordered the chamberlain to carry the youth to 
some obscure place, and straightway sever his head 
from his body. When the poor mother saw this she 
well-nigh fell on her face, and her soul was near 
leaving her body. But she knew that sorrow would 
not avail, and she restrained herself. 

And when the chamberlain took the youth into his 
own house, he said to him : " youth, know you not 
that the harem of the king is the sanctuary of 
security ? What great treachery is this that thou hast 
perpetrated ? " The youth replied : " That queen is 
my mother, and I am her true son. Because of her 
natural delicacy, she said not to the king that she had 
a son by another husband. And when yearning came 
over her, she contrived to bring me here from Rome ; 
and while the king was engaged in the chase 
maternal love stirred, and she 'Called me to her and 
embraced me." On hearing this, the chamberlain said 
to himself : " What is passing in his mother's breast ? 
What I have not done I can yet do, and it were better 
that I preserve this youth some days, for such a rose 
may not be wounded through idle words, and such a 
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bough may not be broken by a single breath. For 
some day the truth of this matter will be disclosed, 
and it will become known to the king, when repent- 
ance may be o£ no avail." Another day lie went 
before the king, and said: "That which was com- 
manded have I fulfilled." On hearing this the king's 
wrath was to some extent removed, but Ms trust in 
the kaysar's daughter was departed ; while she, poor 
creature, was grieved and dazed at the loss of her son. 
Now in the palace harem there was an old woman, 
who said to the queen : " How is it that I find thee 
sorrowful ? " And the queen told the whole story, 
concealing nothing. The old woman was a heroine in 
the field of craft, and she answered : " Keep thy mind 
at ease : I will devise a stratagem by which the heart 
of the king will be pleased with thee, and every grief 
he has will vanish from his heart." The queen said, 
that if she did so she should be amply rewarded. One 
day the old woman, seeing the king alone, said to him : 
"Why is thy former aspect altered, and why are traces 
of care and anxiety visible on thy countenance ?" The 
king then told her all. The old woman said : "I have 
an amulet of the charms of Solomon, in the Syriac 
language, in the the writing of the jinn [genii]. When 
the queen ia ttaleep do thou place it on her breast, and, 
whatever it may be, she will tell all the truth of it. 
But take care, fall thou not asleep, but listen well 
to what she saya," The king wondered at this, and 
said : " Give me that amulet, that the truth of this 
matter may be learned," So the old woman gave him 
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the amulet, and then went to the queen and explained 
what she had done, and said : " Do thou feign to be 
asleep, and relate the whole o£ the story faithfully." 

When a watch of the night was past, the king laid 
the amulet upon his wife's breast, and she thus began: 
" By a former husband I had a son, and when my 
father gave me to this king, I was ashamed to say 
I had a tall son. When my yearning passed all 
bounds, I brought him here by an artifice. One 
day that the king was gone to the chase, I called 
him into the house, when, after the way of mothers, 
I took him in my arms and kissed him. This reached 
the king's ears, and he unwittingly gave it another 
construction, and cut off the head of that innocent 
boy, and withdrew from me his own heart. Alike 
is my son lost to me and the king angry." When 
the king heard these words he kissed her and 
exclaimed : " my life, what an error is this thou 
hast committed? Thou hast brought calumny upon 
thyself, and hast given such a son to the winds, 
and hast made me ashamed!" Straightway he called 
the chamberlain and said : " That boy whom thou 
hast killed is the son of my beloved and the darling 
of my beauty ! Where is his grave, that we may 
make there a guest-house ? " The chamberlain said : 
"That youth is yet alive. When the king commanded 
his death I was about to kill him, but he said: 'That 
queen is my mother; through modesty before the 
king she revealed not the secret that she had a tall 
son. Kill me not; it may be that some day the 
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truth will become known, and repentance profits 
not, and regret is useless.'" The king commanded 
them to bring the youth, so tliey brought him 
straightway. And when the mother saw the face 
of her son, she thanked God and praised the Most 
High, and became one of the Muslims, and from the 
sect of unbelievers came into the faith of IsMm. And 
the king favoured the chamberlain in the highest 
degree, and they passed the rest of their lives in 
comfort and ease. 



This tale is also found in the Persian Bakhtydr 
Sdma (or the Ten Vazirs), the precise date of which 
has not been ascertained, but a MS. Tiirki (Uygiir) 
version of it, preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, bears to have been written in 1434; the 
Persian text must therefore have been composed 
before that date. In the text translated by Sir 
William Ouseley, in place of the daughter of the 
kayaar of Rome it is the daughter of the king of 
Irik whom the king of Abyssinia marries, after 
subduing the power of her father ; and, so far from 
a present of jewels to her being the occasion of her 
mentioning her son, in the condition of a slave, it 
is said that one day the king behaved harshly to 
her, and spoke disrepectfully of her father, upon 
which she boasted that her father had in his service 
a youth of great beauty and possessed of every 
accomplishment, which excited the king's desire to 
have him brought to his court ; and the merchant 
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smuggled the yonth out of the cx)untiy of Iiik 
concealed in a chest, placed on the back of a cameL 
In Lescallier's French translation it is said that the 
youth was the fruit of a liaison of the princess^ 
unknown to her father; that his education was 
secretly entrusted to certain servants; and that the 
princess afterwards contrived to introduce the boy 
to her father, who was so charmed with his beauty, 
grace of manner, and accomplishments, that he at once 
took him into his service. Thus widely do manu- 
scripts of the same Eastern work vary ! 

The King and his Seven Vazirs. 

On the Eighth Night the Parrot relates, in a very 
abridged form, the story of the prince who was 
falsely accused by one of his father s women of having 
made love to her, and who was saved by the tales 
which the royal counsellors related to the king in 
turn during seven consecutive days. The original 
of this romance is the Book of Sindibdd, so named 
after the prince's tutor, Sindibdd the sage : the Arabic 
version is known under the title of the Seven Vazirs; 
the Hebrew, MisKU Sandahar ; the Greek, Synti/pas; 
and the Syriac, Sindhdn; and its European modifi- 
cations, the Seven Wise Masters. In the Parrot-Book 
the first to the sixth vazirs each relate one story 
only, and the damsel has no stories (all other Eastern 
versions give two to each of the seven, and six to 
the queen) ; the seventh vazir simply appears on the 
seventh day and makes clear the innocence of the 
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prince. This version, however, though imperfect, is 
yet of some value in making a comparative study 
of the several texts. 



Many others of the Parrot's stories might be cited, 
but we shall merely glance at one more, aa it calls 
up a very ancient and wide-spread legend : 

The Tree of Life. 
A prince, who is very ill, sends a parrot of great 
sagacity to procure him some of the fruit of the Tree 
of Life. When at length the parrot returns with the 
life-^ving fruit, the prince scruples to eat it, upon 
which the mse bird relates the legend of Solomon 
and the Water of Immortality : how that monarch 
declined to purchase immunity from death on con- 
sideration that he should survive all his friends 
and female favourites. The prince, however, having 
suspicions regarding the genuineness of the fruit, 
sends some trusty messengers to " bring the first apple 
that fell from the Tree of Existence." But it happened 
that a black serpent had poisoned it by seizing it in 
his mouth and then letting it drop again. When the 
messengers return with the fruit, the prince tries its 
effect on an old pir (holy man), who at once falls 
down dead. Upon seeing this the prince doomed the 
paiTot to death, but the sagacious bird suggested that. 
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before the prince should execute him for trea-son, he 
should himself go to the Tree of Life, and make 
another experiment with its fruit. He does so, and 
on returning home gives part of the fruit to an old 
woman, "who, from a^e and infirmity had not stirred 
abroad for many years," and she had no sooner tasted 
it than she was changed into a blooming beauty of 
eighteen ' — ^Happy, happy old woman ! 



A different version of the legend occura in a 
Canarese collection, entitled Kathd Mavjari, which 
is worthy of reproduction, since it may possibly be 
an earlier form than that in the Persian Parrot-Book : 
A certain king had a magpie that flew one day to 
heaven with another magpie. When it was there 
it took away some mango-seed, and, having returned, 
gave it into the hands of the king, saying : " If you 
cause this to be planted and grow, whoever eats of 
its fruit old age will forsake him and youth return." 
The king was much pleased, and caused it to be 
sown in his favourite garden, and carefully watched 
it. After some time, buds having sho^vn themselves 
in it became flowers, then young fruit, then it was 
grown; and when it was full of ripe fruit, the king 
ordered it to be cut and brought, and that he might 
test it gave it to an old man. But on that fruit 
there had fallen poison from a serpent, as it was 
carried through the air by a kite, therefore he im- 
mediately withered and died. The king, having 
seen this, was much afraid, and exclaimed : " Is not 
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this bird attempting to kill me?" Having said 
this, with anger he seized the magpie, and swung 
it round and killed it. Afterwards in that village 
the tree had the name of the Poisonous Mango. 
While things were thus, a waahertnan, taking the 
part of his wife in a quaiTel with his aged mother, 
stmck the latter, who was so angry at her son 
that she resolved to die [in order that the blame of 
her death should fall on him] ; and having gone 
to the poisonous mango-tree in the garden, she cut 
off a fruit and ate it ; and immediately she was more 
blooming than a girl of sixteen. This wonder she 
published everywhere. The king became acquainted 
with it, and having called her and seen her, caused 
the fruit to be given to other old people. Having 
seen what was thus done by the wonderful virtue 
of the mango, the king exclaimed: "Alas! is the 
affectionate magpie killed which gave me this divine 
tree? How guilty am l!" and he pierced himself 
with his sword and died. Therefore (moralises the 
story-teller) those who do anything without thought 
are easily ruined.' 

The incident of fruit or food being poisoned hy 
a serpent is of frequent occurrence in Eastern stories ; 
thas, in the Book of Sindibdd a man sends his slave- 
1 There is & very aimilar atory in the Tamil Alahlsa Kaihd, a 
tale of a King aad bis Four MinistEra, but the conclusion is 
different ; the r^jd permits all his subjects to partaks of the joath- 
btwtowing fmit ; — I wonder whether they are yet olive ] A trtuia- 
lation of the romance of the King and his Four Ministers — the first 
that has been made into English — will ha found ui mj Group q/" 
Sojitem Iloinaiices and Slories, 1S89, 
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girl to fetch milk, with which to feast some guests. 
Aa she was retuming with it in an open vessel a 
stork flew over her, carrying a snake in ita beak ; 
the snake dropped some of its poison into the milk, 
and all the guests who partook of it immediately 
fell down and died. — The Water of Life and the Tree 
of Life are the subjects of many European aa well aa 
Asiatic folk-talea. Muslims have a tradition that 
Alexander the Great deapatched the prophet Al-Khizar 
(who is often confounded with Moaes and Elioa in 
legenda) to procure him some of the Water of Life, 
The prophet, after a long and periloua journey, at 
length reached thia Spring of Everlaating Youth, 
and, having taken a hearty draught of ita waters, 
the stream suddenly disappeared — and baa, we may 
suppose, never been rediscovered. Al-Kbizar, they say, 
still lives, and occasionally appears to persons whom 
he desires especially to favour, and always clothed 
in a green robe, tho emblem of perennial youth. 
In Arabic, Khizar signifies green. 

The faithful and sagacious Parrot having enter- 
tained the lady during fifty-two successive nights, 
and thereby prevented her from prosecuting hef 
intended intrigue, on the following day the mer- 
chant returned, and, missing the aharak from the 
cage, inquired its fate of the Parrot, who straight- 
way acquainted him of all that had taken place in 
his absence, and, according to Kadiri's abridged text, 
he put his wife to death, which was certainly very 
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unjust, since the lady's offence was only in design, 
not in fact,' 



It will be observed that the frame of the THUNiima 
somewhat resembles the story^ in the Arabian Nights, 
of the Merchant, his Wife, and the Parrot, which pro- 
perly belongs to, and occurs in, all the versions of the 
Booh of Sindibdd, and also in the Seven Wise Masters ; 
in the latter a magpie takes the place of the parrot. 
In my Popular Tales and Fictions I have pointed 
out the close analogy which the frame of the Parrot- 
Book bears to a PanjAbl legend of the renowned 
hero Rriji Ra.^ii, In the T'&ti Nama the mer- 
chant leaves a parrot and a aharak to watch over 
his wife's conduct in his absence, charging her to 
obtain their consent before she enters upon any 
undertaking of moment ; and on her consulting the 
sharak as to the propriety of her assignation with 
the young prince, the bird refuses consent, where- 
upon the enraged dame kills it on the spot; hut 
the parrot, by pursuing a middle course, saves his 
life and hia master's honour. In the Panjibl legend 
K^jd Rasri,lTl, who was very frequently from home 
on hunting excursions, left behind him a parrot 
and a maina (hill starling), to act as spies upon 
his young wife, the Rdni Kokla. One day while 
Ras^ii was from home she was visited by the 
I In one Teliigd varaion, entitled Toti Ndma CaChalU, the lady 
kUla the bird after hearing all its talea ; and in another the husband, 
OD retoming homo and learning of hia wife's intended intrigue, cat* 
off ber head and becomea a devotee. 
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handsome lUjd Hodf, who climbed to her balcony 
by a rope (this incident is the subject of many 
paintings in fresco on the panels of palaces and 
temples in India), when the maina exclaimed, "What 
wickedness is this?" upon which the rdjA went to 
the cage, took out the maina, and dashed it to the 
ground, so that it died. But the parrot, taking 
warning, said, " The steed of RasAlti is swift, what 
if he should surprise you ? Let me out of my cage, 
and I will fly over the palace, tind will inform you 
the instant he appears in sight"; and so she released 
the parrot. In the secjuel, the parrot betrays the 
rani, and Rasdld kills Riji Hodi and causes hia 
heart to be served to the T&ai for supper/ 

The parrot is a very favourite character in Indian 
fictions, a circumstance originating, very possibly, in 
the Hindd belief in metempsychosis, or transmigra- 
tion of souls after death into other animal forma, and 
also from the remarkable facihty with which that 
bird imitates the human voice. In the KaOid Sa/rit 
Sdgara stories of wise parrots are of frequent 
occurrence ; sometimes they figure as mere birds, 
but at other times as men who had been re-born 
in that form. In the third of the Twenty-Five 
Tales of a Demon (Sanskrit version), a king has 
a parrotj " possessed of god-like intellect, knowing 
all the ehastras, having been bom in that condition 

1 Captain R. C. Temple's Legends 0/ the Panjdb, vol i, p. 62 ff. ; 
and " Pour Legends of lUji RaBdlil," by the Rev. C. Swynncrton, 
in the Foil-Lore Journul, 1883, p. 141 ff. 
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owing to a curse"; and his queen has a hen-maina 
" remarkable for knowledge." They are placed in 
the same cage ; and " one day the parrot became 
enamoured of the maina, and said to her ; ' Marry 
me, fan- one, as we sleep, perch, and feed in the 
same cage.' But the maina answered him: 'I do 
not desire intimate union with a male, for all males 
are wicked and ungrateful.' The parrot answered: 
'It is not true that males are wicked, but females 
are wicked and cruel-hearted,' And so a dispute 
arose between them. The two birds then made a 
bargain that, if the parrot won. he should have the 
maina for wife, and if the maina won, the parrot 
should be her slave, and they came before the 
prince to get a true judgment." Each relates a 
story — the one to show that men are all wicked 
and ungrateful, the other, that women are wicked 
and cruel-hearted. 

It must be confessed that the frame of the TiiU 
N6mia is of a very flimsy description : nothing could 
be more absurd, surely, than to represent the lady as 
decorating herself fifty-two nights in succession in 
order to have an interview with a young prince, 
and being detained each night by the Parrot's tales, 
which, moreover, have none of them the least bearing 
upon the condition and purpose of the lady ; unlike 
the Teliigti story-book, having a somewhat similar 
frame (see ante, p. 127, note), in wliich the tales 
related by the bird are about chaste wives. But 
the frames of all Eastern story-books are more or 
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less slight and of small account. The value of the 
TiUi Ndma consists in the aid which the autordinafee 
tales furnish in tracing the genealogy of popular 
fictions, and in this respect the importance o£ the 
work can hardly he over-rated. 



ADDITIONAL NOTE. 



THE MAGIC BOWL, pp. 152-156; 157, J58. 
In our tale of the Faggat-ma.ker, the fairies warn liim to guard the 
Magic Bowl with the utmost care, ' ' for it will bireak by the most 
trifling blow," and he is to uae it only when absolutely necessary ; 
and in the notee of variants appended, reference is made (p. 16S} 
to a Mekleubarg atory where the beer in an inexhaustible can 
disappears the moment its possessor reveals the secret. The gifts 
made by fairies and other superhuman beings have indeed generally 
some condition attached (most commonly, perhaps, that they are 
not to be examined unldl the recipients have reached home), as la 
shown pretty coaclasivelj by my friend Mr. E. Sidney Hartland in 
a most interesting paper on " Fairy Births and Human Midwives," 
which enriches the pagea of the Archa^oloyiail Rcviev) for December, 
1889, and at the close of which he cites, from Poestion's Lappldnd- 
iache Mdrchen, p. 119, a curious eicample, which may be fairly 
regarded as an analogue of the tale of the Poor Faggot-makor — 
" far cry " though it be from India to Swedish Lappmark : 

"A peasant who had one day been unlucky at the chase was 
returning disgusted, when he met a fine gentleman, who begged 
him to come and cure his wife. The peasant protested in vain that 
he was no doctor. The other would take no denial, insisting that 
it was no matter, for if he would only pot his hands ou the lady she 
would be healed. Accordingly, the stranger led him to the very 
top of a mountain where was perched a castle he had never secu 
before. On entering, he found tba walls were mirrors, the coot 
overhead of sUver, the carpets of gold -embroidered silk, and the 
furniture of the purest gold and jewels. The stranger took him 
into a room where lay the loveliest of princesses on a golden bed, 
screaming with pain. As soon as she saw the peasant, she begged 
him to come and put his hands upon her. Almost stupifled with 
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OBtouialimont, he hesitated to lay his coarse liaiids upon bo fair a 
dame. But at length lie yielded, and in a mauient her pain ceased, 
and she waa mode whole. She atond up and thanked him, begging 
him to tarry awhile and eat with them. Tliis, however, he declined 
to do, for he feared that if he taated the food which was offered him 
he muat remain there. 

" The atrongor whom he had followed then took a leathern purse, 
filled it with amall round pieces of wood, and gave it to the peasant 
with these words : ' So long as thou art in possesaion of this purse, 
money will never fail thee. Bnt if tliou shouldst ever see me again, 
beware of speaking to me ; for if thon speak thy luck will depai-t.' 
When the man got home he foond the purse filled with dollara ; 
and by virtne of its magical property he became the richest man in 
the pariah. As soon as he toand the purse alwBja full, whatever 
ho took out of it, he began to live in a apendtlirift manner, and 
frequented the alehouse. One evening as he sat there he beheld the 
stranger, with a bottle in his hand, going round and gathering the 
drops which the guests shook fi'om time to time out of their glasses. 
The rich peaaant was surprised that one who had given him so 
mnch did not seem able to buy himself a single dram, but was 
reduced to this means of getting a drink. Thereupon he went up to 
biin and said : ' Thou hast shown me more kindness than any other 
man ever did, and willingly I will treat thee to a little.' The words 
were scarce out of bis mouth when he received such a blow on his 
head that he fell atunned to the ground ; and when ogain he came 
to himself the stranger and his purse were both gone. From that 
day forward he became poorer and poorer, until he was reduced to 
absolute beggary." 

Among other examples adduced by Mr. Hartland ia a Bohemian 
legend in which " the Frau von Habnen receives for her services to 
a water-nix three pieces of gold, with the injunction to take care of 
them, and never to let them go out of the hands of her own lineage, 
else the whole family would fall into poverty. She bequeathed the 
treasures to her three sous ; but the youngest son took a wife who 
with a light heart gave the fairy gold away. Misery, of course, 
resulted from her folly, and the race of Hahiian speedily came to an 
—But those who are interested in the study of comparative 
folk.lore would do well to read for themselves the whole paper, 
which ia assuredly by fur the most (if not indeed the only) compre- 
hensive attempt that has yet been made in our language to treat 
intifioally the subject of fairy gifts to human beings. 
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FABLES, AND APHOEISMB. 



INTKOnUCTORY. 



TN the Talmud are embodied those rules and institu- 
tions — intei-pretations of the civil and canonical 
laws contained in the Old Testament — -which were 
transmitted orally to succeeding generations of the 
Jewish priesthood until the general dispersion of 
the Hebrew race. According to the Eabbis, Mosea 
received the oral as well as the written law at 
Mount Sinai, and it was by him communicated 
to Joshua, from whom it was transmitted through 
forty successive Receivers. So long as the Temple 
stood, it was deemed not only unnecessary, hut 
absolutely unlawful, to commit these ancient and 
carefuUy-preserved traditions to writing; but after 
the second destruction of Jerusalem, under Hadrian, 
when the Jewish people were scattered over the 
world, the system of oral transmission of these 
traditions from generation to generation became 
impracticable, and, to prevent their being lost, they 
were formed into a permanent record about A.D, 190, 
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by Eabbi Jehudah the Holy, who called bis work 
Mishna, or the Secondary Laws. About a hundred 
years later a commentary on it was written by Rabbi 
Jochonan, called Geinara, or the Completion, and 
these two works joined together are known as the 
(Jerusalem) Talnviid, or Directory. But this commen- 
tary being written in an obscure style, and omitting 
many traditions known farther east, another was 
begun by Rabbi Asche, who died a.d, 427, and com- 
pleted by his disciples and followers about the year 
500, which together with the Mishna formed the 
Babylonian Talmud. Both versions were first printed 
at Venice in the 16th century — the Jerusalem Talmud, 
in one folio volume, about the year 1323; and the 
Babylonian Talmud, in twelve folio volumes, 1520-30. 
In the 12th centuiy Moses Maimonides, a Spanish 
Habbi, made an epitome, or digest, of all the laws 
and institutions of the Talmud. Such, in brief, is 
the origin and history of this famed compilation, 
which has been aptly described as an extraordinary 
monument of human industry, human wisdom, and 
human folly. 

By far the greater portion of the Talmud ia 
devoted to the ceremonial law, as preserved by oral 
tradition in the manner above explained ; but it 
also comprises innumerable sayings or aphorisms of 
celebrated Rabbis, together with narratives of the 
most varied character — legends regarding Biblical per- 
sonages, moral tales, fables, parables, and facetious 
stories. Of the rabbinical legends, many are ex- 
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tremely puerile and absurd, and may rank with 
the extravagant and incredible monkish legends of 
mediiEval times; some, however, are characterised 
by a richness of hmnour which one would hardly 
expect to meet with in such a work; while not a 
few of the pai'ables, fables, and tales are strikingly 
beautiful, and will favourably compare with the same 
class of fictions composed by the ancient sages of 
Hindustan. 

It is a singular circumstance, and significant as 
well aiS singular, that while the Hebrew Talmud was, 
as Di'. Barclay remarks, "periodically banned and 
often publicly burned, from the age of the Emperor 
Justinian till the time of Pope Clement VIII," 
several of the best stories in the Gesta Romanorum, 
a collection of moral tales (or tales " moralised ") 
which were read in Christian churches throughout 
Europe during the Middle Ages, are derived mediately 
or immediately from this great storehouse of rabbi- 
nical learning.' 

The traducers of the Talmud, among other false 
assertions, have represented the Rabbis as holding 
their own work as more important than even the 

1 In midBummer, 1244, twenty waggon londs of copies of the 
Talmud were burnt in France. Thia wui in consequence of, and four 
years after, a public dispute between a certain Donin (afterwarda 
called Nicolaua], a converted Jew, with Rabbi Yebiel, of Paris, on 
the contentB of the Talmud. — See Joia-aai of Philology, voL xvi, 
p. 133. — In the your 1569, the famous Jewish library in Cremona 
was plundered, and 12,000 copies of the Talmud and other Jewish 
works weco committed to the flames. — The Taimud, by Joseph 
Barclay, LL.D,, London, 1875, p. 14. 
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Old Testament itself, and as fostering among the 
Jewish people a spirit of intolerance towards all 
persons outside the pale of the Hebrew religion. 
In proof of the first assertion they cite the following 
passage from the Talmud : " The Bible is like water, 
the JVIishna, like wine, the Gemara, spiced wine ; 
the Law, hke salt, the Mishna, pepper, the Gemara, 
balmy spice." But surely only a very shallow mind 
could conceive from these similitudes that the Bablaa 
rated the importance of the Bible as less than that 
of the Talmud ; yet an English Church clergyman, 
in an article published in a popular periodical a 
few years since, reproduced this passage in pi-oof 
of rabbinical presumption — evidently in ignorance of 
the peculiar style of Oriental metaphor. What is 
actually taught by the Rabbis in the passage in 
question, regarding the comparative merits of the 
Bible and the Talmud, is this: The Bible is like 
water, the Law is like salt; now, water and salt 
are indispensable to mankind. The Mishna is like 
wine and pepper — luxuries, not necessaries of life; 
while the Gemara is like spiced wine and balmy 
spices — still more refined luxuries, but not neces- 
saries, like %yatcr and salt. 

With regard to the accusation of intolerance brought 
against the Eabbis, it is worse than a misconception 
of words or phrases ; it is a gross calumny, the more 
reprehensible if preferred by those who are acquainted 
with the teachings of the Talmud, since they are thus 
guilty of wilfully suppressing the truth. In the 
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following passages a broad, humane spirit of toler- 
ation is clearly inculcated: 

" It is our duty to maintain the heathen poor along 
with those of our own nation." 

" We must visit their sick, and administer to their 
relief, bury their dead," and so forth. 

" The heathens that dwell out of the land of Israel 
ought not to be considered as idolators, since they only 
follow the customs of their fathers." 

" The pious men of the heathen will have their 
portion in the next world." 

"It is unlawful to deceive or over-reach any one, 
not even a heathen." 

"Be circumspect in the fear of the Lord, soft in 
speech, slow in wrath, kind and friendly to all, even to 
the heathen." 

Alluding to the laws inimical to the heathen, Rabbi 
Mosha says : " What wise men have said in this 
respect was directed against the ancient idolators, who 
believed neither in a creation nor in a dehvcrance 
from Egypt; but the nations among whom we live, 
whose protection we enjoy, must not be considered in 
this light, since they believe in a creation, the divine 
origin of the law, and many other fundamental 
doctrines of our religion. It is, therefore, not only our 
duty to shelter them against actual danger, but to 
pray for their welfare and the prosperity of their 
respective governments."' 

Mdjrew Tales, by Hyman Hiirwitz; 



1 Introductory Easay 
published at London in ! 
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Let the impartial reader compare these teachings of 
the Rabhia with the intolerant doctrines and practices 
o£ Christian pastors, even in modem times as well as 
during the Middle Ages : when they taught that out of 
the pale of the Church there could be no salvation ; 
that no faith should be kept with heretics, or infidels : 
when Catholics persecuted Protestants, and Protestants 
retaliated upon Catholics : 

Christiana have burned each other, quite perBoaded 
That nil the Apoatlea would have dona as they did ! 

It will probably occur to most readers, in connection 
with the rabbinical doctrine, that it is unlawful to 
over-reach any one, that the Jews appear to have 
long ignored such maxims of morality. But it should 
be remembered that if tliey have earned for themselves, 
by their chicanery in mercantile transactions, an evil 
reputation, their ancestors in the had old times were 
goaded into the practice of over-reaching by cunning 
those Christian sovereigns and nobles who robbed 
them of their property by force and cruel tortures. 
Moreover, where are the people to be found whose 
daily actions are in accordance with the religion they 
profess? At least, the Rabbis, unlike the spiritual 
teachers of medifevol Europe, tUd not openly inculcate 
immoral doctrines. 



ADAM AND EVE. 



There is, no doubt, very much in tlie Talmud that 
possesses a recondite, spiritual meaning ; but it would 
likely puzzle the most iDgenious and learned modem 
Eabbis to construe into mystical allegories such 
absurd legends regarding Biblical personages as the 
following : 

Adam and Eve. 
Adam's body, according to the Jewish Fathers, 
was formed of the earth of Babylon, his head of 
the land of Israel, and his other members of other 
parts of the world. Originally his stature reached 
the firmament, but after his fall the Creator, laying 
hia hand upon him, lessened him very considerably/ 
Mr Hershon, in hia Tahnudic Miacellany, says there 
is a notion among the Rabbis that Adam was at first 
possessed of a bi-sexual organisation, and this con- 
clusion they draw from Genesis i, 27, where it is 
said: "God created man in his own image, male- 

1 Commentators on the Kurin say that Adam's heard did not grow 
till after Ma fall, and it was the result of hia eEceBaivs aotrow and 
penitence. Strange ta say, he was ashamed of hia beard, till he 
heard a voice from heaven calling to him and saying : " The beard 
is man'a ornament on earth ; it diatingaishcs him from the feeble 
woman." Thua we ought to — ahould we not! — regard om- haards as 
the o&hoots of what divines term " original sin "'; and cherish them 
as mementoes of the Pall of Man. Think of thia, ye effeminate ones 
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female created he him."' Theae two natures it 
was thought lay aide by side ; according to some, 
the male on the right and the female on the 
left ; according to others, Lack to back ; while there 
were those who maintained that Adam was created 
with a tail, and that it was from this appendage 
that Eve was fashioned !" Other Jewish traditions 
(continues Mr. Hershon) inform us that Eve was 
made from the thirteenth rib of the right side, 

I The notion of man being at first androgynous, or man-woman, 
was prevalent in moat of the countries of Eintiqiiity. Mr. Baring- 
Gould says that ' ' the idea, that man without woman and woman 
without muD are imperfect beinga, waa the cause of the great repug- 
nance with which the Jews and other nations of the Eaet regarded 
celibacy." [Legends qf the Old TestameTtt, vol. i, p. 22.) But this, 
I think, ia not very probable. The aversion of Aaiatira from 
celibacy ia rather to be ascribed to their surroundings in primitive 
times, when neighbouring clans were almost constantly at war with 
each other, and thoge chiefs and notables who had the greatest 
number of sturdy and valiant sons and grandsons would naturally 
be beat able to hold their own against an enemy. The system of 
concubinage, which seems to have existed in the East from very 
remote times, is not matrimony, and undoubtedly had its origin in 
the passionate desire which, even at the present day, every Asiatic 
has for male offspring. By far the moat common opening of an 
Eastern tale is the statement that there was a certain king, wise, 
wealthy, and powerful, but though he had many beautiful wives and 
handmaidens. Heaven had not yet bleat him with a son, and in 
conaequencB of this all his life was embittered, and he knew no 
peace day or night. 

! Professor Charles Marelle, of Berlin, in an interesting little 
coUection, AJituKhwanz, die; Variants oralei de Conies Popvlaires, 
FraniiaU H Etrangers (Braunschweig, 1888), gives an amusing 
story, based evidently oa this rabbinital legend ; The woman 
farmed from Adam's tail proved to be aa mischievous as a monkey, 
and gave her spouse no peace ; whereupon another was formed 
from a part of his breast, and she was a decided improvement 
her sister. All the giddy girls in the world are descended from 
the woman who was made from Adam's tail. 
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and that she was not drawn out by the head, lest 
she should be vain; nor by the eyes, lest she should 
be wanton ; nor by the mouth, lest she should be 
given to garruhty; nor by the ears, lest she should 
be an eavesdropper; nor by the hands, lest she 
should be intermeddling ; nor by the feet, lest she 
should be a gadder ; nor by the heart, lest she should 
be jealous ; — but she was taken out from the side : 
yet, in spite of all these precautions, she had every 
one of the faults so carefully guarded against I 

Adam's excuse for eating of the forbidden fruit, 
" She gave me of the tree and I did eat," is said to 
be thus ingeniously explained by the learned Rabbis : 
By giving him of the tree is meant that Eve took a 
stout crab-tree cudgel, and gave her husband (in plain 
English) a sound rib-roasting, until he complied with 
her willl — The lifetime of Adam, according to the 
Book of Genesis, ch. v, 5, was nine hundred and 
thirty years, for which the following legend (repro- 
duced by the MusUm traditionists) satisfactorily 
accounts : The Lord showed to Adam every future 
generation, with their heads, sages, and scribes.' He 
saw that David was destined to live only three 
hours, and said : " Lord and Creator of the world, 
is this unalterably fixed ? " The Lord answered : 
"It was my original design." "How many years 
shall I live ? " " One thousand." " Are grants 
known in heaven ? " " Certainly." " I grant then 
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seventy years of my life to David." What did 
Adam therefore do ? He gave a written grant, set 
his seal to it, and the same was done by the Lord 
and Metatron. 

The body of Adam was taken into the ark by 
Noah, and when at last it grounded on the summit of 
Mount Ararat [which it certainly never did ! ], Noah 
and his three sons removed the body, "and they 
followed an angel, who led them to a place where the 
First Father was to lie. Shem (or Melchizidek, for 
they are one), being consecrated by God to the priest- 
hood, performed the religious rites, and buried Adam 
at the centre of the earth, which is Jerusalem. But 
some say he was buried by Shem, along with Eve in 
the cave of Machpelah in Hebron ; others relate that 
Noah on leaving the ark distributed the bones of 
Adam among his sons, and that he gave the head to 
Shem, who buried it in Jerusalem."' 



Cain and Abel. 
The Hebrew commentators are not agreed regarding 
the cause of Cain's enmity towards his brother Abel. 
According to one tradition, Cain and Abel divided 
the whole world between them, one taking the 
moveable and the other the immoveable possessions. 
One day Cain said to his brother : " The earth on 
which thou standest is mine ; therefore betake thyself 
to the air." Abel rejoined : " The garment which 

1 Legends of Old TattanaU CharcKterB,'hy 8. Baring-Qonld, tdI. i, 

pp. 78, 79. 
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thou dost wear is mine ; therefore take it off." From 
this there arose a conflict between them, which 
resulted in Abel's death. Rabbi Huna teaches, how- 
ever, that they contended for a twin sister of Abel ; 
the latter claimed her because she was bom along 
with him, whUe Cain pleaded his right of primogeni- 
ture. After Adam's first-bom had taken his brother's 
life, the sheep-dog of Abel faithfully guarded hia 
master's corpse from the attacks of beasts and birds 
of prey. Adam and Eve also sat near the body of 
their pious son, weeping bitterly, and not knowing 
how to dispose of his lifeless clay. At length a raven, 
whose mate had lately died, said to itself ; " I will go 
and show to Adam what he must do with his son's 
body," and accordingly scooped a hole in the ground 
and laid the dead raven therein, and covered it 
with earth. This having been observed by Adam, he 
likewise buried the bo<ly of Abel. For this service 
rendered to our great progenitor, we are told, the 
Deity rewarded the raven, and no one is allowed 
to injure its young : " they have food in abundance, 
and their cry for rain is always heard." ^ 

1 The Muhanunedan legend intonnH oa that Cain was Bfterwards 
slain by the blood-avengiug angeL But the Jewieli traditiomat^ eay 
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that God was at length moved by Cain's contrition and placed 
OB his brow a, seal, which indicated that the fratricide was fully 
pardoned. Adam happened to meet him, and observing the seat 
on hia forehead, aaked him how he had turned aside the wrath of 
God. He replied : " By confession of my sin and sincere repent- 
ance," On hearing this Adam exclaimed, beating his breast: 
" Woe is me ! Is the virtue of repentance so great and I knew 
it not?" 
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The Planting of the Vine. 
When Noah planted the vine, say the Babbis, 
Satan slew a sheep, a lion, an ape, and a sow, and 
buried the carcases under it ; and hence the four 
stages from sobriety to absolute drunkenness : Before 
a man begins to drink, he is meek and innocent as a 
Iamb, and as a sheep in the hand of the shearer is 
dumb; when he has drank enough, he is fearless as 
a lion, and says there is no one like him in the world ; 
in the nest stage, he is like an ape, and dances, jests, 
and talks nonsense, knowing not what he is doing ' 
and saying ; when thoroughly drunken, he wallows in 
the mire Hke a sow.' To this legend Chaucer evi- 
dently alludes in the Prologue to the Maniciple's Tale : 
I trow that ye have dronken viine of apt. 
And that is when men plaien at a strawe. 



Luminous Jewels. 

Readers of that most fascinating coUeetion of 

Eastern tales, commonly but improperly called the 

Arabian Nights' Entertainments, must be familiar 

■ A garbled veraion ot thU legend is found iu tiie Latin Oenfa 
Romanoram (it does not occur in the Anglican yersions edited by 
Sir F. Madden for the Baiburgho Club, and by Mr. S. J. Herrtage 
for the Early English Text Society), Tale 179, aa tollowa : "Joae- 
phua, in his work on ' The Cauaea of Things,' says that Noah dis- 
covered the vine in a wood, and becauae it waa bitter he took the 
blood of four animala, viz., of a lion, a lamb, a pig, and a monkey. 
This mixture he united with earth and made a kind of mannro, 
which he deposited at the roots of the trees. Thos the blood 
sweetened the fruit, with the juice of which ha afterwards intoxi- 
cated himself, and lying naked waa derided by his youngest son. " 
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with the remarkable property there ascribed to 
certain gems, of fumishirg hght in the absence 
of the sun. Possibly the Arabians adopted this 
notion from the Rabbis, in whose legends jewels 
are frequently represented as possessing the light- 
giving property. For example, we learn that Noah 
and his family, while in the ark, had no light besides 
what was obtained from diamonds and other precious 
stones. And Abraham, who, it appears, was extremely 
jealous of his wives, built for them an enchanted 
city, ot which the walls were so high as to shut 
out the light of the sun; an inconvenience which 
he easily remedied by means of a large basin full 
of rabies and other jewels, which shed forth a flood 
of light equal in brilliancy to that of the sun itself, * 

Abraham's Arrival in Egypt. 
When Abraham journeyed to Egypt he had among 
his impedimenta a large chest. On reaching the 
gates of the capital the customs officials demanded 
the usual duties. Abraham begged them to name 
the sum without troubUiig themselves to open the 
chest. They demanded to be paid the duty on 
clothes. " I will pay for clothes," said the patriarch, 
with an alacrity which aroused the suspicions of 
the officials, who then insisted upon being paid the 
duty on silk. " I will pay for silk," said Abraham. 

> Luminous jewels figure frcquentlj in Eastern talea, and within 
recent yeara, from exporiments and obaen'ationB, the pliosphor- 
esoenoe of the diamond, sapphire, ruby, and topaz has been fnlly 
eHtablished. 
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Hereupon the officials demanded the duty on gold, 
and Abraham readily offered to pay the amonnt 

Then they GUrmised that the chest contained jewels, 
but Abraham was quite as willing to pay the higher 
duty on gems, and now the curiosity of the officials 
could be no longer restrained. They broke open 
the chest, when, lo, their eyes were dazzled with the 
lustrous beauty of Sarah ! Abraham, it seems, had 
adopted this plan for smuggling his lovely wife 
into the Egyptian dominions. 

The Infammts Citizens of Sodcmi. 
Some of the rabbinical legends descriptive of the 
singular customs of the infamous citizens of Sodom 
are exceedingly amusing — or amazing. The judges 
of that city are represented as notorious liars and 
mockers of justice. When a man hail cut off the 
ear of his neighbour's ass, the judge said to the 
owner ; " Let him have the ass till the ear is grown 
again, that it may be returned to thee as thou 
wishest." The hospitality shown hy the citizens to 
strangers within theix- gates was of a very peculiar 
kind. They had a particular bed for the weary 
traveller who entered their city and desired shelter 
for the night. If he was found to be too long for 
the bed, they reduced him to the proper size by 
chopping off so much of his legs ; and if he was 
shorter than the bed, he was stretched to the requisite 
length.' To preserve their reputation for hospitality, 
' Did the Talmudist borrow tMa atory from the Greek legend of 
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when a stranger arrived each citizen was required 
to give bim a coin with his name written on it, 
after which the unfortunate traveller was refused 
food, and as soon as he had died of hunger every 
man took back his own money. It was a capital 
offence for aiiy one to supply the stranger with 
food, in proof of which it is recorded that a poor 
man, having arrived in Sodom, was presented with 
money and refused food by all to whom he made 
his wants known. It chanced that, as he lay by 
the roadside almost starved to death, he was observed 
by one of Lot's daughters, who had compassion on 
him, and supplied him with food for many days, 
as she went to draw water for her father's household. 
The citizens, marvelling at the man's tenacity of life, 
set a person to watch him, and Lot's daughter being 
discovered bringing him bread, she was condemned 
to death by burning. Another kind-hearted maiden 
who had in like manner relieved the wants of a 
stranger, was punished in a still more dreadful man- 
ner, being smeared over with honey, and stung to 
death by bees. 

It may be naturally supposed that travellers who 
were acquainted with the peculiar ways of the citizens 
of Sodom would either pass by that city without 
entering its inhospitable gates, or, if compelled by 
business to go into the town, would previously 
provide themselves with food; but even this last 

the famous robber of Attica, Procmates, who is said to have treated 
unlucky traveUers af t«r the same barbaroua fashion ? 
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precaution did not avail them against the wiles of 
those wicked people : A man from Elam, journeying 
to a place beyond Sodom, reached the infamous city 
about sunset. The stranger had with him an ass, 
bearing a valuable saddle to which was strapped a 
large bale of merchandise. Being refused a lodging 
by each citizen of whom he asked the favour, our 
traveller made a virtue of necessity, and determined 
to pass the night, along with his animal and his goods, 
as best he might, in the streets. His preparations 
with this view were observed by a cunning and 
treacherous citizen, named Hidud, who came up, and, 
accosting him courteously, desired to know whence 
he had come and whither he was bound. The 
stranger answered that he had come from Hebron, 
and was journeying to such a place; that, being 
refused shelter by everybody, he was preparing to 
pass the night in the streets; and that he waa 
provided with bread for his own use and with fodder 
for his beast. Upon this Hidud invited the stranger 
to his house, assuring him that his lodging should 
cost him nothing, while the wants of his beast should 
not be forgotten. The stranger accepted of Hidud'a 
proffered hospitality, and when they came to his 
house the citizen relieved the ass of the saddle and 
merchandise, and carefully placed them for security 
in his private closet. He then led the ass into his 
stable and amply supplied him with provender; and 
returning to the house, he set food before his guest, 
who, having supped, retired to rest. Early in the 
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morning the stranger aroae, intending to r 
journey, but his host firat pressed him to partake 
of breakfast, and afterwards persuaded him to 
remain at his house for two days. On the morning 
of the third day our traveller would no longer delay 
his departure, and Hidud therefore brought out his 
beast, saying kindly to his guest : " Fare thee well." 
"Hold!" said the traveller. "Where is my beautiful 
saddle of many colours and the strings attached 
thereto, together with my bale of rich merchandise ? " 
" What sayest thou ? " exclaimed Hidud, in a tone 
of surprise. The stranger repeated his demand for 
his saddle and goods. "Ah," said Hidud, affably, 
" 1 will interpret thy dream : the strings that thou 
hast dreamt of indicate length of days to thee ; and 
the many-coloured saddle of thy dream signifies that 
thou shalt become the owner of a beauteous garden 
of odoi-ous flowers and rich fruit trees." " Nay," 
returned the stranger, "I certainly entrusted to thy 
care a saddle and merchandise, and thou hast 
concealed them in thy house." " Weil," said Hidud, 
" I have told thee the meaning of thy dream. My 
usual fee for interpreting a dream is four pieces of 
silver, but, as thou hast been ray guest, I will only 
ask three pieces of thee." On hearing this very 
unjust demand the stranger was naturally enraged, 
and he accused Hidud in the court of Sodom of 
stealing his property. After eaeh had stated hia 
case, the judge decreed that the stranger must pay 
Hidud's fee, since he was well known as a profes- 
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sional interpreter ot dreams. Hidud then said to 
the stranger : " As thou hast proved thyself such a 
liar, I mnst not only be paid my usual fee of four 
pieces of silver, but also the value of the two days' 
food with which I provided thee in my house." " I 
will cheerfully pay thee for the food," rejoined the 
traveller, " on condition that thou restore my saddle 
and merchandise." Upon this the htigants began to 
abuse each other and were thrust into the street, 
where the citizens, siding with Hidud, soundly beat 
the unlucky stranger, and then expelled him from 
the city. 

Abraham once sent his servant EHezer to Sodom 
with his compliments to Lot and his family, and to 
inquire concerning their welfare. As Eliezer entered 
Sodom he saw a citizen beating a stranger, whom he 
had robbed of his property. " Shame upon thee ! " 
exclaimed Eliezer to the citizen. " Is this the way you 
act towards strangers ? " To this remonstrance the 
man replied by picking up a atone and striking 
EUezer with it on the forehead with such force as 
to cause the blood to flow down Iiis face. On seeing 
the blood the citizen caught hold of Eliezer and 
demanded to be paid liis fee for having freed him 
of impure blood. "What!" said Eliezer, "am I to 
pay thee for wounding me ? " " Such is our law," 
returned the citizen. Eliezer refused to pay, and 
the man brought him before the judge, to whom he 
made his complaint. The judge then decreed ; " Thou 
must pay this man his fee, since he ha-s let thy 
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blood ; such is our law." " There, then," said Eliezer, 
striking the judge with a stone, and causing him to 
bleed, " pay my fee to this man, I want it not," and 
then departed from the court.' 

Abraham and IshviaeVs Wife. 
Hagar, the handmaid of Sarah, was given as a slave 
to Abraham, by her father, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
who said : " My daughter had better be a slave in the 
house of Abraham than mistress in any other house." 
Her son Ishmael, it is said, took unto himself a wife 
of the daughters of Moab. Three yeai-s afterwards 
Abraham set out to visit his son, having solemnly 
promised Sarah (who, it thus appears, was still jealous 
of her foimer handmaid) that he would not alight 
from his camel. He reached Ishmael's house about 
noontide, and found his wife alone, " Where ia 
Ishmael?" inquired the patriarch. "He is gone 
into the wilderness with his mother to gather dates 
and other fruits," " Give me, I pray tliee, a little 
bread and water, for I am fatigued with travelling." 

1 There are two Italian atoriea whiuh bear some reaeroblance 
to thifl queer ipgend ; In the fourth novel of Arienti an advocate 
ia fined for striking his opponent in court, and " takes his change ' 
bf repeating the offence ; and in the second novel of SoEzini, 
Scacazzone, after dining sumptuously at an inn, and learning 
from the waiter that the law of that town imposed a fine of 
ten livres for u blow on the face, provokes the landlord so 
tfaat tie gets a slap from him on the cheek, upon which he telli 
Boniface to pa; himself out of the fine he should have had to 
pay for th« blow if charged before the magiatrate, and give the 
rest of the money to the waiter.— A similai- story is told in an 
Arabian collection, of a half-witted fellow and the k&zf. 
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"I have neither bread nor water," rejoined the 
inhospitable matron. "Well," said the patriarch, 
" tell Ishmael when he cornea home that an old man 
came to see him, and recommends him to change 
the door-post of his house, for it is not worthy of 
him." On Ishmael's return she gave him the message, 
from which he at once understood that the stranger 
was his father^ and that he did not approve of his 
wifa Accordingly he sent her back to her own 
people, and Hagax procured him a wife from her 
father's house. Her name was Fatima. 

Another period of three years having elapsed, 
Abraham again resolved to visit his son ; and having, 
as before, pledged hia word to Sarah that he would 
not aHght at Ishmael'a house, he began his journey. 
When he arrived at his son's domicile he found 
Fatima alone, Ishmael being abroad, as on the occasion 
of his previous visit. But from Fatima he received 
every attention, albeit she knew not that he was her 
husband's father. Highly gratified with Fatima's 
hospitality, the pati'iarch called down blessings upon 
Ishmael, and returned home. Fatima duly informed 
Ishmael of what had happened in his absence, and 
then he knew that Abraham still loved him as his son. 

This is one of the few rabbinical legends regarding 
Biblical characters which do not exceed the limits of 
probability; and I confess I can see no reason why 
these interesting incidents should be considered as 
purely imaginary. As a rule, however, the Talmudic 
legends of this kind must be taken not only cum 
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grano Bolis, but with a whole bushel of that most. 
necessary commodity, particularly auch marvellous 
relations as that of Rabbi Jehoshua, when he 
informs us that the " ram caught in a thicket," 
which served as a substitute for sacrifice when 
Abraham was prepared to offer up his son Isaac, 
wag brought by an angel out of Paradise, where it 
pastured under the Tree of Life and drank from the 
brook which flows beneath it. This creature, the 
Rabbi adds, diffused its perfume throughout the world.' 



Joseph and Potiphar's Wife. 
The story of Joseph and Potiphar's wife, as related 
in the Book of Genesis, finds parallels in the popular 
tales and legends of many countries : the vengeance of 
" woman whose love is scorned," says a Hindu writer, 
" is worse than poison " ! But the rabbinical version 
is quite unique in representing the wife of Potiphar as 
having aiders and abettors in carrying out her scheme 
of revenge : For some days after the pious young 
Israelite had declined her amorous overtures, she 
looked so ill that her female friends inquired of her 
the cause, and having told them of her adventure 
with Joseph, they said : " Accuse him before thy 
husband, that he may be cast into prison." She 
desired them to accuse bim likewise to their husbands. 
which they did accoi-dingly ; and their husbands went 

1 The commentators on the Kuriin hare adopted this legend. Bub 
according to the Kuir^ it was not Isaac, but lahmael, the great 
progenitor of the Arabs, who waa to be sacrificed by Abraham. 







Joseph and his Brethren. 

Wonderful stories are related of i 

"brethren, Simeon, if we may credit the Tolmudists, 

must have been quite a Hercules in strength. The 

I Commentatora on the Kordn inform ub that when Joseph wm 
releoBed from prison, ikfter no satiBlactorily interpreting Fhiiraoli'a 
two dreams, Potiphar was degraded from his high office. One day, 
while Joseph was riding out ta inspect a granajry beyond the city, 
he observed a beggar-woman in the street, whose whole appearance, 
though moBt distressing, bore distinct traces of former greatness. 
Josapli approached her compaaaiooately, and held out to her a 
handful of gold. But she refnsed it, and sajd alond : "Great 
prophet of Allah, I am unworthy of thia gift, although my trana- 
gression bos been the stepping-stone to thy present fortune," At 
these words Joseph regEirded her more closely, and, behold, it vaa 
Zulaykhi, the wife of hia lord. He inquired after her husband, and 
was told that he liad died of sorrow and poverty soon after his 
deposition. On hearing this, Joseph led Zulaykhd to a relative 
of the king, by whom she was treated like a sister, and she soon 
appeared to him as blooming as at the time of his entrance into her 
house. He asked her hand of the king, and married her, with liis 
permission. 

Zulaykhi was the name of Potiphar's wife, if we may believe 
Mohammedan legends, and the daughter of the king of Magbrab 
(or Morocco), who gave her in marriage to the grand vadr of the 
king of Egypt, and the beauteous pdnceas was disgusted to find him, 
not only very old, but, as a modest English writer pntH it, very 
mildly, "belonged to that unhappy class which a practice of 
immemorial antiquity in the East excluded from the pleasures of 
love and the hope of posterity." This device of representing FoU- 
phar as being what Byron styles "a neutral personage" was, of 
oouree, ofloptcd by Muslim troditionists and poets in order to 
*' white- wash " the frail Zulaykhi, — There are extant many Persian 
and Turkish poems on the " loves " of Yliaif/' ma Zviaykhd, most of 
them having a mystical signification, and that by the celebrated 
Persian poet Jaml is universally considered as by far the best. 
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Biblical narrative of Simeon's detention by his brother 
Joseph is brief but most expressive : " And he turned 
himself about from them and wept ; and returned to 
them again, and communed with them, and took from 
them Simeon, and bound him before their eyes."' The 
Talmudists condescend more minutely regarding this 
interesting incident: When Joseph ordered seventy 
valiant men to put Simeon in chains, they had no 
sooner approached him than he roared so loud that 
all the seventy fell down at his feet and broke their 
teeth! Joseph then said to his son Manasseh : "Chain 
thou him " ; whereupon Manasseh dealt Simeon a 
single blow and immediately overpowered him ; upon 
which Simeon exclaimed : " Surely this was the blow 
of a kinsman ! " — When Joseph sent Benjamin to 
prison^ Judah cried so loud that Chushim, the son of 
Dan, heard him in Canaan and responded, Joseph 
feared for his life, for Judah was so enraged that he 
wept blood. Some say that Judah wore five garments, 
one over the other ; but when he was angry his heart 
swelled so much that his five garments burst open. 
Joseph cried so terribly that one of the pillars of his 
house fell in and was changed into sand. Then Judah 
said : " He is valiant, like one of us." 

■Gen. xlii, 24. — It does cot appear from the sacred narrative 
why Joseph Bolectad hia brothor Simeon b,b hoatago. PoBeihly 
Simeon was most eager for his death, before he was cast into the dry 
well and then sold to the Ishmaelitea ; and indeed both he aud his 
brother Levi seem to have been "a bad lot," judging from the 
dying Jacob's description of them, Geo. zlijc, 5-7. 
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Jacob's Sorrow. 
But like a gem among a heap of rubbish ia the 
touching Kttle story of how the news of Joseph's being 
alive and the viceroy of Egypt was conveyed to the 
aged and sorrow-stricken Jacob. When the brethren 
had returned to the land of Canaan, after their second 
expedition, they were perplexed how to communicate 
to their father the joyful intelligence that his long- 
lamented son still lived, fearing it might have a fatal 
effect on the old man if suddenly told to him. At 
length Serach, the daughter of Asher, proposed that 
she should convey the tidings to her grandfather in a 
song. Accordingly she took her harp, and sang to 
Jacob the whole story of Joseph's life and his present 
greatness, and her music soothed his spirit ; and when 
he fully realised that his son was yet alive, he fer- 
vently blessed her, and she was taken into Paradise 
without tasting of death.' 

MoaeB avid Pharaoh. 
The slaughter of the Hebrew male children by the 
cruel command of the " Pharoah who knew not Joseph" 
was a precaution adopted, we are informed by the 
1 "Jacob'B grief" la proverbial in MuHlim countriea. Ia Hie 
KaraiL, sura xii, it ia stated that the patriarch became totally blind 
through uonstant weeping for the loss of Joseph, and that his aight 
was restnred by means of JoflOpii's garment, which the governor of 
Egypt Bent by hia brethren. — In the Malaivtat of Al-Hariri, the 
celebrated Arabian poet (a.d. 1054-II22), Harith bin Haittmui ia 
represented as saying that be passed a night of " Jacobean Borrow," 
and another imaginary character is said to have " wept mote than 
Jacob when he lost his son." 
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Rabbis, in consequence of a dream wbich that 
monarch had, of an aged man who held a balance in 
his right hand; in one scale he placed all the sages 
and nobles of Egypt, and in the other a httle lamb, 
which weighed down them all. In the morning 
Pharaoh told his strange dream to his counsellors, 
who were greatly temfied, and Ei'lam, the son of 
Beor, the magician, said: "This dream, King, 
forebodes great affliction, which one of the children 
of Israel will bring upon Egypt." The king asked the 
soothsayer whether this threatened evil might not 
be avoided. "There is but one way of averting the 
calamity — eauae every male child of Hebrew parents 
to be slain at birth." Pharaoh approved of this 
advice, and issued an edict accoi-dingly. The Egyptian 
monarch's kind-hearted daughter (whose name, by the 
way, was Bathia), who rescued the infant Moses from 
the common fate of the Hebrew male children, was a 
leper, and consequently was not permitted to use the 
warm baths. Bub no sooner had she stretched forth 
her hand to the crying infant than she was healed of 
her leprosy, and, moreover, afterwards admitted bodily 
into Paradise.* 

1 MualimH say that Pharaoh's seven danghters were all lepers, 
BJid that Bathia'a sisters, as well us herself, were cured through 
her saving the infant Mosob. 

According to the Hebrew troditionists, nine human beings entered 
Paradise without having tasted of dea.tb, viz. : Enoch ; Messiah ; 
EUas ; EliczEir, ths servant of Abraham ; the serMint of the kiug of 
Kush ; Hiram, king of Tyre ; Jaabez, the son of the Prince, and 
the Rabbi, Juda ; Serach, the daughter of Ashcr ; and Bathia, 
the daughter of Pharaoh. 

The last of the race of gennine Dublin ballad -singers, who rejoiced 
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Of the childhood of Moaes a curious atory ia told 
to account for his being in after life " slow of speech 
and slow of tongue": Pharaoh was one day seated 
in his banqueting hall, with bis queen at his right 
hand and Bathia at his left, and around him were 
his two sons, Bi'lam, the chief soothsayer, and other 
dignitaries of his court, when he took little Moses 
{then three years old) upon his knee, and began to 
fondle him. The Hebrew urcliin stretched forth his 



in the nam de gmn-e of " Zoiimua " {ah, 1S46), used to edify his 
street patrons with a, slightly difierent reading of the romantic story 
of the finding of Moses in the bulrushes, which has the merit of 
striking originality, to say the least : 

In Egypt's land, upon the hanks of Nile, 
King Pharaoh's daughter went to bathe in style j 
She tuk her dip, then went unto the land. 
And, to dry her roy^ pelt, she ran along the strand. 
A bulrush tripped her, whereupon she saw 
A smiling babhy in a wad of straw ; 
She tuk it up, and said, in accents mUd, 
" Tare an' agers, gyvrU, which av yez ovnin IhU child ? '' 
The atory of the finding of Moses has its parallela in almost every 
country — in the Greek and Roman legends of Perseus, Cyrus, and 
Bamulua — in Indian, Persian, and Arabian tales— and a Babylonian 
analogue is given, as follows, by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, in the Foti- 
Lore Joii/nyoi for 1883 : " Sargon, the mighty monarch, the king of 
Agan^, am [I. My mother was a princesH ; my father I knew not. 
My father's brother loved the mountain land. In the city of 
Aiipiranu, which on the bEUik of the Euphrates lies, luy mother, the 
princess, conceived me ; in an inacessible spot she brought me forth. 
She placed me in a bosket of rushes ; with bitumen the door of my 
ark she closed. She launched me on the river, which drowned me 
not. The river bore me along; to Akki, the irrigator, it brought 
me. Akki, the irrigator, in the tenderness of hia heart, lifted me 
up. Then Akki, the irrigator, aa hia gardener appointed me, and 
in my gardenership the goddess Istar loved me. For forty-&ve 
years the kingdom I have ruled, and the black-headed (Akkadian) 
race have governed." 
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hand and took the kingly crown from Pharaoh's bi-ow 
and deliberately placed it upon his own head. To 
the monarch and his courtiers this action of the 
child was ominous, and Pharaoh inquired of his 
counsellors how, in their judgment, the audacious 
little Hebrew should be punished. Bi'iam, the sooth- 
sayer, answered : " Po not suppose, King, that 
this is necessarily the thoughtless action of a child ; 
recollect thy dream which I did interpret for thee. 
But let ua prove whether this child is possessed of 
understanding beyond his years, in this manner : 
let two plates, one containing fire, the other gold, be 
placed before the child; and if he grasp the gold, then 
is he of superior understanding, and should therefore 
be put to death." The plates, as proposed by the 
soothsayer, were placed before the child Moses, who 
immediately seized upon the fire, and put it into his 
mouth, which caused him henceforward to stammer 
in his speech. 

It was no easy matter for Moses and his brother 
to gain access to Pharaoh, for his palace had 400 
gates, 100 on each side; and before each gate stood 
no fewer than 60,000 tried warriors. Therefore the 
angel Gabriel introduced them by another way, and 
when Pharaoh beheld Moses and Aaron he i3emanded 
to know who had admitted them. He summoned the 
guards, and ordered some of them to be beaten and 
others to be put to death. But next day Moses and 
Aaron returned, and the guards, when called in, 
exclaimed : " These men are sorcerei^, for they cannot 
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have come in through any ot the gates." There were, 
however, mach more formidable gnanlians of the 
royal palace : the 400 gates were gnarded by bears, 
lions, and other ferocioxis beasts, who suffered no one 
to pass nnless they were fed with flesh. Bat when 
Moses and Aaron came, they gathered abont them, 
and licked the feet of the prophets, accompanying 
them to Pharaoh. — Readers who are familiar with the 
Thov-saiid amd One Nights and other Asiatic storj-- 
books will recollect many tales in which palaces are 
similarly guarded. In the spurions " Canterbury " 
Tale of Beryn (taken from the first part of the old 
French romance of the Chevalier Berinus), which 
has been re-edited for the Chaucer Society, the 
palace-garden of Duke Isope is guarded by eight 
necromancers who look like " abominabill wormys, 
enough to frighte the hertiest man on erth," also by 
a white lion that had eaten five hundred men. 



MuHAMMED, the great Arabian lawgiver, drew very 
largely from the rabbinical legends in his composi- 
tion of the Kurdn, every verse of which is considered 
by pious Mualims as a miracle, or wonder {ayef). The 
well-known story of the spider weaving its web over 
the mouth of the cave in which Muhammed and Abii 
Bekr had concealed themselves in their flight from 
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Mecca to Medina was evidently Iwirowed from the 
Talmudic legend of David's flight from the male- 
volence of Saul : Immediately after David had 
entered the cave of Adullam, a spider spun its web 
across the opening. Hb pursuers presently passing 
that way were about to search the cave ; but per- 
ceiving the spider's web, they naturally concluded 
that no one could have recently entered there, and 
thus was the future king of Israel preserved from 
Saul's vengeance. 

King David once had a narrow escape from death 
at the hands of Gohath's brother Ishbi. The king 
was hunting one morning when Satan appeared 
before him in the form of a deer.' David drew his 
bow, but missed him, and the feigned deer ran off at 
the top of his speed. The king, with true sportsman's 
instinct, pursued the deer, even into the land of the 
PhiUstines — which, doubtless, was Satan's object in 
assuming that form. It unluckily happened that 
Ishbi, the brother of Goliath, recognised in the person 
of the royal hunter the slayer of the champion of 

' That the arch-fiend could, and often did, asaume varioua forma 
to lure meu to their dustruction was imivorBally believed throughout 
Europe during mediteval times and even much later ; genarally he 
appeared iu the form of a, moat beautiful young wonmn ; and thero 
are still current in obaoare parta of Scotland wild legeuda of his 
having thus tempted even godly men to sin. — In Asiatic taJea 
rdkshasos, ghiUa {ghouls), and Huch-like demons frequently aasuiuo 
the appearance of heart-raviahing damsels in order to delude and 
devour the unwary traveller. In many of our old European 
romances fairies are represented as transforming themselves into 
the semblance of deer, to dceoy into sequestered places noble 
hunters of wiiom they had become enamoured. 
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Gath, and he immediately seized David, bound him 
neck and heela together, and laid him beneath his 
wine-press, designing to crush him to death. But, lo, 
the earth became soft, and the Philistine was baffled. 
Meanwhile, in the land of Israel a dove with silver 
wings was seen by the courtiers of King David 
fluttering about, apparently in great distress, which 
signified to the wise men that their royal master 
was in danger of his life. Abishaj. one of David's 
counsellors, at once determined to go and succour 
his sovereign, and accordingly mounted the king's 
horse, and in a few minutes was in the land of the 
Philistines. On an-iving at Ishbi's house, he dis- 
covered that gentleman's venerable mother spinning 
at the door. The old lady threw her distatf at the 
Israelite, and, mis.sing him. desired him to bring it 
back to her. Abishai returned it in such a manner 
that 8he never afterwards required a distaff. This 
little incident was witnessed by Ishbi, who, resolving 
to rid himself of one of his enemies forthwith, 
took David from beneath the wine-press, and threw 
him high into the air, expecting that he would fall 
upon his spear, which he had previously fixed into 
the ground. But Abishai pronounced the Great 
Name (often referred to in the Talmud), and David, in 
consequence, remained suspended between earth and 
sky. In the sequel they both unite against Ishbi, and 
put him to death.' 



> The "Great Name" 
Great Name "), by meai 
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Of Solomon the Wise there are, of course, many 
rabbinieal legends. His reputation for supe- 
rior sagacity extended over all the world, and the 
wisest men of other nations came humbly to him 
as pupils. It would appear that tliis great monarch 
was not less willing to afford the poorest of hia 
subjects the benefit of his advice when they applied 
to him than able to solve the knottiest pi-obleni wliich 
the most keen-witted casuist could propound. One 
morning a man, whose life was embittered by a 
froward, shrewish wife, left his house to seek the 
advice of Solomon. On the road he overtook another 
man, with whom he entered into conversation, and 
presently learned that he was also going to the king's 
palace. " Pi-ay, friend," said lie, " what might be 
your business with the king ? I am going to ask 
him how I should manage a wife who has long been 
i'rowai-d" " Why," said the other, " I employ a great 
many people, and have a great deal of capital invested 
in my business ; yet I find I am losing more and more 
every year, instead of gaining ; and I want to know 
the cause, and how it may he remedied." By-aud-by 
they ovei'took a third man, who informed them that 
he was a physician whose practice liad fallen oflF 
considerably, and he was proceeding to ask King 
Solomon's a^lvice as to how it might be increased, 
cruel death, aa above, ia often employed in Easter 
from deadly peril, i 



the rescue of the hei 
to perfomi Hupei-oatural exploi 
aiguet-ring, but sometimes it 
fortun&te liero by a holy man, 
of coarse, a good Muslim. 
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> enable him 
BDBrally engraved on a 
communicated orally to the 
I king of the genii— who was, 
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At length they reached the palace, and it was 
arranged among them that the man who had the 
shrewish wife should first present himself before the 
king. In a short time he rejoined his companions 
with a rather puzzled expression of countenance, and 
the others inquiring how he had sped, he answered ; 
" I can see no wisdom in the king's advice ; he simply 
advised me to go to a miU." The second man then 
went in, and returned quite as much perplexed aa 
the first, saying : " Of a truth, Solomon is not bo 
wise as he is reported to be ; would you believe it ? — 
all he said to me when I had told him my grievance 
was, get up early in the morning." The third 
man, somewhat discouraged by these apparently idle 
answers, entered the presence-chamber, and on com- 
ing out told his companions that the king had simply 
advised him to be proud. Equally disappointed, the 
trio returned homeward together. They had not gone 
far when one of them said to the first man : " Here 
is a mill ; did not the king advise you to go into 
one?" The man entered, and presently ran out, 
exclaiming : " I've got it ! I've got it I I am to beat 
my wife !" He went home and gave his spouse a 
sound thrashing, and she was ever afterwards a very 
obedient wife.' The second man got up very early 
the next morning, and discovered a number of his 

1 At the "mill" the man who was plagund with a bad wife dotlbt- 
IsBS saw some aboiirers threshing corn, siuce yrinding corn would 
hardly suggest the idea of beatin-j his provoking spouse. — B7 the 
way, this man had evidently never heard the barbarous sentiment, 
jspreased in the equally barbarous English popular rhyma — 00m. 
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servants idling about, and others loading a cart 
with goods from his warehouse, which they were 
stealing. He now understood the meaning of Solo- 
mon's advice, and henceforward always i-ose early 
every morning, looked after his servants, and ulti- 
mately became very wealthy. The third man, on 
reaching home, told his wife to get him a splendid 
robe, and to instruct all the servants to admit no 
one into his presence without fii-st obtaining hi.'S 
permission. Next day, as he sat in his private 
chamber, arrayed in his magnificent gown, a lady 
sent her servant to demand his attendance, and he 
was about to enter the physician's chamber, as 
usual, without ceremony, wJien he was stopped, 
and told that the doctor's permission must be first 
obtained. After some delay the lady's servant 
was admitted, and found the great doctor seated 
among his books. On being desired to visit the lady, 
the doctor told the servant that he could not do so 
without first receiving his fee. In short, by this 
professional pride, the physician's practice rapidly 
increased, and in a few years be acquired a large 
fortune. And thus in each case Solomon's advice 
proved successful.' 

posed, probably, by aoine beer-aodden baoon-chewer, and therefore, 

is those ancient times, >um inveitlus — 

A wonun, a dog, and a walnut tree. 

The more you beat 'em, the better they be — 

else, what need for him to consult King SolomoD about hia paltry 

domcBtic troablea? 
1 A variant of this occurs in the Decameron of Boccaccio, Dny ix, 

Nov. 9, of which Dunlop gives the following outline : Two yoimg 
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We learn from the Old Testament that the Queen 
of Sheba (or SAba, whom the Arabians identify 
with Bilkis, queen of EI- Yemen) "came to prove 
the wisdom of Solomon with hard questions," and 
that he answered them all. What were the ques- 
tions — or riddles — the solution of which so much 
astonished the Queen of Sheba we are not told ; 
but the Rabbis inform us that, after she had 
exhausted her budget of riddles, she one day pre- 
sented herself at the foot of Solomon's throne, 

men repair to Jernaalem to consult SolomuD. One asks how he may 
be well lilted, the other how he may best manage a froward wife. 
Solomon advised tbe first to "love others,'' and tbe second to 
"repair to the mill." From this last counsel neither can entrant 
any meamug ; but it ia explained on their road home, for whan 
tbey came to the bridge of that name they meet a number of mules, 
and one of these aniraala being rl 
a stick. The advice of Solomon, 
with complete success. 

Among the innumerable tolea current in Muhammedan 
regarding the extraordinary sagacity of Solomon ia the following, 
which occurs in M. Ren^ Basset's Cimten PojnUairet Berbir» (Paris, 
18S7) : Complaint v/aa made to Solomon that some one had stolen a 
quantity of eggs. "I s)iall discover him," said Solomon. And 
when the people were assembled in the mosque {sic), he said ; ' ' An 
egg-thief has come in with you, and he has got feathers on his head." 
The thief in gi'cat fright raised his hand to his head, which Solomon 
perceiving, ho cried out; " There is the culprit— seize him ! " There 
are many variants of this story in Persian and Indian collections, 
where a kizi, or judge, takes the place of Solomon, and it had found 
its way into our own jest-books early in the I6th century. Thus in 
Taltt and Qwieke Anameren, a man has a goose stolen from him 
and complains to the priest, who promises to find out the thief. On 
Sunday the priest tells the congregation to sit down, which they do 
accordingly. Then says he, "Why are ye not all seated?" Say 
they, "We are all aeatinL" "Nay," quoth Mass John, " but he 
that stole the gooae aitteth not down." " But I am seated," says 
the witless goose-thief. 
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holding in one hand a bouquet of natural flowers 
and in the other a bouquet of artificial flowera, 
desiring the king to say which was the product 
of nature. Now, the artificial flowers were so exactly 
modelled in imitation of the others that it was thought 
impossible for him to answer the question, from the 
distance at which she held the bouquets. But Solo- 
mon was not to be baffled by a woman with scraps 
of painted paper: he caused a window in the audience- 
chamber to be opened, when a cluster of bees imme- 
diately flew in and alighted upon one of the bouquets, 
while not one of the insects fixed upon the other. 
By this device Solomon was enabled to distinguish 
between the natural and the artificial fiowers. 

Again the Queen of Sheba endeavoured to outwit 
the sagacious monarch. She brought before him a 
number of boys and girls, apparelled all alike, and 
desired him to distinguish those of one sex from those 
of the other, as they stood before him. Solomon 
caused ii large basin full of water to be fetched in, 
and ordered them all to wash their hands. By this 
expedient he discovered the males from the females; 
since the boys merely washed their hands, while the 
girls washed also their arms.' 

1 Among tha Muhaiumetlan legends CDnceming Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, it is related that, after he had Batiafiiotorily 
answered all her questions auil solved her riddles, "before be 
would enter into more intimate relations trith her, he desired to 
clear up a certain point respecting her, and to see whether she 
Bctua,lly had cloven feet, as several of his demons would have him 
to believe ; or whether they had only invented the defect from fear 
lest he sliould marry her, and begat children, who, as descendants 
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The Arabians and Persians, who have many 

traditions regarding Solomon, invariably represent 
him as adept in necromancy, and aa being intimately 
aetiTiainted with the language of beasts and birds. 
Josepbus, the great Jewish historian, distinctly states 
that Solomon possessed the art of expelling demons, 
that be composed such incantations also by which 
distempers are alleviated, and that be left behind bim 
the manner of using exorcisms, by which they drive 
out demons, never to return. Of course, Josephns 
merely reproduces rabbinical traditions, and there 
can be no doubt but the Arabian stories regarding 
Solomon's magical powers ai-e derived from the same 
source. It appears that Solomon's signet-ring was 
the chief instrument with which he performed his 
numerous magical exploits.' By its wondrous power 
of the genii [the mother of BilltlH is said to hava been of that 
race of beings], would be eren more mighty than himaelf. He 
therefore caused her to be conducted through a, hall, whose floor was 
of crystal, and under which water tenanted by every variety of fish 
was flowing, Bilkia, who had never seen a, crystal floor, supposed 
that there was water to be passed through, and therefore raised her 
robe slightly, when the king discovered to his great Joy a beautifully 
shaped female foot. When hia eye was satislied, he called to her : 
' Come hither ; there is uo water here, but only a crystal floor ; and 
confess thyself to the faith in the one only God.' Bilkis approached 
the throne, which stood at the end of the hall, and in Solomon's 
presenco abjured the worship of the sun. Solomon then married 
Bilkis, but reinstated her as Queen of S^ba, and spent three days in 
every month with her." 

1 According to the Muslim legend, eight angels appeared before 
Solomon in a vision, saying that Allah had sent them to surrender 
to him power over them and the eight winds which were at their 
command. The chief of the angels then presented him with a jewel 
bearing the inscription; "To Allah belong greatness and might." 
Solomon had merely to raise this atone towards the hi 
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he imprisoned Ashmedai, the prince of devils ; and on 
one occasion the king's curiosity to increase his store 
of ma^cal knowledge cost him very dear — no less 
than the loss of his kingdom for a time. Solomon 
was in the habit of daily plying Ashmedai with 
questions, to all of which the fiend returned answers, 
furnishing the desired information, until one day the 
king asked him a particular question which the 
captive evil spirit flatly refused to answer, except on 
condition that Solomon should lend him his signet- 
ring. The king's passion for magical knowledge 
overcame his prudence, and he handed his ring to the 
fiend, thereby depriving himself of all power over his 
captive, who immediately swallowed the monarch, and 
stretching out his wings, flew up into the air, and 
shot out his " inside passenger " four hundred leagues- 

these angels would appear, to serve him. Four other angels next 
appeared, lords of all creatures living on the earth and in the waters. 
The angel representing the kingdom of hirds gars him a jewel on 
which were inscribed the words : " All created things praise the 
Lord." Then came on angel who gave him a jewel conferring on the 
possessor power over earth and sea, having inscribed on it ; " Heaven 
and earth are servants of Allah. " Lastly, another angel appeared 
and presented him with a jewel bearing these words (the formula of 
the Muslim Confession of Faith] : "There is no God but the God, 
and Muhamnied is hie messenger. " This jewel gave Solomon power 
over the spirit-world. Solomon caused these four jewels to be set in 
a ring, and the first use to which he applied its magical power was 
to subdue the demons and genii. — It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
remark here, with reference to the fundamental doctrine of laliim, 
said to have been engraved on the fourth jewel of Solomon's ring, 
that according to the Knrdn, David, Solomon, and all the Biblical 
patriarchs and prophets were good Muslims, for Muhanuned did 
not profess to introduce a now religion, but simply to restore the 
original and only true faith, which had become corrupt. 
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distant from Jerusalem ! Ashmedai then assumed the 
form of Solomon, and sat on his throne. Meanwhile 
Solomon was become a wanderer on the face o£ the 
earth, and it was then that he said {an it is written in 
the book of Ecclesiasticus i, 3) : " This is the reward 
of all my labour"; which word this, one learned 
Babbi afErms to have reference to Solomon's walking- 
atafF, and another commentator, to his ragged coat; 
for the poor monarch went begging from door to door, 
and in every town he entered he always cried aloud : 
"I, the Preacher, was king over Israel in Jerusalem !" 
But the people all thought him insane. At length, in 
the course of his wanderings, he reached Jerusalem, 
where he cried, as usual : " I, the Preacher, was king 
over Israel in Jerusalem ! " and as he never varied in 
his recital, certain wise counsellors, reflecting that a 
fool is not constant in his tale, resolved to ascertain, if 
possible, whether the poor beggar was really King 
Solomon, With this object they assembled, and 
taking the mendicant with them, they gave him the 
magical ring and led him into the throne-room,' 
Ashmedai no sooner caught sight of his old master 
than he shrieked wildly and flew away; and Solomon 
resumed his mild and beneficent rule over the people 
of Israel. The Rabbis add, that ever afterwards, 
even to his dying day, Solomon was afraid of the 
prince of devils, and could not go to sleep without 
1 We are not told liere how the demDii came to part with this 
safeguard of his power. The Muslim form of the legend, oa will be 
seeo presently, is iiiucli more consistent, and corresponds generally 
■witli another rabbinical version, which follows the present one. 
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having hia bed surrounded by an armed guard, aa it 
is written in the Book o£ Canticles, iii, 7, 8. 

Another account informs us that the demon, having 
cajoled Solomon out of possession of hia magic ring, 
at once flung it into the sea and cast the king 400 
miles away. Solomon came to a place called Maah 
Kerim, where he was made chief cook in the palace 
of the king of Ammou, whose daughter, called 
Naama, became enamoured of him, and they eloped 
to a far distant country. Aa Naama was one day 
preparing a fish for hroiling, she found Solomon's 
ring in its stomach, which, o£ course, enabled him 
to recover his kingdom and to imprison the demon 
in a copper vessel, which he cast into the Lake of 
Tiberias.^ 

It may appear strange to some readers that the 
Rabbis should represent the sagacious Solomon in 
the character of a practitioner of the Black Ai't 
But the circumstance simply indicates that Solomon's 
acquirements in scientific knowledge were considerably 

' Aocording to the Muslim veraion, Solomon'a temporary dagra- 
dation was in puDishment for his taking be a concubine the daughter 
of an idohitrouB king whom he had vunquiahed in battle, aad, 
through her influence, bowing himself to "strange gods.'' Before 
going to the bath, one day, he gave this heathen lieauty his signet 
to take care of, and in his absence the rebellious genie Sakhr, 
a^uming the form of Solomon, obtained the ring. The king was 
driven forth and Sakhr ruled [or rather, misruled) in hia stead ; till 
the wise men of the palace, suspecting him to be a demon, began to 
read the Book of the Law in hia presence, whereupon he flew away 
and cast the signet into the sea. In the meantime Solomon hired 
himself to some fishermen in a distant country, his wages being two 
fishes each day. He finds his signet in the maw of one of the fish, 
and so forth. 
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beyond those of most men of his age ; and, as in 
the case of our own Friar Bacon, his superior attain- 
ments were popularly attributed to magical arts. 
Nature, it need hardly be remarked, is the only school 
of ma^c, and men of science are the true magicians. 

Unheard-of Monsters. 
The marvellous creatures which are described by 
Pliny, and by our own old English writers. Sir John 
Mandeville and Geoffrey of Monmouth, are common- 
place in comparison with some of those mentioned 
in the Talmud. Even the monstrous roc of the 
Arabian Nights must have been a mere tom-tdt 
compared with the bird which Rabbi bar Charaa 
says he once saw. It was so tall that its head 
reached the sky, while its feet rested on the bottom 
of the ocean ; and he affords us some slight notion 
of the depth of the sea by informing us that a 
carpenter's axe, which had accidentally fallen in, had 
not reached the bottom in seven years. The same 
Rabbi saw "a frog as large as a village containing 
sixty houses." Huge as this frog was, the snake 
that swallowed it must have been the very identical 
serpent of Scandinavian mythology, which encircled 
the earth ; yet a crow gobbled up this serpent, and 
then flew to the top of a cedar, which was as broad 
as sixteen waggons placed side by side. — Sailors' 
•' yams," as they are spun to marvel-loving old ladies 
in our jest-books, are as nothing to the rabbinical 
accounts of "strange fish," some with eyes like the 
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moon, others homed, and 300 miles in length. Not 
leaa wonderful are some four-footed creatures. The 
effigy of the unicorn, familiar to every schoolboy, on 
the royal arms of Great Britain, affords no adequate 
idea of the actual dimensions of that remarkable 
animal. Since a unicorn one day old is as Itirge as 
Mount Tabor, it may readily be supposed that Noah 
could not possibly have got a full-grown one into 
the ark ; he therefore secured it by its horn to the 
side, and thus the creature was saved alive. (The 
Talmudist had foi^ot that the animals saved from 
the Flood were in pairs.) ' The celebrated Og, king 
of Bashan, it seems, was one of the antediluvians, 
and was saved by riding on the back of the uni- 
corn. The dwellers in Brobdignag were pigmies 
compared with the renowned King Og, since hia 
footsteps were forty miles apart, and Abraham's 
ivory bed was made of one of his teeth. Moses, 
the Eabbis tell us, was ten cubits high' and hia 

1 Is it posaibie that khiB "Btory" ot the unicorn was borrowed 
and garbled from tJie ancient HindiS legend of the Deluge ? " When 
the flood rose Mann embarked in the ship, and the fish swam 
towards him, and he fastened the ship's cable to its horn." But in 
the Hindii legend tha fiah (that ia, Brahma in the form of a great 
fish) towB the vessel, while in the Talmudic legend the ark of Noah 
takes the untoom in tow. 

s In a inamiscript pccserred in the Lambeth Palace Library, of 
the time of Edward IV, the height of Moses ia said to have been 
" siij. fote and viij. ynohes and half " ; and tlio reader may poeaibly 
find some amasement in the " longitude of men folowyng," from the 
same veracions work: "Crys(«, vj. fota and iij. ynches. Our Lady, 
■yj. fote and viij. ynches. CrystoferuB, xvjj. fote and viij. ynches. 
King Alyaaunder, iiij. fote and v. ynches. Cotbronde, xvij. fote and 
ij. yncheH and half. Syr Ey., >:. fote iij. ynches and half. Seynt 
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walking-stick ten cubits more, with the top of which, 
after jumping ten cubits from the ground, he con- 
trived to touch the heel of King Og ; from which it 
has been concluded that that monarch was from two 
to three thousand cubits in height. But (remarks an 
English writer) a certain Jewish traveller has shown 
the fallacy of this mensuration, by meeting with 
the end of one of the leg-bones of tlie said King 
Og, and travelling four hours before he came to the 
other end. Supposing this Rabbi to have been a fair 
walker, the bone was sixteen miles long! 



If most of the rabbinical legends cited in the pre- 
ceding sections have served simply to amuse the 
general reader — though to those of a philosophical 
turn they must have been suggestive of the depths 
of imbecility to which the human mind may descend 
— the stories, apologues, and parables contained in the 
Talmud, of which specimens are now to be presented, 
are calculated to furnish wholesome moral instruction 
as well as entertainment to readers of all ranks tind 
ages. In the art of conveying impressive moral 
lessons, by means of ingenious fictions, the Hebrew 
sages have never been excelled, and perhaps they 
are rivalled only by the ancient philosophers of India, 

Thomaa of Caunterbecy, vij. fote, save a jnche. Long Mores, a man 
o( Yrelonde borno, and Becvaunt to Kyng Edwiird the iiiith., »j. Iota 
■and I. yachea and half." — Reliqjue Antigua, voL i, p. 200. 
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The significant circumstance has already been noticed 
{in the introductory section) that several of the most 
striking tales in European mediieval collections— 
particularly the Dieciplina Clericedis of Petrus Al- 
fonsus and the famous Gesta Romanorum — are 
traceable to Talmudie sources. Little did the priest- 
ridden, ignoiunt, marvel-loving laity of European 
countries imagine that the moral fictions which their 
spiritual directors recited every Sunday for their 
edification were derived from the wise men of the 
despised Hebrew race ! But, indeed, there is reason 
to believe that few mere casual readers even at the 
present day have any notion of the extent to which 
the popular fictions of Europe are indebted to the old 
Jewish Rabbia. 

Like the sages of India, the Hebrew Fathers in 
their teachings strongly inculcate the duty of active 
benevolence — the liberal giving of alms to the poor 
and needy ; and, indeed, the wealthy Jews are dis- 
tinguished at the present day by their open-handed 
liberality in support of the public charitable institu- 
tions of the several countries of which they are 
subjects. " What you increase bestow on good 
works," says the Hindii sage. " Charity is to money 
what salt is to meat," says the Hebrew philosopher : 
if the wealthy are not charitable their riches will 
perish. In illustration of this maxim is the story of 
Rahhi Jochonan and the Poor Woman. 

One day Rabbi Jochonan was riding outside the 
city of Jerusalem, followed by his disciples, when 
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he observed a poor woman laboriously gathering 
the grain that dropped from the months of the 
horses of the Arabs as they were feeding. Looking 
up and recognising Jochonan, she cried i " Rabbi, 
assist me!" "Who art thou?" demanded Jochonan, 
" I am the daughter of Nakdimon, the son of 
Guryon." " Why, wliat has become of thy father's 
money — the dowry thou receivedst on thy wedding 
day?" "Ah, Rabbi, is there not a saying in Jeru- 
aalem, ' the salt was wanting to the money ?'" " But 
thy husband's money?" "That followed the other: 
I have lost them both." The good Rabbi wept for 
the poor woman and helped her. Then said he to 
his disciples, as they continued on their way : " I 
remember that when I signed that woman's marriage 
contract her father gave her as a dowry one million 
of gold dinars, and her husband was a man of 
considerable wealth besides." 

The ill-fated riches of Nakdimon are referred to 
in another tale, as a l&sson to those who are not 
charitable according to their means: 
A Safe Investment. 

Rabbi Taraphon, though a very wealthy man, was 
exceedingly avaricious, and seldom gave help to the 
poor. Once, however, he involuntarily bestowed a 
considerable sum in relieving the distressed. Rabbi 
Akiba came to him one day, and told him that he 
knew of certain real estate, which would be a very 
profitable investment. Rabbi Taraphon handed him 
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4000 dinars in gold to be bo invested, and Rabbi 
Akiba foi-thwith distributed the whole among the 
poor. By-and-by, Rabbi Taraphon, happening to 
meet his friend, desired to know where the real 
estate was in which his money had been invested. 
Rabbi Akiba took him to the college, where he 
caused one oi the boys to read aloud the 112th Psalm, 
and on his reaching the 9th verse, " He distributeth, 
he giveth to the needy, his righteousness endureth 
for ever " — " There," said he, " thou seest where thy 
money is invested." "And why hast thou done 
this ?" demanded Rabbi Tfiraphon. " Hast thou 
forgotten," answered his friend, " how Nakdimon, 
the son of Guryon, was puni.shed because he gave 
not according to his means ?" " But why didst 
thou not tell me of thy purpose ? I could myself 
have bestowed my money on the poor." " Nay," 
rejoined Rabbi Akiba, " it is a greater virtue to 
cause another to give than to give one's self." 

Resignation to the divine will under sore family 
bereavements has, perhaps, never been more beauti- 
fully illustrated than by the incident related of the 
Rabbi Meir. This little tale, as follows, is one of 
three Talmudic narratives which the poet Coleridge 
has translated:' 

Tlie Jewels. 

The celebrated teacher Rabbi Meir sat during the 

whole of the Sabbath day in the pubKc school 

■ Tht Friend, ed. 1850, vol ii, p. 247. 
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instractmg the people. During his absence from 
the house his two sons died, both of them of 
nneomniDn beauty, and enlightened in the law. 
His wife bore them to her bed-chamber, laid them 
upon the marriage-bed, and spread a white covering 
over their bodies. In the evening the Rabbi Meir 
pame home. " Where are my two sons," he asked, 
" that I may give them my blessing ? I repeatedly 
looked round the school, and I did not see them 
there." She reached him a goblet. He praised the 
Lord at the going out of the Sabbath, drank, and 
again asked : " Where are my sons, that they too 
may drink of the cup of blessing?" "They will 
not be afar off," she said, and placed food before 
him that he might eat. He was in a gladsome 
ajid genial mood, and when he had said grace after 
the meal, she thus addressed him r " Rabbi, with 
thy permission, I would fain propose to thee one 
question." " Ask it then, my love," he rephed. " A 
few days ago a person entrusted some jewels into 
my custody, and now he demands them of me ; should 
I give them back again ?" " This is a question," 
said the Rabbi, " which my wife should not have 
thought it necessary to ask. What! wouldst thou 
hesitate or be reluctant to restore to every one his 
own?" "No," she rephed; "but yet I thought it 
best not to restore them without acquainting you 
therewith." She then led him to the chamber, and, 
stepping to the bed, took the white covering from 
the dead bodies. "Ah, my sons — my sons!" thus 
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londly lamented the father. " My sons ! the light 
of my eyes, and the light of my understanding ! 
I waa your father, but ye were my teachers in the 
law." The mother turned away and wept bitterly. 
At length she took her husband by the hand, and 
said : " Rabhi, didst thou not teach me that we 
must not be reluctant to restore that which was 
entrusted to our keeping ? See^' the Lord gave, 
the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord !'"' " Eleased he the name of the Lord!" 
echoed Rabbi Meir. " And blessed be his name for 
thy sake too, for weU is it written : ' Whoso hath 
found a virtuous wife, hath a greater prize than 
rubies; she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness,'"' 

The originals of not a few of the early Italian 
tales are found in the Talmud— the author of the 
Cento Novelle Anticlie, Boccaccio, Sacchetti, and other 
novelists having derived the groundwork of many 
of their fictions from the Gesta Romanorum and 
the Diticiplina GlericaVia of Peter Alfonsus, which 
are largely composed of tales drawn from Eastern 
sources. The 123rd novel of Sacchetti, in which a 
young man carves a capon in a whimsical fashion, 
finds its original in the following Talmudic story : 

The Capon-Ca/rver. 
It happened that a citizen of Jerusalem, while 
on a distant provincial journey on business, was snd- 
k of Job, i, 21. ! Prov. xxxi, 10, 26. 
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denly taken ill, and, feeling himself to be at the 
point of death, he sent for the master of the house, 
and desired him to take charge of his property 
until his son should arrive to claim it; but, in 
order to make sure that the claimant was really 
the son, he was not to deliver up the property 
until the applicant had proved his wisdom by 
performing three ingenious actions. Shortly after 
having given hia friend these injunctions the mer- 
chant died, and the melancholy intelligence was 
duly transmitted to his son, who in the course of 
a few weeks left Jerusalem to claim hia property. 
On reaching the town where hia father's friend 
resided, he began to inquire of the people where 
his house was situated, and, finding no one who 
could, or would, give him this necessary information, 
the youth was in sore perplexity how to proceed 
in his quest, when he observed a man carrying 
a heavy load of firewood. " How much for that 
wood ?" he cried. The man readily named his price. 
" Thou shalt have it," said the stranger, " Carry it 
to the house of — — - [naming his father's friend], 
and I will follow thee." Well satisfied to have 
found a purchaser on his own terms, the man at 
once proceeded as he was desired, and on arriving 
at the house he threw down hia load before the 
door. "What is all this?" demanded the master. 
"I have not ordered any wood." "Perhaps not," 
said the man ; " but the person behind me has 
bought it, and desired me to bring it hither." The 
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stranger had now come up, and, saluting the master 
of the house, told him who he was, and explained 
that, since he could not ascertain where his house 
was situated by inquiries of people in the streets, 
he had adopted this expedient, which had succeeded. 
The master praised the young man's ingenuity, and 
led him into the house. 

When the several memhera o£ the family, together 
with the stranger, were assembled round the dinner- 
table, the master of the house, in order to test the 
Btranger's ingenuity, desired hia guest to carve a 
dish containing five chickens, and to distribute a 
portion to each of the persons who were present — 
namely, the master and mistress, their two daughters 
and two sons, and himself. The young stranger 
acquitted himself of the duty in this manner: One 
of the chickens he divided between the master ajid 
the mistress ; another between the two daughters ; 
the third between the two sons; and the remaining 
two he took for his own share. " This visitor of 
mine," thought the master, "is a curious carver; 
but I will try him once more at supper," 

Various amusements made the afternoon pass very 
i^;reeably to the stranger, until supper-time, when 
a fine capon was placed upon the table, which the 
master desired his guest to carve for the company. 
The young man took the capon, and began to carve 
and distribute it thus : To the master of the house 
he gave the head; to the mistress, the inward part; 
to the two daughters, each a wing ; to the two sons. 
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each a leg; and the remainder he took for himself. 
After supper the master of the house thus addressed 
his visitor : " Fi-iend, I thought thy carving at dinner 
somewhat peculiar, but thy distribution of the capon 
this evening Reems to me extremely whimsical. Give 
me leave to ask, do the citizens of Jerusalem usually 
carve their capons in this fashion?" 

" Master," said the youth, " I will gladly explain 
my system of carving, which does appear to you so 
strange. At dinner I was requested to divide five 
chickens among seven persons. This I could not do 
otherwise than arithmetically; therefore, I adopted 
the perfect number three as my guide— thou, thy 
wife, and one chicken made three ; thy two daughters 
and one chicken made three; thy two sons and one 
chicken made three; and I had to take the remaining 
chickens for my own share, aa two chickens and 
myself made three." " Very ingenious, I must con- 
fess," said the master. " But how dost thou explain 
thy carving of the capon?" "That, master, I per- 
formed according to whut appeared to me the fitness 
of things. I gave the head of the capon to thee, 
because thou art the head of this house ; I gave the 
inward part to the mistress, as typical of her fruit- 
fulness ; thy daughters are both of marriageable years, 
and, as it is natural to wish them well settled in 
life, I gave each of them a wing, to indicate that 
they should soon fly abroad; thy two sons are the 
pillars of thy house, and to them I gave the legs, 
which ai-e the supporters of the animal; while to 
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myself I took that part of the capon which most 
resembles a boat, in which I came hither, and in 
which I intend to return." Fi-om these proofs of 
his ingenuity the master was now fully convinced 
that the stranger was the true son of his late friend 
the merchant, and next morning he deUvered to him 
his father's property.' 

1 The droll incident of dividing the capon, besidea being found in 
Sacohatti, forms part of a, popular story current in Sicily, and is thus 
related in Profeaaor Crane's Itrdian Popular Tales, p, 311 ft, taken 
from Prof. Comparetti's Fiahe, Novdh, e Bacconti (Palermo, 1875), 
No. 43, " La Ragnzza astuta " : Once upon a time there was a hunts- 
man who had a wife and two children, a aon and a daughter; and all 
lived together in a wood where no one ever came, and bo they knew 
nothing about the world. The father aloue sometimes went to the 
city, and brought back the news. The king's aon once went hunt- 
ing, and lost himself in that wood, and while he was seeking his 
way it became night. He was weary and hungiy. Imagine how he 
felt. But all at once he saw a light shining in the distance. He 
followed it and reached the huntsman's house, and asked for lodging 
and something to eat. The huntsman recognised him at once and 
said : " Highness, we have already supped on our best ; but if we 
can find anything for yon, you must be satisfied with it. What can 
we do? We are so far from the towns that we cannot procure what 
WB need every day." Meanwhile he had a capon cooked for him. 
The prince did not wish to oat it alone, so ha called all the hunts- 
man's family, and gave the head of the capon to the father, the back 
to the mother, the legs to the son, and the wings to the daughter, 
and ate the rest himself. In the house there were only two beds, in 
the same room. In one the husband and wife alept, in the other the 
lirotlier and sister. The old people went and slept in the stable, 
giving up their bed to the prince. When the girl saw that the 
prince was asleep, she said to her brother : "I will wager that you 
do not know why the prince divided the capon among us in the 
manner he did." " Do you know! Tell me why." " He gave the 
head to our father, because he ia the head of the family ; the back 
to our mother, because she has on her shoulders all the aifoirs of the 
house ; the legs to you, because you must be c^uick in performing 
the errands which are girea you ; and the wings to me, to fly away 
and catch a huabatid." The prince pretended to be asleep, bat hs 
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Reverence for parents, which is still a marked 
characteristic of Eastern races, has ever been strongly 
inculcated by the Jewish Fathers; and the noble 
conduct of Damah, the son of Nethuna, towards 
both his father and mother, is adduced in the 
Talmud as an example for all times and every 
condition of life: 

, A Dutiful Son. 

The mother of Damah was unfortunately insane, 
and would frequently not only abuse him but strike 
him in the presence of his companions ; yet would 
not this dutiful son suffer an ill word to escape 
his lips, and all he used to say on such occasions 
was : " Enough, dear mother, enougli." One of 
the precious stones attached to the high priest's 
sacerdotal garments was once, by some means or 
other, lost. Informed that the son of Nethuna had 
one like it, the priests went to him and offei-ed him 
a very large price for it. He consented to take 
the sum offered, and went into an adjoining room 
to fetch the jewel. On entering he found his father 
asleep, his foot resting on the chest wherein the 
gem was deposited. Without disturbing his father, 

was awake and heard these words, and perceived that the girl had 
much judgment, and ub slie wae also pretty, he fell in love with her 
land nltiroately married this clever girl]. 
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he went back to the priests and told them that he 
must for the present forego the large profit he could 
make, as his father was asleep. The case being 
urgent, and the priests thinking that he only said 
so to obtain a larger price, offered him more money. 
" No," said he ; "I would not even for a moment 
disturb my father's rest for all the treasures in the 
world." The priests waited till the father awoke, 
when Damah brought them the jewel. They gave 
him the sum they had offered him the second time, 
but the good man refused to take it. " I will not," 
said he, " barter for gold the satisfaction of having 
done my duty. Give me what you offered at first, 
and I shall be satisfied." This they did, and left 
him with a blessing. 

An Ingenious Will. 
One of the best rabbinical atones of common life 
is of a wise man who, residing at some distance from 
Jerusalem, had sent his son to the Holy City in order 
to complete his education, and, dying during his son's 
absence, bequeathed the whole of his estate to one 
of his own slaves, on the condition that he should 
allow his son to select any one article which pleased 
him for an inheritance. Surprised, and naturally 
angry, at such gross injustice on the part of his 
father in preferring a slave for his heir in place of 
himself, the young man sought counsel of his teacher, 
who, after considering the terms of the wUl, thus 
explained its meaning and effect : " By this action 
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thy father has simply secured thy inheritance to 
thee: to prevent his slaves from plundering the 
estate before thou couldst formally claim it, he left 
it to one of them, who, believing himself to be the 
owner, would take care o£ the property. Now, what 
a slave possesses belongs to his master. Choose, 
therefore, the slave for thy portion, and then possess 
all that was thy father's." The young man followed 
his teacher's advice, took possession of the slave, and 
thus of his father's wealth, and then gave the slave 
his freedom, together with a considerable sum of 
money.' 

And now we proceed to cite one or two of the 
rabbinical fables, in the proper signification of the 
term — namely, moral narratives in which beasts or 

> This atfiry seema to be tbe original of a. Freuch popular tale, in 
wliicli a geDtlemon aecures hia CHtnte for his son by a aimilar device. 
The gentleman, dying at Paris while hia sun was on hia travels, 
boqneatbod all hia wealth to a convent, on condition that they 
should give Ills son "whatever they chose." On the son's retnm 
he FDCpived from the holy fathers a very trifling portion of the 
paternal eatate. He complained to hia friends of this injustice, but 
they all agreed that there was no help for it, according to the tenm 
of his father's will. In his distress he laid his cose before an eminent 
lawyer, who told him that his father had adopted tiiis plan of leaV' 
iag his estate in the hands of the churchmen in order to prevent its 
miiappropriatioD during his absence. " For," said the man of law, 
" your father, by will, has left you the share of hia estate which the 
convent should chooae ftl parCK qui leur piairoii), and it is plun 
that what they chose was that which they kept for themselves. All 
you have to do, therefore, is to enter an action at law against the 
convent for recovery oE that portion of your father's property which 
they have retained, and, take my word for it, you will be anccessfnl." 
The young man accordingly sned the chnrchmen and gained hia 
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birds are the characters. Although it is generally 
allowed that Fable was the earliest form adopted 
for conveying moral truths, yet it is by no means 
agreed among the learned in what country of remote 
antiquity it originated. Dr. Landsberger, in hia 
erudite introduction to Die Fabeln dea Sopkoa (1859), 
contends that the Jews were the first to employ fablea 
for purposes oii moral instruction, and that the oldest 
fable extant is Jotham's apologue of the trees desiring 
a king (Book of Judges, ix. 8-15).' According to Dr. 
Landsberger, the sages of India were indebted to the 
Hebrews for the idea of teaching by means of fables, 
probably during the reign of Solomon, who is believed 
to have had commerce with the western shores of 
India.' We are told by Josephus that Solomon " com- 
posed of parables and simiUtudes three thousand ; for 
he spoke a parable upon every sort of tree, from the 
hyssop to the cedar; and, in like manner, also about 
beasts, about all sorts of living creatures, whether upon 
earth, or in the seas, or in the air ; for he was not 
unacquainted with any of their natures, nor omitted 
inquiring about them, but described them all like a 
philosopher, and demonstrated his exquisite know- 
ledge of their several properties." These fables of 
Solomon, if they wei-e ever committed to writing, 
had perished long before the time of the great Jewish 

■ But the Book of Judges was probacy edited after the time of 
Heaiod, whose fable of the Hawk and the Nightiiigalo ( WtWiU onA 
Bays, B. i, v. 260) must be uonsidered as the oldeat extant lable, 

' This theory, tkough perhaps somewhat ingenionB, ia geaerallf 
considered as utterly untenable. 
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historian; but there seems no reason to doubt the 
fact that the wise king o£ Israel composed many 
works besides those ascribed to him in the Old 
Testament. The general opinion among European 
orientaHsts is that Fable had its origin in India ; and 
the Hindus themselves claim the honour o£ inventing 
our present system of numerals (which came into 
Europe through the Arabians, who derived it from 
the Hindus), the game of chess, and the Fables o£ ' 
Vishnusarman (the Panchatantra and its abridgment, I 
the Hitopadesd). 

It is said that Rabbi Meir knew upwards of three 
hundred fables relating to the fox alone ; bat of 
these only three fragments have been preserved, and 
this is one of them, according to Mr. Polano's trans- 
lation : 

The Fox and the Bear. 

A. Fox said to a Bear : " Oome, let us go into 
this kitchen; they are making preparations for the 
Sabbath, and we shall be able to find food." The Bear 
followed the Fox, but, being bulky, he was captured 
and punished. Angry thereat, he designed to tear 
the Fox to pieces, imder the pretence that the fore- 
fathers of the Fox had once stolen his food, wherein 
occurs the saying, " the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge."' 
"Nay," said the Fox, "come with me, my good friend; 
let us not quarrel. I will lead thee to another place 
where we shall surely find food." The Fox then led 
1 Ezekiel, xriii, 2. 
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the Bear to a deep well, where two buckets were 
fastened together by a rope, like a balance. It waa 
night, and the Fox pointed to the moon reflected in 
the water, saying : " Here is a fine cheese ; let us 
descend and partake of it." The Fox entered his 
bucket first, but being too light to balance the weight 
of the Bear, he took with him a stone. As soon as 
the Bear had got into the other bucket, however, the 
Fox threw the stone away, and consequently the bear 
descended to the bottom and was drowned. 

The reader will doubtless recognise in this fable 
the original of many modem popular tales having a 
similar catastrophe. It will also be observed that 
the vulgar saying of the moon being " a fine cheese " 
is of very considerable antiquity.' 

And here is another rabbinical fable of a Fox — a 
very common character in the apologues of most 
countries ; although the " moral " appended to this 
one by the pious fabulist is much more striking 
than is sometimes tlie cose of those deduced from 
beast-fables : 

The Fox in the Ga/rden. 

A Fox once came near a very fine garden, where 

he beheld lofty trees laden with fruit that charmed 

the eye. Such a beautiful sight, added to his natural 

greediness, excited in him the desire of possession. 

' Tlii8wi<le-BpreadfablBiafouinlinthei>MftpZinoCTer>w/i9(No. 21) 
and iu the collection of Marie de France, of the 13th century ; and 
it ia one of the niBiiy spurious Eeopic fables. 
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He fain would taste the forbidden fruit; but a high 
wall stood between him and the object o£ his wishes. 
He went about in search of an entrance, and at last 
found an opening in the wall, but it was too small to 
admit his body. Unable to penetrate, he bad recourse 
to bis usual cunning. He fasted three days, and 
became sufficiently reduced in bulk to crawl through 
the small aperture. Having effected an entrance, he 
carelessly roved about in this dehghtfui region, 
making free with its exquisite produce and feasting 
on its more rare and delicious fruits. He remained 
for some time, and glutted his appetite, when a 
thought occurred to him that it was possible he 
might be observed, and in that case he should pay 
dearly for his feast. He therefore retired to the 
place where he had entered, and attempted to get 
out, but to his great consternation he found his 
endeavours vain. He had by indulgence grown so 
fat and plump that the same space would no more 
admit him. " I am in a fine predicament," said he 
to himself. " Suppose the master of the garden were 
now to come and call me to account, what would 
become of me ? I see my only chance of escape ia 
to fast and half starve myself." He did so with 
great reluctance, and after suffering hunger for three 
days, he with difficulty made his escape. As soon 
as he was out of danger, he took a farewell view 
of the scene of his late pleasure, and said : " 
garden! thou art indeed charming, and delightful 
are thy fruits — lielicious and exquisite ; but of what 
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benefit art thou to me ? What have I now for all 
my labour and cunning? Am I not as lean as I 

was before?" — It ia even so with man, remarks the 
Talmudist. Naked he comes into the world — naked 
must he go out of it, and o£ all his toils and labour 
he can carry nothing with him save the fruits of 
his righteousness. 

B'rom fables to parables the transition is easy ; 
and many of those found in the Talmud are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and ore calculated to cause even the 
most thoughtless to reflect upon his way of life. 
Let us first take the parable of the Desolate Island, 
one of those adapted by the monkish compilers of 
European medifeval tales, to which reference has been 
made in the preceding sections: 

The Desolate. Island. 

A very wealthy man, who was of a kind, benevolent 
disposition, desired to make his slave happy. He 
therefore gave bim his freedom, and presented him 
with a shipload of merchandise. " Go," said he, " sail 
to different countries ; dispose of these goods, and that 
which thou mayest receive for them shall be thy 
own." The slave sailed away upon the broad ocean, 
but before he had been long on his voyage a storm 
overtook him, his ship was driven on a rock and went 
to pieces ; all on board were lost — all save this slave, 
who swam to an island near by. Sad, despondent, 
with nothing in this world, he traversed this island 
until he approached a large and beautiful city, and 
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many people approached him, joyously shoating : 
" Welcome ! welcome ! Long live the king ! " They 
brought a rich carriage, and, placing him therein, 
escorted him to a magnificent palace, where many 
servants gathered about him — clothing him in royal 
garments, and addressing him as their sovereign, and 
expressing their obedience to his will. The slave was 
amazed and dazzled, believing that he was dreaming, 
and that all he saw, heard, and experienced was mere 
passing fantasy. Becoming convinced o£ the reality 
of his condition, he said to some men about him, for 
whom he entertained a friendly feeling : "How is this? 
I cannot understand it. That you should thus elevate 
and honour a man whom you know not — a poor, naked 
wanderer, whom you have never seen before — 
making him your ruler — causes me more wonder than 
I can readily express." " Sire," they replied, " this 
island is inhabited by spirits. Long since they prayed 
to God to send them yearly a son of man to reign 
over them, and he has answered their prayers. Yearly 
he sends them a son of man, whom they receive with 
honour and elevate to the throne; but his dignity and 
power end with the year. With its close the royal 
garments are taken from him, he is placed on board a 
ship, and carried to a vast and desolate island, where, 
unless he has previously been wise and prepared for 
the day, he will find neither friend nor subject, and be 
obliged to pass a weary, lonely, miserable life. Then 
a new king is selected here, and so year follows year. 
The kings who preceded thee were careless and 
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indifferent, enjoying their power to the full, and 
thinking not of the day when it should end. Be 
wise, then. Let our words find rest within thy 
heart." The newly-made king listened attentively 
to all this, and felt grieved that he should have lost 
even the time he had already spent for making 
preparations for his loss of power. He addressed the 
wise man who had spoken, saying: "Advise me, O 
spirit of wisdom, how I may prepare for the days 
which will come upon me in the future." " Naked 
thou camest to us," replied the other, " and naked 
thou wilt he sent to the desolate island, of wliich I 
have told thee. At present thou art king, and mayest 
do as pleaseth thee ; therefore, send workmen to this 
island, let them build houses, till the ground, and 
beautify the surroundings. The barren soil will be 
changed into fruitful fields, people will journey 
thither to live, and thou wilt have estabhshed a new 
kingdom for thyself, with subjects to welcome thee in 
gladness when thou sbalt have lost thy power here. 
The year is short, the work is long; therefore be 
earnest and energetic." The king followed this advice. 
He sent workmen and materials to the desolate island, 
and before the close of his temporary power it had 
become a blooming, pleasant, and attractive spot. 
The rulers who had preceded him had anticipated the 
close of their power with dread, or smothered all 
thought of it in revelry ; but he looked forward to it 
as a day of joy, when he should enter upon a career 
of permanent peace and happiness. The day came ; 
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the freed slave who had been made a king was 
deprived of his authority ; with his power he lost 
his royal garraeats; naked he was placed upon a ship, 
and its sails were set for the desolate island. When 
he approached its shores, however, the people whom 
he had sent there came to meet him with music, song, 
and great joy. They made him a prince among them, 
and he lived ever after in plea.santness and peace. 

The Talmudist thus explains this beautiful parable 
of the Desolate Island i The wealthy man of kindly 
disposition is God, and the slave to whom he gave 
freedom is the soul which he gives to man. The 
island at which the slave arrives is the world : naked 
and weeping he appeai-s to his parents, who are the 
inhabitants that greet him warmly and make him 
their king. The friends who tell him of the ways 
of the country are his good inclinations. The year 
of his reign is his span of life, and the desolate island 
is the future world, which he must beautify by good 
deeds — the workmen and materials — or else live lonely 
and desolate for ever.' 

I This is similar to the lOth parable in the spiritual ronituice 
of Barlaam and Joasaph, written in Greek, probably in the Srat 
half of the 7th century, and ascribed to a monk called John of 
DamaBCOB, Most of tlie matter comprised in this interesting work 
(which haa not been translated into English) was taken from well- 
known Buddhist sources, and M. Zot«nberg and other eminent 
scholars are of the opinion that it was first composed, probably in 
Egypt, before the promulgation of IsUin. The 10th parable is to 
this effect ; Tho citizens of a certain great city had an ancient 
custom, to take a stranger and obscure man, who knew nothing of 
the city's laws and traditions, and to make him king with absolute 
power for a year's space ; then to rise againat him all unawares, while 
he, all thoughtless, was revelling and sijuandcring anil deeming the 
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Closely allied to the t'orogomg ia the characteristic 
Jewish parable of 

The Man and his Three Friends. 
A certain man had three friends, two of whom he 
loved dearly, but the other he lightly esteemed. It 
happened one day that the king commanded his 
presence at court, at which he was greatly alarmed, 
and wished to procure an advocate. Accordingly he 
went to the two friends whom he loved : one flatly 
refused to accompany him, the other offered to go 
with him as far as the king's gate, but no farther. 

kingdom hia for ever; and stripping off his royal robes, laad him 
naked iu prucesaioD through the city, and hanish him to a long- 
uninhabited and great island, where, worn down lor want of food 
and raiment, he bewailed this unexpected change. Now, according 
to this custom, a man wad chosen whose mind was furnished with 
much iiudcrstanding, who was not !ed away by sudden prosperity, 
and was thoughtful and earnest in soul as to how he should best 
order his affairs. By close quoatianing, he learned from a wise 
coimaellor the citizens' custom, and the place of exile, and was 
instructed how he might secure himself. When he knew this, and 
that he must soon go to the island and leave his acquired and alien 
kingdom to others, he opened the treasures of which he had for the 
time free and imrestricted use, and took an abundant quantity of 
gold and silver and precious stones, and giving them to some trusty 
servants sent them before him to the island. At the appointed 
year's end the citizens rose and sent him naked into exile, like those 
before him. But the other foolish and flitting kings had perished 
miserably of hunger, whOo he who had laid up that treosurE before- 
hand lived in Insty abundance and delight, fearless of the turbulent 
citizens, and felicitating himself on hia wise forethought. Think, 
then, the city this vain and deceitful world, the citizens the prin- 
cipalities and powers of the demons, who lure ua with the bait of 
pleasure, and make us believe enjoyment will last for ever, till the 
sudden peril of death is upon ua. — This parable (which aeeniH to be 
of purely Hebrew origin) is also found in the old Spanish story-book 
El Conde Liicaiiur. 
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In his extremity he called upon the third friend, 
Trhom he least esteemed, and he not only went 
willingly with him, but so ably defended him before 
the king that he was acquitted. In like manner, says 
the Talmudist, every man has three friends when 
Death summons him to appear before his Creator. 
His first friend, whom he loves most, namely, his 
Tnoney, cannot go with him a single step ; his second, 
rdations and neighbours, can only accompany him 
to the grave, but cannot defend him before the Judge ; 
while his third friend, whom he does not highly 
esteem, the law and his good works, goes with him 
before the king, and obtains his acquittal' 

Another striking aud impressive parable akin to the 
two immediately preceding is this of 

The Garments. 
A king distributed amongst his servants various 
costly garments. Now some of these servants were 
wise and some were foolish. And those that were 
wise said to themselves : " The king may call again 
for the garments ; let us therefore take care they do 
not get soiled." But the fools took no manner of care 
of theirs, and did all sorts of work in them, so that 
they became full of spots and grease. Some time 
afterwards the king called for the garments. The 
wise servants brought theirs clean and neat, but the 
foolish servants brought theirs in a .sad state, ragged 

> This ia the 9th parable in the romance of Barliiam and Joaiaph, 
where it is Xo\A without any variation. 
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and andean. The king was pleased with the first, 
and said: "Let the clean garments be placed in the 
treasury, and let their keepers depart in peace. As 
for the unclean garments, they must be washed and 
purified, and their foolish keepers must be cast into 
prison." — This parable is designed to illustrate the 
passage in Ecclea, xii, 7, " Then shall the dust return 
to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return 
unto God, who gave it"; which words "teach us to 
remember that God gave us the soul in a state o£ 
innocence and purity, and that it is therefore our 
duty to return it unto him in the same state as he 
gave it unto us — pure and undefiled." 

SoloTnon's Choice 
of Wisdom, in preference to all other precious things, 
is thus finely illustrated : A certain king had an 
officer whom he fondly loved. One day he desired 
his favourite to choose anything that he could give, 
and it would at once be granted him. The officer 
considered that if he asked the king for gold and 
silver and precious stones, these would be given him 
in abundance ; then he thought that if he had a 
more exalted station it would be granted ; at last he 
resolved to ask the king for his daughter, since with 
such a bride both riches and honours would also be 
his. In like manner did Solomon pray, " Give thy 
servant an understanding heart," when the Lord said 
to him, " What shall I give thee ? " (1st Kings, iii, 
5,9.) 
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But perhaps the most beautiful and touching of 
all the Talmudic parables is the following (Polano's 
veraion), in which Israel is likened to a bride, waiting 
sadly, yet hopefully, for the coming of her spouse : 

Bride and Bridegroom. 
There was once a man who pledged his dearest 
faith to a maiden beautiful and true. For a time 
all passed pleasantly, and the maiden lived in happi- 
ness. But then the man was called from her side, 
and he left her. Long she waited, but still he did 
not return. Friends pitied her, and rivals mocked 
her ; tauntingly they pointed to her and said : " He 
has left thee, and will never come ba^k." The maiden 
sought her chamber, and read in secret the letters 
which her lover had written to her — the letters in 
which he promised to be ever faithful, ever true. 
Weeping, she read them, but they brought comfort 
to her heart ; she dried her eyes and doubted not. A 
joyous day dawned for her : the man she loved 
returned, and when he learned that others had 
doubted, while she had not, he asked her how she 
had preserved her faith ; and she showed his letters 
to him, declaring her eternal tnwt. [In like manner] 
Israel, in misei-y and captivity, was mocked by the 
nations; her hopes of redemption were made a 
laughing-stock ; her sages scolfed at ; her holy men 
derided. Into her synagogues, into her schools, went 
Israel. She read the letters which her Qod had 
written, and believed in the holy promises which 
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they contained. God will in time redeem her; and 
when he says; "How could you alone be faithful of 
all the mocking nations?" sho will point to the law 
and answer : " Had not thy law been my delight, I 
should long since have perished in my affliction."' 

In the account of the Call of Abraham given in 
the Book of Genesis, xii, 1-3, we are not told that his 
people were all idolaters ; but in the Book of Joshua, 
xxiv, 1-2, it is said that the great successor of Moses, 
when he had " waxed old and was stricken with age," 
assembled the tribes of Israel, at Shechem, and said 
to the people : " Your fathers dwelt on the other 
side of the flood in old time, even Terah, the father 
of Abraham and the father of Nachor ; and they 
served other gods." The sacred narrative does not 
state the circumstances which induced Abraham to 
turn away from the worship of false deities, but 
the information is furnished by the Talmudists — 
possibly from ancient oral tradition — in this inter- 
esting tale of 

Abraham- and the Idols. 

Abraham's father Terah, who dwelt in Ur of the 
Chaldees, was not only an idolater, but a maker of 
idols. Having occasion to go a journey of some 

1 Pealm cxix, 92. — By the way, it Eh probably known to most 
readers that the twenty-two sections into which this grand poem is 
divided are named after the letters of the Hebrew alphabet ; but 
from the translation given in onr English Bible no one could infer 
that in the original every one of the eight verses in each seotioa 
begins with the letter after which it is named, thas forming a very 
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distance, he instructed Abraham how to conduct 
the bnsiness of idol-selling during his absence. The 
future founder of the Hebrew nation, however, had 
already obtained a knowledge of the true and living 
God, and consequently held the practice of idolatry 
in the utmost abhorrence. Accordingly, whenever 
any one came to buy an idol Abraham inquired 
hb age, and upon his answering, " I am fifty (or 
sixty) years old," he would exclaim, " Woe to the 
man of fifty who would worship the work of man's 
hands!" and his father's customers went away 
sliamofaced at the rebuke. But, not content with 
this mode of showing his contempt for idolatry, 
Abraham resolved to bring matters to a crisis 
before his father returned home ; and an opportunity 
was presented for his purpose one day when a 
woman came to Terab'a house with a bowl of fine 
flour, which she desired Abraham to place as a votive 
offering before the idols. Instead of doing this, 
however, Abraham took a hammer and broke all 
the idols into fragments excepting the largest, into 
whose hands he then placed the hammer. On Terah's 
rutum he discovered the destruction of his idols, 
and angrily demanded of Abraham, who had done 
the mischief. " There came hither a woman," replied 
Abraham, " with a bowl of fine flour, which, as she 
desired, I set before the gods, whereupon they dis- 
puted among themselves who should eat flrst, and 
the tallest god broke all the rest into pieces with 
the hammer." " What fable is this thou art telling 
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me?" exclaimed Terah. "As for the god thou 
speakest of, is he not the i 
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which I cut down in the wilderness ? How, then, 
could he have done this evil ? Verily thou hast 
broken my idols !" " Consider, my father," said 
Abraham, " what it is thou sayest — that I am capable 
of destroying the gods which thou dost worship!" 
Then Terah took and delivered him to Nimrod, who 
said to Abraham : " Let us worship the fire." To 
which Abraham replied ; " Rather the water that 
quenches the fire." " Well, the water." " Rather 
the cloud which carries the water." " Well, the 
cloud." " Rather the wind that scatters the cloud." 
" Well, the wind." " Rather man, for he endures 
the wind," " Thou art a babbler 1" exclaimed Nimrod. 
" I worship the fire, and will cast thee into it. Per- 
chance the God whom thou dost adore will deliver 
thee from thence." Abraham was accordingly thrown 
into a heated furnace, but God saved him.' 



Alexander the Great is said to have wept 
there were no more worlds for him to conquer; and 
truly says the sage Hebrew King, "The grave and 
destruction can never have enough, nor are the eyes 

' After Abraham had walked to and fro unacatlied amidst the 
fierce flames for throe daya, the faggota were suddenly transtormed 
into a blooming garden of roses and fruit-treea and odoriferoua 
plants, — This legend ifl introduced into the Knrin, and Muslim 
writers, when tbey expatiate on the almighty power of Allah, 
seldom omit to make reference to Nimrod'a flaming furnace being 
turned into a bed of rosea. 
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of man ever satisfied " (Prov. sxvii, 20), a sentiment 
■which the following tale, or parable, is designed to 
exemplify : 

The Vanity of Ambition. 
'^ Pursuing hb journey thi'ough dreary deserts and 
uncultivated ground, Alexander came at last to a 
small rivulet, whose waters gKded peacefully along 
their shelving banks. Its smooth, unruffled surface 
was the image of contentment, and seemed in its 
silence to say, "This is the abode of tranquility." 
All was still: not a sound was heard save soft 
murmuring tones which seemed to whisper in tiie 
ear of the weary traveller, " Come, and partake 
of nature's boimty," and to complain that such an 
offer should be made in vain. To a contemplative 
mind, such a scene might have suggested a thousand 
delightful reflections. But what charms could it 
have for the soul of Alexander, whose bi-east was 
filled with schemes of ambition and conqnest ; whose 
eye was familiarised with rapine and slaughter; and 
whose ears were accustomed to the clash of amis — 
to the groans of the wounded and the dying? 
Onward, therefore, he marched. Yet, overcome 
by fatigue and hunger, he was soon obhged to 
halt. He seated himself on the bank of the river, 
took a draught of the water, which he found of a 
•very fine flavour and most refreshing. He then 
ordered some salt fish, with which he was well 
provided, to be brought to him. These he caused 
to be dipped in the stream, in order to take off 
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the brmy taste, and was greatly surprised to find 
them emit a fine fragrance. " Surely," said he, " this 
river, which possesses such uncommon qualities, must 
flow from some very rich and happy country." 

Following the course of the river, he at length 
arrived at the gates of Paradise. The gates were 
shut. He knocked, and, with his usual impetuosity, 
demanded admittance. " Thou canst not be admitted 
here," exclaimed a voice from within; "this gate 
is the Lord's." "I am the Lord- — the Lord of the 
earth," rejoined the impatient chief. "I am Alexander 
the Conqueror. Will you not admit TTie?" "No," 
was the answer; "here we know of no conquerors, 
save such as conquer their passions : None hut the 
just can enter h-ere." Alexander endeavoured in vain 
to enter the abode of the blessed — neither entreaties 
nor menaces availed. Seeing all his attempts fruit- 
less, he addressed himself to the guardian of Paradise, 
and said: "You know I am a great king, who has 
received the homage of nations. Since you wUl not 
admit me, give me at least some token that I may 
show an astonished world that I have been where 
no mortal has ever been before me." " Here, madman," 
said the guardian of Paradise — ^"here is something 
for thee. It may cure the maladies of thy dis- 
tempered soul. One glance at it may teach thee 
more wisdom than thou hast hitherto derived from 
all thy former instructors. Now go thy ways." 

Alexander took the present with avidity, and 
repaired to his tent. But what was his confusion 
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and surprise to find, on examining his present, that , 
it was nothing but a fragment of a human skull. 
"And is this," exclaimed he, "the mighty gift that 
they bestow on kings and heroes ? Is this the fruit 
of so much toil and danger and care?" Enraged 
and disappointed, he threw it on the gi-ound, " Great 
king," said one of the learned men who were 
present, "do not despise this gift. Contemptible 
as it may appear in thiije eyes, it yet possesses 
some extraordinary qualities, of which thou mayest 
soon be convinced, if thou wilt but cause it to be | 
weighed against gold or silver." Alexander ordered 
this to be done. A pair of scales were brought. 
The skull was placed in one, a quantity of gold 
in the other ; when, to the astonishment of the 
beholders, the skull over-balanced the gold. More 
gold was added, yet still the skull preponderated. 
In short, the more gold there was put in the one 
scale the lower sank that which contained the skull. 
" Strange," exclaimed Alexander, " that so small a 
portion of matter should outweigh so large a mass 
of gold ! Is there nothing that will coimterpoise 
it?" "Yes," answered the philosophers, "a very 
little matter will do it." They then took some eai-th 
and covered the skull with it, when immediately down 
went the gold, and the opposite scale ascended. 
" This is very extraordinary," said Alexander, as- 
tonished. "Can you explain this phenomenon?" 
"Great king," said the sages, "this fragment is the 
socket of a human eye, which, though small in 
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compass, is yet unbounded in its desires. The more 
it has, the more it craves. Neither gold nor silver 
nor any other earthly possession can ever satisfy 
it. But when it is once laid in the grave and 
covered with a little earth, there is an end to its 
lust and ambition." 

Shakspeare's well-known masterly description of 
the Seven Ages of Man, which he puts into the 
mouth of the melanclioly Jaques (As Tou Like It, 
ii, 7), was anticipated by Rabbi Simon, the son of 
Eliezer, in this Talmudic description of 

The Seven Stages of Suman Life. 

Seven times in one verse did the author of Eccle- 
siastes make use of the word vanity, in allusion to 
the seven stages of human life.' 

The first commences in the first year of human 
existence, when the infant lies like a king on a 
soft conch, with numerous attendants about him, 
all ready to serve him, and eager to testify their 
love and attachment by kisses and embraces. 

The second commences about the age of two or 
three years, when the darling chUd is permitted 
to crawl on the ground, and, like an unclean 
animal, delights in dirt and filtL 

1 Ecolea., i, 2. The word Vanity (remBrka Hurwitz, the trana- 
lator) occura twice in the plural, which the Ralbbi considered aa 
equivalent to foar, mid three times in the singular, making altogether 
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Then at the age of ten, the thoughtless hoy, 
without reflecting on the past or caring for the 
future, jumps and skips about like a yoang kid on 
the enamelled green, contented to enjoy the present 
moment. 

The fourth stage begins about the age of twenty, 
when the young trum, full of vanity and pride, 
begins to set off his person by dress; and, like a, 
young unbroken horse, prances and gallops about 
in search of a wife. 

Then comes the TuatriTnonial state, when the poor 
Tnan, like a patient ass, is obliged, however reluct- 
antly, to toil and labour for a living. 

Behold him now in the parental state, when aar- 
rounded by helpless children craving his support 
and looking to him for bread. He is aa bold, as 
vigilant, and as fawning, too, as the faithful dog; 
guarding his little flock, and snatching at everything 
that comes in his way, in order to provide for his 
ofispring. 

At last comes the final stage, when the decrepit 
old man, like the unwieldy though moat sagacious 
elephant, becomes grave, sedate, and distrustful. He 
then also begins to hang down his head towards 
the ground, a^ if surveying the place where aU hie 
vast schemes must terminate, and where ambiUoo 
and vanity are finally humbled to the dust. 



But the Talmndist, in his turn, was forestalled by 
Bhartrihari, an ancient Hindti sage, one of whose 
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three hundred apothegms has been thus rendered 
into Enghsh by Sir Monier Williams: 

Now for a little while a child ; and now 

An amomnB youth ; then for & se&eon turned 

Into a. wealthy householder ; then, stripped 

Of all his riches, with decrepit limha 

And wrinkled frame, man creeps towards the end 

Ot life's emtic course ; and, like an actor, 

Passes behind Death's curtain out of view. 

Here, however, the Indian philosopher describes 
human life as consisting of only four scenes; but, 
like our own Shakspeare, he compares the world to 
a stage and man to a player. An epigram preserved 
in the Anthologia also likens the world to a theatre 
and human life to a drama: 

This life a, theatre we well may call, 
Wliere every actor maat perform with art ; 

Or laugh it through, and make a farce of all. 
Or learn to bear with gra<!e a tragic part. 

It is surely both instructive and interesting thna 
to discover resemblances in thought and expression 
in the writings of men of comprehensive intellect, 
who lived in countries tind in times far apart. 



" Concise sentences," says Bacon, " like darts, tiy 
abroad and make impressions, while long discourses 
iire flat things, and not regarded." And Seneca has 
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remarked that " even rude and uncultivated minds are ] 
struck, as it were, with those short but weighty 1 
sentences which anticipate all reasoning by Sashing 1 
truths upon them at once." Wise men in all ages 
seem to have been fully aware of the advantage of 
condensing into pithy sentences the results of their 
observations of the course of human life ; and the 
following selection of sayings of the Jewish Fathers, ' 
taken from the Pirke Ahoth (the 41st treatise of the 
Talmud, compiled by Nathan of Babylon, a.d. 200), 
and other sources, will be found to be quite as ■ 
sagacious as the aphorisms of the most celebrated i 
philosophers of India and Greece : 

This world is like an ante-chamber in compariBon 
with the world to come ; prepare thyself in the ante- 
chamber, therefore, that thou mayest enter into the 
dining-room. 

Ee humble to a superior, and affable to an inferior, 
and receive all men with cheerfulness. 

Be not scornful to any, nor be opposed to all things ; 
for there is no man that hath not his hour, nor is 
there anything which hath not its place. 

Attempt not to appease thy neighbour in the time 
of his anger, nor comfort hira in the time when his 
dead is lying before him, nor ask of him in the time I 
of his vowingj nor desire to see him in the time of his 
calamity.' ! 

' "Do not," saya Nakhshabi, "try to move by persnaBion the aoul 
that is afflicted with grief. The heart that ia overwhelmed with 
the billows of Borrow will, by alow degreea, rutum to itaelf. " 
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Hold no man responsible for hi.s utterances in times 
of grief. 

Who gainB wisdom ? He who is willing to receive 
instruction from all sources. Who is rich ? He who 
is content with his lot. Who is deserving of honour? 
He who honoureth mankind. Who is the mighty 
man ? He who subdueth his temper.' 

When a liar speaks the truth, he finds his punish- 
ment in being generally disbelieved. 

The physician who prescribes gratuitously gives a 
worthless prescription. 

He who hardens his heart with pride softens his 
brains with the same. 

The day is short, the labour vast ; but the labourers 
are still slothful, though the reward is great, and the 
Master presseth for despatch.' 

He who teacheth a child is like one who writeth on 
new paper; and he who teacheth old people is like 
one who writeth on blotted paper.' 

■ "Ha who subdueth his temper is a mighty man," saya the 
Talmudist ; and Solumon had said bo before him : " He that is slow 
to anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his Bpirit 
thon he that taketh a city" {Prov. xvi, 32). A cuiioaH paraUul to 
these words u found in an ancient Buddhistic work, entitled 
BaddAa'n Dhammapaiia, or Patli of Virtue, oh follows; "If one 
inan conquer in battle a thousand times a thousand men, and if 
another oonqaer himself, he is the greatest of conquerors." (Professor 
Max Midler's translation, prefixed to Btuldhagoaha'a Parablei, 
translated by Captain Rogers.) 

2Cf Saidi, anle, page «, "Life is snow," etc. 

1 Locke was anticipated not only by the Talmudiat, as above, bnt 
lougbefore him by Aristotle, who termed the infant soul tdbvlaroKa, 
which was in all likelihood borrowed by the author of the Persian 
work on the practical philosophy of the Muhammedans, entitled 
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First leam and then teach. 

Teach thy tongue to say, " I do not know." 

The birds of the air despise a miser, I 

K thy goods aell not in one city, take them to 
another. 

Victuals prepared by many cooks will be neither 
cold nor hot.' 

Two pieces of money in a large jar make more noise 
than a hundred.* 

Into the well which aupplies thee with water cast 
no stones,' 

When love is intense, both find room enough upon 
one bench; afterwards, they may find themselves 
cramped in a space of sixty cubits.* 

The place honours not the man ; it is the man who 
gives honour to the place. 

Few are they who see their own faults.' 

AklUdk-i-Jalaly, who Hays ; ' ' The minda of children arc like a clear 
tablet, equally open to all inBcriptiona. " 

' Too many cooks spoil the broth. — Englixh Proverb. 

* Two farthings and a. thimble 
In a tailor's pocket make a, jingle. — English Saying. 

3 "Don't apeak ill of the bridge that bore you Bofeoven 
seems to be the European eijuivaleut, 

* Python, of Byzantium, was o Very corpulent man, 
said to the citizena, in addteasing them to make friends after ft 
political dispute; "Gentlemen, yon see how stout I am. Well, I 
have a wife at home who is still Bttniter. Now, when we are good 
friends, we can sit together on a very small couch ; but when wo 
qturrel, I do assure you, the whole house cannot contain us." — 
AtheTUBog, xii. 

c Compare Bums : 

O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see ua ! 
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Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend's friend has 
a friend : be discreet.' 

Poverty aits as gracefully upon some people sa a red 
saddle upon a white horse. 

Bather be thou the tail among lions than the head 
among foxes.' 

The thief who finds no opportunity to steal con- 
siders himself an honest man. 

Use thy noble vase to-day, for to-morrow it may 
perchance be broken. 

Descend a step in choowing thy wife ; ascend a step 
in choosing thy friend. 

A myrtle even in the dust remains a myrtle.' 

Every one whose wisdom exceedeth his deeds, to 
what is he like ? To a tree whose branches are 
many and its roots few ; aud the wind eometh and 
plucketh it up, and overturneth it on its face.' 

If a word spoken in time be worth one piece of 
money, silence in its place is worth two.° 

Silence is the fence round wisdom." 

■ See the Peraian aphorisms on revealing aeorats, ante, p, 48, — 
BurCB, in his " Epistle to s. Young Friend," saya : 
Aye free aff hand your story tell 

When wi' a bosom crony, 
But Btill keep sometliing to yoursel' 
Ye scarcely tell to ony. 

' The very reverse of our English proverb, "Better to be the head 
of tho commoaalty than the tail of the gentry," 

3 Saddj has the same seutiraent in liis OiUiaida — see anle, p. 49. 

* See also Saaili'a aphoriBms on precept and practice, ante, p, 47. 

* Here we have a variant of Thomas Carlyle'a faronrite maxim, 
" Speech is ulvem ; silence is golden." 

" Nothing is so good for an ignorant man as ailonco ; and if he 
were sensible of this be would not be ignorant," — Saddi. 
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A saying ascribed to Esop has been frequently 
cited with admiration. The sage Chilo asked Eaop 
what God was doing, and he answered that he was 
" depressing the proud and exalting the humble." 
A paj^el to this is presented in the answer of Rabbi 
Jose to a woman who asked him what God had been 
doing since the creation : " He makes ladders on which 
he caiises the poor to ascend and the rich to descend," 
in other words, exalts the lowly and humbles the 
haughty. 

The lucid explanation of the expression, "I, God, 
am a jealous God," given by a Rabbi, has been thuH 
elegantly translated by Coleridge:* 

"Your God," said a heathen philosopher to a Hebrew 
Rabbi, " in his Book calls himself a jealous God, who 
can endure no other god besides himself, and on all 
occasions makes manifest his abhorrence of idolatry. 
How comes it, then, that he threatens and seems to 
hate the worshippers of false gods more than the 
false gods themselves?" 

"A certain king," said the Rabbi, "had a disobedient 
son. Among other worthless tricks of various kinds, 
he had the baseness to give his dogs his father's names 
and titles. Should the king show anger with the 
prince or his dogs ? " 

" Well-turned," replied the philosopher ; but if God 
destroyed the objects of idolatry, he would take away 
the temptation to it." 

1 Tht Friend, bJ. 1850, vol. u, p. 249. 
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"Tea," retorted the Rabbi; "if the fools worshipped 
such things only aa were of no farther use thfin that 
to which their folly applied them — if the idol were 
always as worthless as the idolatry is contemptible. 
But they worship the sun, the moon, the host of 
heaven, the rivers, the sea, fire, air, and what not. 
Would you that the Creator, for the sake of those 
fools, should ruin his own works, and disturb the laws 
applied to nature by his own wisdom ? If a man 
steal grain and sow it, should the seed not shoot up 
out of the earth because it was stolen ? no ! The 
wise Creator lets nature nrn its own course, for its 
course is his own appointment. And what if the 
children of folly abuse it to evil ? The day of 
reckoning is not far off, and men will then learn that 
human actions likewise reappear in their consequences 
by as certain a law as that which causes the green 
blade to rise up out of the buried cornfield." 

Not leas conclusive was the form of illustration 
employed by Rabbi Joshuah in answer to the emperor 
Trajan. "You teach," said Trajan, "that your God 
is everywhere. I should like to see him." " God's 
presence," replied the Rabbi, " is indeed eveiywhere, 
but he cannot be seen. No mortal can behold his 
glory," Trajan repeated his demand. " Well," said 
the Rabbi, " suppose we try, in the fir.st place, to look 
at one of his ambassadors." The emperor consented, 
and Joshuah. took him into the open air, and desired 
him to look at the sun in its meridian splendour. " I 
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cannot," said Trajan ; " the li^t dazzles me." " Tfaoa 
canst not endure the light of one of his creatures," 
said the Rabbi, " yet dost thoa expect to behold the 
efiiilgent glory of the Creator ! " 

Our selections from the saj-ings of the Hebrew 
Fathers might be largely extended, but we shall 
condade them with the following: A Rabbi, being 
asked M'hy God dealt out manna to the Israelites day 
by day, instead of giving them a supply sufficient 
for a year, or more, answered by a parable to this 
effect : There was once a king who gave a certain 
yearly allowance to his son, whom he saw, in 
consequence, but once a year, when he came to receive 
it ; so the king changed hia plan, and paid him 
his allowance daily, and thus had the pleasure of 
seeing his son each day. And so with the manna : had 
God given the people a supply for a year they would 
have forgotten their divine benefactor, but by sending 
them each day the requisite quantity, they had God 
constantly in their minds. 

There can be no doubt that the Rabbis derived 
the materials of many of their legends and tales of 
Biblical characters from foreign sources ; but their 
beautiful moral stories and parables, which "hide a 
rich truth in a tale's pretence," are probably for the 
most part of their own invention ; and the fact that 
the Talmud was partially, if not wholly, translated 
into Ai-abic shortly after tlie settlement of the Moors 
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in Spain sufficiently accounts for the early introduc- 
tion of rabbinical legends into Muhammedan works, 
apart from those found in the Kurtin. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



ADAM AND THE OIL OP MERCY. 
In tho apocrypha.1 Reyelutiou of Moaea, wliich appeVB to be of 
Rabbinical extraction, Adam, when near hia and, informs hiB sons 
that, because of his tranagression, God had laid upon his body 
seventy strokes, or plaguoa. Ths trouble of the first stroke was 
injury to the eyea ; the trouble of the second stroke, of tho hearing ; 
and so on, in succeasion, all the atrokes should overtake him. And 
Adam, thus speaking to hia sous, groaned out loud, and said, 
"What shall I do? I am in great grief." And Eve alao wept, 
BByingi "My lord Adam, arisa ; give ma the half of thy disease, 
and let me bear it, because through me this has happened to thee ; 
through me thou art in distresses and troubles." And Adam aaid 
to Eve : "Arise, and go with our son Seth near Paradise, and put 
earth upon your heads, and weep, beseeching the Lord that he may 
have compassion upon me, and aend hia augel to Paradise, and give 
me of the tree out of which flows the oil, that thou majest bring 
it unto me; and I shall anoint myself and have rest, and show thee 
the manner in which we were deceived at first. "... And Seth 
went with hia mother Eve near Paradise, and they wept there, 
beseeching God to Bend hia angel to give them the Oil of Com- 
passion. And God sent to them the archangel Michael, who aaid to 
Ihem these worda : "Seth, maji of God, do not weary thyself 
praying in thia supplication about the tree from which flows the 
oil to anoint thy father Adam ; for it will not happen to thee now, 
but at the last times, ... Do thou again go to thy father, since 
the measure of liia life is fulfilled, saving three daya." 

The Revelation, or Apocalypse, of Moses, remarka Mr. Alei. 
Walker (from whose translation tho foregoing is extracted : Ajioery- 
pKrd Ooepda, Acts, and StveiatioTK, 1870), "bolouga rather to the 
Old Testament than to the New, We have been unable to find in 
it any reference to any Christian writing. In its form, too, it 
appears to be a portion of some larger work. Parts of it at least are 
of an ancient date, as it is very likely from this source that the 
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celebrated legaad of the Tree of Lite und the Oil of Mercy was 
derived" — an ftccount of which, from the German of Dr. Pipar, is 
given in the JnurTuU oj Sacred LilertUurt, October, 1854, vol. vi 
(N.8.), p. 30 ff. 
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MUSLIM LEGEND OF ADAM'S PUNISHMENT, PARDON, 

DEATH, AND RURLAL. 
When " our first parenta " were espelled from Paratliae, Adam fell 
upon the mountnio in Ceylon which atill retains his name (" Adam's 
Peak "), while Eve deBcended at Jiiddah, which ia the port of Mecca, 
Id Arabia. Seated on the pinnacle of the highest i: 
Ceylon, with the oriaona of the ongelic ehoii 
cant, the fallen progenitor of the human rac 
to bewail his guilt, forbearing all food and ai 
of forty daya.l But Allah, whose mercy e' 

tion, and who sought not the death of the wretched penitent, then 
despatched to his relief the angel Gabriel, who presented him with 
a quantity of wheat, taken from that fatal tree^ for which he had 
defied the wrath of his Creator, with the information that it waa to 
be for food to him and to hia children. At tie same lima he waa 
directed to set it in the earth, and afterwards to grind it into lour. 
Adam obeyed, for it waa part of Mb penalty that be should tail for 
sustenance; and the aame day the com sprang up and arrived at 
maturity, thus affording him an immediate resource against the 
evils of hunger and famine. For the benevolent archangel did not 
quit him until be had farther taught him how to conatmct a mill 
on the side of the mountain, to grind bis com, and also bow to 
convert the flour into dough and hake it into bread. 

With regard to the forlorn associate of bis guilt, from whom 
a long and painful separation constituted another article in the 
punishment of hia disobedience, it is briefly related that, expe- 
riencing also for the Grst time the craving of hunger, ahe instinc- 
tively dipped her band into the sea and brought out a fiah, and 
laying it on a rock in the aim, thus prepared her firat meal in this 
her state of despair and destitution, 

Adam continued to deplore hia guilt on the mountain (or a period 
of one hundred years, and it is said that from hia tears, with which 

1 The number Forty occutb very frequently in tlie Bible (especially the Old 
Testament) In rannectton wiUi Importaot eventa, and also in Aalatjc lales. It 
h, In fact, regarded with pemliar veneintjan alike by Jews and Muhammedaus. 
See notes to my Gump n/ EaUem BoinnncM and Sloriei {1889), pp. liO and 466. 

i The ■' frait ot the forMdflen tree " wns not an apple, aa we Weaterna tonilly 
beltave, bat tchtat, my tlie Mnsllm doctors. 
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he moisteried the eartJi during thia iiiterv&l of remorse, there grew 
up that useful variety of plants and herbs which in after timea by 
thoir medicinal qualities served to alleviate the afSictiona of the 
human race ; and to this circurngtance is to be ascribed the fact 
thftt the most useful drugs in the materia faedica continue to this 
day to be supplied from the peninsula of India and the adjoining 
islnnds. The angel Gabriel had now tamed the wild ox of the field, 
and Allah himself had discovered to Adam iu the cavemB of the 
sanie mountain that most important of minerals, iron, which be 
soon learned to fashion into a variety of articles necessary to the 
successful prosecution of his incrmsing labours. At the termination 
of one hundred years, consumed in toil and sorrow, Adam haviug 
been instructed by the angel Gabriel in a penitential formula by 
which he might hope yet to conciUate Allah, the justice of Heaven 
was satisfied, and his repentance was finally accepted by the 
Most High, The joy of Adam was now aa intense oa his previous 
sorrow had been extreme, and another century passed, during which 
the tears with which Adam — from very different emotions— now 
bedewed the earth were not less effectual in producing every 
species of fragrant and aromatic Sower and shrub, to delight the 
eye and gratify the sense of smell by their odours, than they were 
formerly in the generation of medicinal plants to assuage the 
sufferings of humanity. 

Tradition has ascribed to Adam a stature so stupendous that 
when he stood or walked his forehead brushed the skies ; and it is 
stated that be thus partook in the converse of the angels, even after 
his fall. But this, by perpetually holding to his view the happiness 
which be had lost, instead of alleviating, contributed in a great 
degree to a^ravate his misery, and to deprive hiin of all repose 
upon earth. Allah, therefore, in pity o£ his sufferings, shortened 
his stature to one hnndre'd cubits, so that the harmony of the 
celestial hosts should no longer reach his ear. 

Then Allah caused to be raised up for Adam a magnificent 
pavilion, or temple, constructed entirely of rubies, on the spot 
which is now occupied by the sacred Ka4ba at Mecca, and which is 
in the centre of the earth and immediately beneath the throne of 
Allah. The forlorn Eve — whom Adam had almost forgotten amidst 
his own sorrows — in the course of her weary wanderings came to 
the palace of her spouse, and, once more united, they retumed to 
Ceylon. But Adam revisited the sacred pavilion at Mecca every 
year until his death. And wherever he set his foot there arose, and 
exists to this day, some city, town, or village, or other place to 
indicate the presence of man and of human cultivation. The spaces 
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between his footsteps — three daya' journey — long remained tMuren 
wildemeita. 

Oq the twentieth day of that disorder which tsrminated the 
earthly existence of Adam, ths divine will was revealed to Iiim 
through the angel Galiriel, that he was to make an immedi&te 
bequest of his power aa Allah's vicegerent on earth to Shayth, or 
Seth, the discreeteet and nioEt virtuous of all his sons, which having 
done, he resigned his soul to the Angel of Death on the following 
day. Seth huried his venerable parent on the summit of the moun- 
tain in Ceylon (" Adam's Peak "| ; hut soma writers assert that he 
was huried under Mount Abii Kebysa, about three miles from 
Mecca. Ere died a twelvemouth after her husband, and was btmed 
in his grave. Noah conveyed their remaiiia in the ark, and after- 
wards interred tbem in Jemsaleni, at the spot afterwards known as 
Mount Calvary. 

The foregoing is considerably abridged from An Essay tavxtrda Ibe 
nUtory of Arabia, aitUadenl to the Birth of Mahommtd, arranged 
from the ' Taiikh Te.bry' ami other auihtntic sources, by Major David 
Price, London, 1824, pp. 4, 11. — IVa misa in this curious legend the 
brief but pathetic account of the espulsion of Adam and Eve from 
the Garden of Eden, as found in the last two verses of the 3rd 
chapter of Genesis, which suggested to Milton the fine conclusion of 
his ParadisE Za^C ,* how " some natural tears they dropped," aa the 
unhappy pair went arm-in-arm out of Paradise — and " the world 
was all hefora them, where to choose." Adam's protonged residence 
at the top of a high mountain in Ceylon seems to be of piirely 
Muhammedan invention ; and assuredly the Arabian Prophet did 
not obtain from the renegade Jew who is said to have assisted him 
in the composition of the Kur^ the "information" that Allah 
taught Adam the mystery of working in iron, since in the Book of 
Genesis (iv, 22) it is stated that Tubal-cain was ' ' an instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron," as his brother Jnbal was "the 
father of all such aa handle the harp and the organ" (21). — The 
disinterment of the bones of Adam and Eve by Noah before the 
Flood began and their subsequent burial at the spot on which 
Jerusalem was afterwards built, as also the stature of Adam, are, of 
course, derived from Jewish tradition. 

MOSES AND THE POOR WOODCUTTER. 
The fallowing interesting legend is taken from Mrs. Meer Hassan 
Ali's Obaervaliom on the Mwisvimaiui of India (1S32), vol. i, pp. 170- 
'as translated by her husband (an Indian Muslim) from a 
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commentary on the History of Jiliisa, or Moses, the great Hebrew 
lawgiver, imd. in all probability ia ot rabbinicftl origin ; 

When the prophet Milsa — to whose Bpirit be pence ! — waa on 
earth, thers lived near him a poor but remarkably religious man, 
who had tor many years supported hiniBelf and his wife by the daily 
occupation of cutting wood for his richer neighbours, four small 
copper coins being the reward ot hia toil, which at beat afforded the 
poor couple but a scanty meal after his day's exertions. One morning 
the Prophet Milsa, paasing the woodcutter, was thug addressed ; " 
Mdaa. ! Prophet of the Most High 1 behold I labour each day for my 
coarse and scanty meal. May it pleaae theo, Prophet ! to make 
petition for me to our gracious God, that he may, in hia mercy, 
grant me at once the whole supply for my remaining years, so that I 
ahall enjoy one day of earthly happiness, and then, with my wife, be 
tranaferred to the place of eternal rest. " Miisa promised, and made 
the required petition. Hia prayer was thus answered from Mount 
Tor: "This man's life is hing, Mdsa ! Nevertheleaa, if be be 
willing to surrender life when hia supply ia exhausted, tell him thy 
prayer is heard, the petition accepted, and the whole amount shall 
be found beneath hia prayer-carpet after hia moraiog prayera." 

The woodcutter was satined when Miiaa told him the result of 
Mb petition, and, the first duties of the morning being performed, 
be failed not in looking for the promised gift, und to his surpriae 
found a heap of silver coins in the place indicated. Calling his wife, 
he told her what he had acquired of the Lord through hia holy 
prophet Miisa, and they both agreed that it was very good to enjoy 
a short life of happiness on earth and depart in peace ; although they 
could not help again and again recurring to the number of years on 
earth they had thus sacrificed. "We will make as many hearts 
rejoice as thia the Lord'a gift will permit," they both agreed ; "and 
thus we shall secure in our future state the blessed abode promised 
to those who tul61 the commands ot God in thia life, since to-morrow 
it must close for ua. " 

The day was spent in procuring and preparing provisions for the 
feaat. The whole sum waa expended on the best aorta of food, and 
the poor were made acquainted with the rich treat the woodcutter 
and his wife were cooking for their benefit. The food being cooked, 
allotments were made to each hungry applicant, and the couple 
reserved to themselves one good substantial meal, which waa to he 
eaten only after the poor were all served and satisfied. It happened 
at the very moment they were seated to enjoy this their last meal, 
as they believed, a voice waa heard, saying: "0 friend I I have 
heard of your feast ; I am late, yet it may be that you have still a little 
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to spars, for I am hungry to my very heart. The hleaaing of God 
be on him who relievaa my present Bufferings from hunger ! " The 
woodcatter and his wife agreed that it would be much better for 
them to go to Paradiae with half a meal than to leave one fellow 
creature famishing on earth. So they shared their own portion 
with him who had none, and he went away from them rejoicing. 
"Now," said the happy pair, "we shall eat of our half -share with 
unmixed delight, and with thankful hearts. By to-morrow evening 
we shall be transferred to FarodiBe. " 

They had scarcely raised the savoury food to their mouths when a 
hewailiug voice arrested their attention, and stayed the hands already 
ohargad with food. A poor creature who had not tasted food for 
two days moaned his piteous tale, in accents which drew tears froia 
the woodcutter and his wife ; their eyes met and the sympathy was 
mutual : they were more willing to depart for Paradise without the 
promised benefit of one earthly enjoyment, than aufTer the hungry 
man to die from want of that meal they had before them. The diah 
was promptly tendered to the unfortunate one, and the woodeutter 
and his wife consoled each other with reBecting that, as the time of 
their departure was now so near at hand, the temporary enjoyment 
of a meal was not worth one moment's consideration : ' ' To-morrow 
we die ; then of what consequence ia it to us whether we depart with 
foil or empty gtomachs T " 

An d now their thoughts were set on the place of eternal rest. 
They slept, and arose to their moruing orisonH with hearts reposing 
humbly on their God, in the fullest enrpectation that this was their 
last day on earth. The prayer was concluded, and the woodcutter 
was in the act of rolling up his oarpel, on which he had prostrated 
himself with gratitnde, reverence, and love to his Creator, when he 
perceived a fresh heap of silver on the Soor. He could scarcely believe 
but it was a dream. "How wonderful art thou, OGod !" cried he, 
"This is thy bounteous gift, that I may indeed enjoy one day before 
I quit this earth." And Milsa, when he came to him, was satisfied 
with the goodness and the power of God. But he retired again to 
the Mount, to inquire of God the cause of the woodcutter's respite. 
The reply which Miiaa received was as follows: "That man has 
faithfully applied the wealth given in answer to his petition. He is 
worthy to live out his numbered years on earth who, receiving my 
bounty, thought not of his own enjoyments whilst his fellow men 
had wants which he could supply." And to the end of the wood- 
cutter's long life God's bounty lessened not in substance; neither 
did the pious man relax in his charitable duties of sharing with 
the Indigent all that he had, and with the same disregard of his 
own enjoyments. 



SOLOMONS WISDOM. 



PEECOCIOUS SAGACITY OF SOLOMON. 
CoMMKKTATOBa On tliB Kur^ State that while Solomon was still 
a, mere youth ho frequently upset the decisions of the judges in open 
court, imd they became displeaaed with his interference, though 
they could not but confess to themselves that hia judgment was 
always superior to theirs. Hnviug prevailed upon King David to 
permit the sagacity of his son to be publicly tested, they plied him 
with what they deemed very difficult queationa, which, however, 
were hardly uttered before he answered them correctly, and at 
length they became silent and shame-faced. Then Solomon rose and 
said (I take the paragraph which follows from the English trans- 
lation of Dr. Weil's interesting work. The Bible, the Kordn, and the 
Talmud, 1846, p. 165 t.): 

" You have exhausted yoiirBelves in subtleties, in the hope of 
manifesting your superiority over me before this great assembly. 
Permit me now also to put to you a very few simple questions, the 
solution of which needs no manner of study, but only a little 
intellect and undei^tandiog. Tell me : What is Everything, and 
what is Nothing? Who is Something, and who is less than 
Nothing?" Solomon waited long, and when the judge whom he 
had addressed was not able to answer, he said: "Allah, the Creator, 
is Everything, and the world, the creature, is Nothing. The 
believer is Something, but the hypocrite is less than Nothing." 
Turning to another, Solomon inquired: "Which are the most in 
number, and which are the fewest t What is the sweetest, and 
what is the most bitter ?" But as the second judge also was nnahle 
to find proper answers to these questions, Solomon said : ' ' The most 
numerons are the doubters, and they who possess a perfect assurance 
of faith are fewest in number. The sweetest is the possession of a 
virtuous wife, exeelleni children, and a respectable competency ; 
but a wicked wife, ondntiful children, and poverty are the most 
bitter. " Finally Solomon put this question to a third judge ; 
" Wliich is tbs vilest, and which is the most beautiful? What is 
the most certain, and what is the least so?" But these questions 
also remained unanswered until Solomon said ; " The vilest thing is 
when a believer apostasises, and the moat beautiful is when a sinner 
repents. The most certain thing ia death and the last judgment, 
and the moat uncertain, life and the fate of the soul after the resur- 
rection. You perceive," he continued, "it is not the oldest and 
most learned that are always the wisest. True «Tadom ia neither of 
years nor of learned hooka, but only of Allah, the All-wise." 

Tho judges were full of admiration, and unanioioualy lauded the 
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B^dty if Ike firtare nder id bncL— The Qdmu 
'bud qafth— " (alra^r referred M. p. 218) vere 



i a eorieiK, bat rather tedionx, 
■ fomidKd ia tbe TIiibmpiI u<f 0«c iTT^^ in the story 
of AM al-Hoan and kii dftra l^waddad, which wiD be fotmd in 
ToL IT of Mr. John Psyne'i and toL t of Sir R. F. Barton's aanplete 



SOLOMON AND THE SERPENTS PREY, 
pofnlar ti>ditioD of Soleoioa, in French verse, is giveQ 
by M. Bmile BUmcnl in La TVodifitM (an eieell«it joamal of folk- 
lore, etc., pobliBbed at Paris) for Uarch 1889, p. T3: Solomon, 
we are tnfonned, in very ancient times mled OT«r all beings [on 
the earth], and, if we may belieTe our aDcestora, wna the King of 
tnagjciana. One day Man appeared before him, prajing to be de- 
livered from the Serpent, who ever lay in wait to devonr him. 
"That I cannot do," said Solomon; "for he ia my preceptor, and 
1 have given him the privilege to eat whatsoever he likea best." 
Man responded : " Is that bo ? Well, let him gorge himself without 
stint; bnt he has no right to devonr me." "So yon say," qnoth 
Solomon ; "but are yon aore of it?'' Said Man: "I call the light 
to witness it; for I have the high honoor of being in this world 
superior to all other creatures." At these words the whole of the 
assembly [of animals] protested. " And 1 1" said the Bagle, with a 
load voice, as he alighted on a rock. ' ' Corcorico '. " chanted the 
Cock. The Monkey was aeratehing himself and admiring his grin- 
K ning phiz in the water, which served him for a looking-glass. Then 

I the Buzzard was beside himself [with rage]. And the Cnckoo was 

I wailing. The Abb rolled over and over, crying; " Heeliaw ! how 

I ugly Man is !" The Elephant stamped about with his heaiy feet, 

I his tmrnpet raised towards the heavens. The Bear assumed digni- 

^^^^^ fied airs, while the Peacock was showing off hia wheel-like tail, 
^^^^L And in the distance the Lion was majestically exhaling hia disdain 
^^^^B in a long sigh. 

^^^^B Then said SoIomoD : "SUencel Man ia right : ia he not the only 

^^^^" beast who gets drunk at all seasons ? But, to accede to his reqnest, 
P as an honest prince, I ought to be able to give the Serpent some- 

I thing preferable, or at least equal, to his favourite prey. Therefore 

L hear my decision : Let the Gnat — the smallest of aninutls^ — find out 

^^^^H is what creature circulates the moat exquisite blood in the world; 
^^^K and that creature shdl belong to you, Scrpcut. And I si 
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you all to appear here, withoat fail, cpn this day twelvemoDtha 
hence, tliat the Gnat may tell iis the result of his esperimentg, " 

The year past, the Gnat — subtle taster — was slowly winging his 
way back when he met the Swallow. " Good day, friend Swallow," 
says he. " Good day, friend Gnat," replies the Swallow. " Have 
yon aeoompllBhed your miBsion!" "Yes, my dear," responded the 
Gnat. ' ' Well, what is then the most delicious blood under the 
heavGna?" "My dear, it is that of Man." " What !— of him? 
I haven't heard. Speak louder." The Gnat was beginning to raise 
his voice, and opened his mouth to apeak louder, when the Swallow 
(|uickly fell upon htm and nipped off Ms tongue in the middle of a 
word. Spite of this, the Gnat continued his way, and arrived next 
day at the general assembly, where Solomon was already seated. 
But when the king questioned him, he had no means of proving his 
zeal. Said the king : " Give us thy report." " Bizz ! bizz '. biiB V 
said the poor fellow. " Speak out, and let thy talk be ulear," 
quoth the king. "Bizz! bizz! bizzl" cried the other again. 
" What's the matter with the little stupid?" exclaimed the king, 
in a rage. Here the Swallow intervened in a sweet and shrill tone ; 
" Sire, it ia not hia fault. Yesterday we were fiying side by side, 
when enddenly he became mute. But, by good luck, down there 
about the sacred springs, before he met with this misfortune, be 
told me the result of his investigationa. May I depone in hia 
name?" " Certainly," replied Solomon. " What is the best blood, 
according to thy companion?" "Sire, it ia the blood of the Frog." 

Everybody was aatooished: the Gnat was mad with rage. "I 
hold," said Solomon, " to all that I promised. Friend Serpent, 
renounce Man henceforth — that food is bad. The Frog ia the best 
meat ; ao eat as much Frog as you please." So the Serpent had to 
giihmit to his deplorable lot, and I leave you to think how the bile 
was stirred up within the rascally reptile. As the Swallow was 
passing him — mocking and sneering — the Serpent darted at her, but 
the bird swiftly passed beyond reach, and with little effort cleft the 
vast blue sky and ascended more than a league. The Serpent 
snapped only the end of the bird's tail, and that is how the 
Swallow's tail is cloven to this day ; but, bo far from finding it an 
inconvenience, she ia thereby the more lively and beautiful. And 
Man, knowing what he owea to her, is full of gratitude. She has 
her abode under the eaves of our houses, and good luck comes 
wherever abe nestlea. Her gay cries, sweet and shrill, rouse the 
springtide. Is she not a bird-fairy — a good angel? On the other 
hand, the crafty Serpent hardly kuowa how to get out of the mud, 
and drags himaelf along, climbing and climbing; while the Swallow, 
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free and light, fiies in the gold of tlia day. For she is futhful 
Friemiahip — the little sister of Love. 

M. El^ont does not say in what port of France this legend is 
oturent, but it is doubtless of Asiatic extraction — whether Jewish 
or Muhftmmedati. 

THE CAPON-CARVER, p. 231, 
A VAKIANT of the same iuciilenC ocuura in No. iv of M. Emile 
Legrand's Rtceiiil lU Coalei Populairea Greet (Paris, 18S1), where a. 
prince sets out in qaestof some maiden acquainted with " figurative 
l&nguage," whom he would marry. Ha comes upon an old miuL and 
bis daughter, and overhears the latter address her father in meta- 
phorical terms, which she has to eKpUin to the old man, at wliioh 
the prince is highly pleased, and following them to their but desires 
and olitaina shelter for the night. " Aa there was not much to eat, 
the old man bade them kill a cock, and when it waa roasted it was 
placed on the tabie. Then the young girl got up and carved the 
&wl. She gave the head to her father ; the body to her mother ; 
the wings to the prince ; and the Seah to the children. The old 
man, seeing his daughter divide the fowl in this manner, turned and 
looked at his wife, for ho was ashamed to apeak of it before the 
rtranger. But when they were going to bed he saiil to his daughter : 
' Why, my child, did yon cut up the fowl so badly ? The stranger 
has gone starving to bed. ' 'Ab, my father,' she replied, 'youhave 
sot understood it; wait till I explain: I gave the head to you, 
lieoanse you are the head of thia house ; to my mother I gave the 
body, because, like the body of a ship, she has borne us in her 
rides ; I gave the wings to the stranger, because to-morrow he will 
take hia flight and go away ; and lastly, to ua the children I gave 
the bits of flesh, because we are the true Scsh of the house. Do 
you understand it now, my good father!" "■ — The remainder oE the 
■tory ia so droll that, though but remotely related to the Capon- 
carver, I think it worth while to give a translation of it; 

" As the room wherein the girl spoke with her father was adjacent 
to that in which the stranger lay, the latter heard all that she said. 
Great was his joy, and he said to himself that he would well like for 
wife one who could thus apeak figurative language. And when it 
TOB day he rose, took his leave, and went away. ' On hia return to 
tke palace he called a aeryant and gave him in a sack containing 
SI loaves, a whole cheese, a cock stuffed and roasted, and a akin of 
vine ; and indicating to him the position of the cabin where he had 
put up, told him to go tliere and deliver theae presents to a young 
girl of 18 years. 
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" The Bervaut took the Back and set out to oxecDte the orders of 
hia innflter.— But, pardon me, ladieg [quoth the atory- teller], if I 
have forgotten to tell you this ; Before setting out, the servant was 
ordered by the prinne to sny these words to the young girl : ' Many, 
many compliments from my master. Here is what he sends you: the 
month has 31 days ; the mooti is full ; the chorister of the dawn is 
BtuHed and roasted ; the he-goat's skin is stretched and full.'— The 
aerviuit then went towards the cabin, bnt on the way he met some 
friends. '(Jood day, Michael. Where are you going with this 
load, and what do you carry ?' ' I'm going over the mountain to a 
cabin where my master sends me.' 'And what have you got in 
there? The smell of it makes our mouths water.' ' Look, hero are 
loaves, cheese, wine, and a roasted cock. It's a present which my 
master has given me to tate to a poor girl.' ' indeed, simpleton ! 
Sit down, that we may eat a little. How should thy master ever 
know of it?' Down they sat on the green mountain sward and 
fell-tJ3. The more they ate the keener their appetites grew, so that 
our fine fellows cleared away 13 loaves, half the cheese, the whole 
cock, and nearly half the wine. When they had eaten and drank 
their fill, the servant took up the remainder and resumed bis way 
to the cabin. Arrived, he fomid the young girl, gave her the 
presents, and repeated the words which hia master had ordered 
him to say. 

" The girl took what he brought and said to him : ' You shall say 
to your master ; "Many, many compliments. T thank him for all 
that he has sent me ; but the month has only IS days, the moon is 
only bnlf full, the chorister of dawn was not there, and the he-goat's 
skin is lank and loose. But, to please the partridge, let him not 
beat the sow.'" (That is to say, there were only 18 loaves, half a 
cheese, no roasted cook, and the wine-skin was scarcely half full ; 
but that, to please the yotmg girl, be was not to beat the servant, 
who had not brought the gift entire. ) 

"The servant left and retume<l to the palace. He repeated to 
the prince what the young girl had said to hiin, except the last 
clause, which he forgot. Then the prince understood all, and 
caused another servant to give the rogue a good beating. When 
the culprit had receivei! such a caning that his skin and hones were 
sore, he cried out : ' Enough, prince, my master ! Wait until I tell 
you another thing that the young girl said to me, and I have for- 
gotten to tell you.' 'Come, what have you to say? — be quick.' 
' Master, the young girl added, " But, to please the partridge, let 
him not beat the sow."' ' Ah, blockhead 1' said the prince to him. 
' Why did you not tell me this before ! Then you would not have 
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taated the cane. Bat so be it.' A few daja later the prince 
married the yoxmg girl, and fetes and great rejoiciuga wer« held." 

THE FOX AND THE BEAR, p. 240. 
Ih no other verBion of this fable iloes the Fos: take a atone with hiiu 
when ha enters one of the buckets and tlien throw it away — nor 
indeed does he go into the bucket at all ; he aiinply induces the other 
f m i mal to descend into the well, in order to procure the "fine 
cheese." La Fontaine givea a variant of the fable, in which a fox 
goea down into a well with the aauio purpose, and gets out hy a^ing 
a wolf to come down and feast on the "cheese": as the wolf descends 
in one bucket he draws up the fox in the other one, and so the wolf, 
like Lord UUin, is "left lamenting."' M. BiJrenger-Feraud thinks 
thii version somewhat analogous to a fable in liis French collection 
of popular Senegombian TBles,^ of the Clever Monkey and the Silly 
Wolf, of which, as it ia short, I may offer a free translatiou, as 
follows: 

A proud lion was pacing about a few steps forward, then a. side 
moveuient, then a grand stride backward. A monkey on a tree 
above imitates the movemeuta, and his antics enrage the lion, who 
warns him to desiat. The monkey however goes on with the 
caricature, and at last falla olf the tree, and ia caught by the lion, 
a a hole in the ground, and having covered it with 
13 ofT to aeek his mate, that they should eat the 
While he is absent a wolf comes to the apot, and 
iT the monkey cry, for he had a grudge against him. 
The wolf asks why the monkey cries. "I am smging," says the 
monkey, "to aid my digestion. This is a hare's retreat, and wo two 
ate BO heartily this morning that I cannot move, and the bare is 
gone out for some medicine. We have lots of more food." "Lot 
" says the wolf; "I am a friend." The monkey, of course, 
and just as the wolf enters he slips out, and, 
e, imprisons the wolf. By-and-by the lion and bia 
"We shall have monkey to-day," aays the lion, 
-"faith! wo shall only have wolf after all!" So 
istantly torn into pieces, wliile the clever monkey 
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Fo^ and tbe Bear current among the Degroes in the United States, 
aocording t<i Uncle Remal, that most diverting collection. In No. 
XVI, " Brar Rabbit" goes down in a bucket into a well, anil " Brer 
FoK " oaks him what he a doing there. " I'm dea a fiahiug, Brer 
Fox," says he; sud Erer Fox guea into the bucket wMle Brer Rabbit 
escapes and chaffs his comrade. 

THE DESOLATE ISLAND, p. 243. 
There is a tale in the Gesta Romaiinnim (ch. 74 of the text tnuu- 
lated by Swan] which seems to have been auggeated by the Hebrew 
parable of the Desolate Island, and which has passed into general 
currBnoy throughout Europe : A dying king bequeaths to his son a. 
golden apple, which he is to give to tbe greatest fool he can find. 
The young prince seta out on hia travela. and after meeting with 
manj' fools, none of whom, however, he deemed worthy of the 
" prize," he cornea to a country the king of which reigns only one 
year, and finds hiin indulging in all kinds of pleasare. He ofiers 
the king the apple, explaining the tcrma of hia father's bequest, and 
saying that he conaidera him the greatest of all fools, in not having 
mode a proper use of his year of sovereignty.— A common oral form 
of this Htory is to the effect that a court jeater came to the bedside 
of hia dying master, who told him that he was going on a very 
long journey, and the jester inquiring whether he had made due 
preparation was answered in the negative. " Then," aaid the fool, 
" prithee take my bauble, (or thou art truly the greatest of all 

OTHER RABBINICAL LEGENDS AND TALES. 
As analogues, or variants, of incidents in several wide-spread 
European popular tales, other Hebrew legends are cited in some of 
my former books; e.g.: The True Son, in Popular TaJesand Fictiorur, 
vol. i, p. 14 ; Uoses and the Angel (the waya of Providence : the 
original of Pamell'a "Hermit"), vol. I, p. 25 ; a mystical hymn, "A 
kid, a kid, my Father bought," the possible original of our nuraery 
cumulative rhyme of "Tbe House that Jack built," vol. i, p. 291 ; 
the Reward of Sabbath observance, voL i, p. 399 ; the Intended 
Divorce, vol, ii, p. 328, of which, besides the European varianta there 
cited, other versions will be found iu Prof. Crane's Italian Pi>pvlar 
Tales: "The Clever Girl" and Notes i the Lost Camel, in A 
Oroup qf Eaateni Rrnnarieu anrf Storia, p. 512. In Originalsajid 
Analoyae* of amnt (j/" Chaixcer'a ' Canterbvry Tales' (for the Chaucer 
Society) I have cited two curious Jewish versions of the Franklin's 
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Tale, in the paper entitled " The Damsers Bash Promise," pp. 315, 
317. A selection of Hebrew Facetiae is given at the end of the 
papers on Oriental Wit and Humour in the present volume (p. 
117); and an amusing story, also from the Talmud, is reproduced 
in my Book o/Sindibdd, p. 103, note, of the Athenian and the witty 
Tailor ; and in the same work, p. 340, note, reference is made to a 
Jewish version of the famous tale of the Matron of Ephesus. There 
may be more in these books which I cannot call to mind. 
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Lovera aud madmen liave such seething brains, 
Such shaping faotasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reofion ever comprehends. 

Midsummer NiijIWn Dream. 

EvEEY land has its favourite tale of love : in France, 
that of Abelard and Eioisa , in Italy, of Petrarch and 
Laura ; all Eui-ope has the touching tale of Romeo 
and Juliet in common ; and Muslims have the ever 
fresh tale of the loves and sorrows of Majmin and 
LayU. Of the ten or twelve Persian poems extant on 
this old tale those by Nizdml, who died A.D. 1211, and 
Jimi, of the 15th century, are considered as by far the 
be,st; though Hdtifi's version {ph. 1520) is highly 
praised by Sir William Jones. The Turkish poet 
Faziill (ph. 1562) also made this taJe the basis of a 
tine mystical poem, of which Mr, Gibb has given 
some translated specimens — reproducing the original 
rhythm and rhyme-movement very cleverly — in his 
Ottoman Poems. The following is an epitome of the 
tale of Majmin and LayM : 

Kays (properly, Qays), the handsome son of Syd 
Omri, an Arab chief of Yemen, becomes enamoured of 
a beauteous maiden of another tribe : a damsel bright 
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as the moon,' graceful as the cypress;* with locks 
dark as night, and hence she was called LaylA;' who 
captivated all hearts, but chiefly that of Kays. Hi'a 
I is reciprocated, but soon the fond lovers are 
separated. The family of LayM remove to the distant 
mountains of Nejd, and Kays, distracted, with matted 
locks and bosom bare to the scorching sun, wanders 
forth into the desert in quest of her abode, causing 
the rocks to echo his voice, constantly calling upon 
her name. His friends, having found him in woeful 
plight, bring him home, and henceforth he is called 
Mcjnun — that is, one who is mad, or frantic, from 
love. Syd Omri, his father, finding tiiat Majniin is 
deaf to good counsel — that nothing but the possession 
of LaylA can restore him to his sensus — assembles his 
followers and departs for the abode of LaylA's family, 
and presenting himself before the maiden's father, 

I Nothiiig is more hackneyed in Asiatic poetry than the com- 
pariaon of a pretty girl's face to the mooD, and not seldom to the 
disparagement of that lumiiinry- Solomon, in his Iovb-e 
claims : " Who is she that looketh forth in the morning, fair oa the 
moon, clear as the aun?" The greatest of Persian posts, Firdauai, 
Bays of a damsel : 

' ' Love ye the moon ? Behold her face. 

And there the lucid planet trace." 

And Kalidasa, the Hhakspeare of India (6th century 11.C, ), says : 

" Her countenance is hrighter than the moon." 
Amongst ourselves the epithet "moon-faced" is not usually regarded 
as complimentary, yet Spenser speaks of a beautiful damsel's 
like forehead." — Be sure, the poets are right I 

- The lithi? figure of a pretty girl is ofteu likened by Eastern poets 
to the waging cypress, a tree which i 
yard. — " Who is walking there ? " asks a Persian poet. 
a tall cypress !" 

3 " NoetumaL" 
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proposes in haughty terms the union of his son witii 

LaylA ; but the offer is declined, on the ground that 
Syd Omri's son is a maniac, and he will not give 
his daughter to a man hereft of his senses; but should 
he be restored to his right mind he will consent to 
their union. Indignant at this answer, Syd Omri 
returns home, and after his friends had in vain tried 
the effect of love-phi!tres to make Layla's father 
relent, as a last resource they propose that Majm\n 
should wed another damsel, upon which the demented 
lover once more seeks the desert, where they again 
tind him almost at the point of death, and bring 
him back to his tribe. 

Now the season of pilgrimage to Mecca draws nigh, 
and it is thought that a visit to the holy shrine and 
the waters of the Zemzem^ might cure his frenzy. 
Accordingly Majniin, weak and helpless, is conveyed 
to Mecca in a litter. Most fervently his sorrowing 
father prays in the Kaaba for bis recovery, but all in 
vain, and they return home. Again Majuiin escapes 
to the desert, whence his love-plaints, expressed in 
eloquent verse, find their way to Layld, who contrives 
to reply to them, also in verse, assuring her lover of 
her own despair, and of her constancy. 

One day a gallant young chief, Ibn SaUm, chances 
to pass near the dwelling of Layld, and. seeing the 
beauteous maiden among her companions, falls in love 

1 The sacred well in the Kaiba at Mecca, which, according to 
Mualim lefjentlsj miraculoualy sprang up when Hagsr and her floa 
Ishmael were peria!iiug in the ileaert from thirst. 
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with her, and straightway asks her in marriage of her 
parents. LaylA's father does not reject the hand- 
some and wealthy suitor, who scatters his gold about 
as if it were mere sand, hut desires him to wait until 
his daughter is of proper age for wedlock, when 
the nuptials should he duly celebrated; and with 
this promise Ibn Salim departs. 

Meanwhile, Xoufal, the chief in whose land Majniin 
has taken up his abode, while hunting 
comes upon the wretched lover, and, struck with his 
appearance, inquires the cause of his distress. Nonfal I 
conceives a wann friendship for Majniin, and sends , 
a messenger to LayU's father to demand her in 
marriage with his friend. But the damsel's parent ' 
scornfully refuses to comply, and Noufal then marches 
with his followers against him. A battle ensues, in 
which Noufal is victorious. The father of LaylA then 
comes to Noufal, and offers submission ; but he 
declares that rather than consent to his daughter's 
union with Majniin he would put her to death before 
his face. Seeing the old man thus resolute, Noufal 
abandons his enterprise and returns to his own 

And now Ibn Saldm, having waited the appointed 
time, comes with hia tribesmen to claim the hand of 
Layld ; and, spite of her tears and protestations, she 
is maixied to the wealthy young chief. Years pass 
on — weary years of wedded life to poor Layld, whose 
heart is ever true to her wandering lover. At length 
a stranger seeks out Majniin, and tells liim that his 
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beloved Layld wishes to have a brief interview with 
him, near her dwelling. At once the frantic lover 
speeds towards the rendezvous ; but when Layli is 
informed of his arrival, her sense of duty overcomes 
the passion of her life, and she resolves to forego the 
dangerous meeting, and poor Majmin departs without 
having seen his darling. Henceforth he is a constant 
dweller in the desert, having for his companions the 
beasts and birds of the wilderness — his clothes in 
tatters, his hair matted, his body wasted to a shadow, 
his bare feet lacerated with thorns. After the lapse 
of many more years the husband of Layld, dies, and 
the beautiful widow passes the prescribed period of 
separation ('idda),'' after which Majniin hastens to 
embrace his beloved. Overpowered by the violence 
of their emotions, both are for a space silent ; at 
length Layld addresses Majniin in tender accents; 
but when he finds voice to reply it is evident that 
the reaction has completely extinguished the last 
spark of reason : Majmin is now a hopeless maniac, 
and he rushes from the aims of Layla and seeks the 
desert once more. LaylA never recovered from the 
shock occasioned by this discovery. She pined away, 
and with her last breath desired her mother to convey 
the tidings of her death to Majmin, and to assure 
him of her constant, unquenchable affection. When 
Majmin hears of her death he visits her tomb, and, 
exhausted with his journey and many privations, he 

1 According to Muslim law, four months and tea days laust elapsa 
before a widow can marry again. 
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lays himself down on the turf that covered 
remains, and dies — ^the victim of pure, ever-duri 
love. 

Possibly, readers of a sentimental turn — oft inclined 
to the "melting" mood — may experience a kind oi. 
pleasing sadness in perusing a rhythmical prose traASn' 
lation of the passage in Niziimi's poem in which 

Majniiv, bewails the Death of Layld. 
When Zayd,' with heart afflicted, heard that in the' 
silent tomb that moon^ had set, he wept and mourned, 
and sadly flowed his tears. Who in this world is free 
from grief and tears ? Then, clothed in sable gar- 
ments, like one oppressed who seeks redress, he,. 
agitated, and weeping like a vernal cloud, hastened! 
to the grave of Layla ; but, as he o'er it hung, ask 
not how swelled his aoul with grief ; while from hia 
eyes the tears of blootl incessant flowed, and from 
his sight and groans the people fled. Sometimes 
he mourned with grief so deep and sad that from 
his woe the sky became obscure. Then from the 
tomb of that fair flower he to the desert took 
his way. There sought the wanderer fi-om the 
paths of man him whose night was now in darkness 
veiled, as that bright lamp was gone ; and, seated 
near him. weeping and sighing, he beat his breasfe^ 
and struck upon the earth his head. Win 
Majm5n saw him thus afflicted he said : " What hi 
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befallen thee, my brother, that thy soul ia thus 
overpowered ? and why so pale that cheek ? and 
why these sable robes ?" He thus replied ; " Beoauae 
that fortune now has changed: a sable stream haa 
issued from the earth, and even death haa burst 
its iron gates ; a storm of hail has on the garden 
poured, and not a leaf of all our rose-bower now 
remains. The moon has fallen from the firmament, 
and prostrate on the mead that waving cypress 
lies I Layli was, but from the world has now 
departed; and from the wound thy love had caused 
she died." 

Scarce had these accents reached his listening ear 
e'er, senseless, Majniin fell as one by lightning struck. 
A short time, fainting, thus he lay ; recovered, then 
he raised his head to heaven and thus exclaimed : 
" merciless ! what fate severe is this on one so 
helpless ? Why such wrath ? Why blast a blade 
of grass with lightning, and on the ant [i.e. him- 
self] thy power exert ? One ant and a thousand 
pains of hell, when one single spark would be 
enough ! Why thus with blood the goblet crown, 
and all my hopes deceive ? I burned with flames 
that by that lamp were fed; and by that breath 
which quenched its light I too expire." Thus, like 
Asra, did he complain, and, Kke Wamik, traversed 
on every aide the desert,* his heart broken, and 
hia garments rent; while, as the beasts gazed on 
him, his tears so constant flowed, that in their 
1 See Note on ' Wamik and Asra ' at tho end of this paper. 
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«7M Ehe tear-dnp afand; and Hke & shadow ! 
Ids fcot rtcp s still |wiiiiij, \ll>ai, weeping 
mo qniia g, M»j««*« tlins o'er many a hill and many J 
a Tale had passed, as grief his paUi directed, he I 
wished to view the famb of aO he loved: and tbea I 
inquired oi Zayd wh^re was the spot that held hec 1 
grave, and wh^« the turf U>at o'er it gretr. 

Bat socn as to the tomb he came, stroek with | 
its view, his senses fled. Becorenng, then he thus J 
exclaimed : " O Heaven ! what shall I do, or what m 
rvsoorce attempt, as like a lamp I waste enrxy ? I 
Alas ! that heart - ^islaver was all that in this ' 
world I prized; and now, alas! in wrath, dire Fate 
with rathless blow has snatched her from me. In 
my band I held a lovely flower; the wind came 
and scattered all its leaves. I chose a cypress that 
in the garden graceful grew; bat soon the wind of 
fate destroyed it. Spring bade a blossom bloom; 
bnt Fortone would not goard the flower. A group 
of lilies I preserved, pure as the thoughts that in J 
my bosom rose; but one unjust purloined them. ' 
I sowed, but he the harvest reaped." 

Then, resting within the tomb his head, he mourn- 
ing wept, and said : " O lovely floweret, struck by 
autumn's blast, and from this world departed ere 
thou knewest it ! A garden once in bloom, but now 
laid waste ! fruit matured, but not enjoyed ! To 
earth's mortality can such as thou be subject, and 
such as thou within the darkness of the tomb 
repose ? And where is now that mole which seemed 
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a grain of musk ? ' And where those eyes soft as 
the gazelle's ? Where those ruby Hps ? And where 
those curling ringlets ? In what bright hues is 
now thy form adorned ? And through the love 
of whom does now thy lamp consume ? To whose 
fond eyes are now thy charms displayed? And 
whom to captivate do now thy tresses wave ? 
Beside the margin of what stream is now that 
c)^ress seen ? And in what bower is now the 
banquet spread ? Ah, can such as thou have felt 
the pangs of death, and be reclined within this 
narrow cave ? " But o'er thy cell I mourn, as thou 
wast all I loved ; and ere my grief shall cease, 
the grave shall be my friend. Thou wast agitated 
like the sand of the desert ; but now thou reposest 
aa the water of the lake. Thou, like the moon, 
hast disappeared; but, though unseen, the moon is 
still the same; and now, although thy form from 
me is hid, still in my breast remains the loved 

' A mole on the fair face of Bisauty is not rogardod as a blemiah, 
but the very oontraiy, by Asiatics — or by Europeans either, elite 
why did the ladies of the last cantury patch their faces, if not 
(originally) to set off the clearuesa of their complexion by contrast 
with the little black water J— though (aftarwards) often to hide a 
pimple t Eastern poets are for ever raving over the mole on a 
pretty face. TT^fiT goes the length of declaring : 

" For the mole on the cheek of that girl of Shfrdz 
I would give away Samarkand and Bukh^d " — 
albeit they were none of his to give to anybody. 

' Cf. Shelley, in the fine opening of that wonderful poetical off- 
spring of his adolescence, Quten Mah : 

" Hath, then, the gloomy Power 
Whose reign is in the tainted aepnlchres 
Seized on her Biidess soulT" 
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remembrance. Though far removed beyond my 
aching sight, atill is thy image in my heart 
beheld. Thy form is now departed, but grief 
eternal fills its place. On thee my soul was fixed, 
and never will thy memory be forgot. Thou ai-t 
gone, and from this wilderness escaped, and now 
reposest in the bowers of Paradise. I, too, after 
some little time will shake off these bonds, and 
there rejoin thee. Till then, faithful to the love I 
vowed, around thy tomb my footsteps will I bend. 
Until I come to thee within this narrow cell, pure 
be thy shroud ! May Paradise everlasting be thy 
mansion blest ! And be thy soul received into the 
mercy of thy God ! And may thy spirit by his 
grace be vivified to all eternity ! " 

"This," methinks I hear some misogynist exclaim, 
after reading it — "this is rank nonsense — it is stark 
lunacy!" And so it is, perhaps. At all events, 
these impassioned words are supposed to be uttered 
by a poor youth who had gone mad from love. 
Our misogynist — and may I venture to include the 
experienced married man ?— will probably retort, that 
all love between young folks is not only folly but 
sheer madness ; and he will be the more confirmed 
in this opinion when he learns that, according to 
certain grave Persian writers, Layla was really of a 
swarthy visage, and far from being the beauty her 
infatuated lover conceived her to be : thus verifying 
the dictum of our great dramatist, in the ever-fresh 
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passage where he makea " the lunatic, the lover, 
and the poet" to be "of imagination all compact," 
the lover seeing " Helen's beauty in the brow of 
Egypt!" — Notwithstanding all this, the ancient legend 
of LaylA and Majnun has proved an inspiring theme 
to more than one great poet of Persia, during the 
raoat flourishing period of the Hterature of that 
country — for which let us all be duly thankful. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



• WAMIK AND ASRA,' p. 289. 
TuiH ia the title of an ancient Persian poem, composed in the 
reign of Ni^Bhirv^, a.d. 531-579, of which aouie fragments only 
now remain, incorporated witli an Arabian poem. In 1833, Von 
Hammer published a German translation, at Vienna ; Wamik und 
Aura; dan Ui, Otiihttide und die Bliiheiuie. Drta dltealt Peraieche 
rormtnlUche Qedicht. Jvii fiitiflflsaft abgezogen, von Joseph von 
Hammer (Wamik and Aara ; that ia, the Glowing and the Blowing. 
The moBt ancient Persian Romantic Poem. Transfer the Fifth, 
etc. ) The hero and heroine, namely, Wamik and Aara, are personi- 
fications of the two great principlea of heat and vegetation, the 
vivifying energy of heaven and the correspundent productiveness 
of earth. — This noble poem is the subject of a very interesting article 
in the Foreign Quarterly Eevieio, vol. xviii, 1836-7, giving some of 
the mora striking passages in English verse, of which tlie following 
may serve as a apecinion ; 

' The Blowing One ' Asra was justly named, 

For she, in mind and form, a blossom stood ; 
Of beauty, youth, and grace divinely framed, 
Of holiest spirit, filled with heavenly good. 
The Spring, when warm, in fullest splendour showing. 

Breathing gay wishes to the inmost core 
Of youthful hearts, and fondest infloence throwing. 
Yet veiled its bloom, her beauty's bloom before ; 
For her the devotee his very creed forswore. 
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Her hair was bright aa hy&cinthiDe dyes ; 
Her cheek was bluatilng, ahcea aa Eden'a roae ; 

The soft narciasua tinged her Bleeping eyes, 

And white her forehead, na the lotus showa 
'Oainiit Sjimmer'e tarliat avnbeami ihivanering /air, 
& curious Btor; is related b; Dawlat Sh^ regarding this poem, 
which bears a close resenibUiDce to tlie atoiy of the deatruction of 
the Alexandriui Libr&ry, by order of the fanatical khaUf 'Umar: 
One day when Amir Abdullah Tahir, govcmor of Khuraada under 
the Abbaaside khallfs, was giving audience, a person laid before 
him a book, as a rare and valuable proaeat. He asked : " What 
book ia this!" The man replied: "It ia the story of Wamik and 
Aarft." The Amir observed; "We are the readers of the Rurdn, 
and we read nothing except that sacred volume, and the traditions 
of the Prophet, and such accounts as relate to him, and we havo 
therefore no use for books of this kind. They are besides compo^- 
tiona of infidels, and the produutiona of worshippers ot fire, and are 
therefore to be rejected and contemned by us. " He then ordert)d 
the book to be thrown into the water, and isaucd hia command that 
whatever books could be found in the kingdom which were the oom- 
position of the Feraian infidels should be immediately burnt. 

ANOTHER FAMOUS ARABIAN LOVER. 
80ABOELY leas celebrated than the story of Majniln and Layll — 
among the Arabs, at least — is that of the poet Jamil and the 
beauteous damsel Buthayna. It ia said that Jamil fell in love with 
her while he was yet a boy, and on attaining manhood asked her in 
marriage, bnt her father refused. He then compoaed verses in her 
honour and visited her secretly at WMi-'l Eura, a delightful vajley 
near Modiiui, much celebrated by the poets. Jamil afterwards 
went to Egypt, with the intention of reciting to Abdu-'l Adz Ibn 
Marwin a poem ho had composBd in his hononr. This governor 
admitted Jamil into his presence, and, after hearing his eulogistic 
verses and rewarding him generously, he oaked him conoeming his 
love for Butbayna, and was told of his ardent and painful pasaion. 
On this Abdu-'l Aziz promised to unite Jamil to her, and bade him 
stay at Misr (Cairo), where he assigned him a habitation and fur- 
nished him with all he required. But Jamil died there ahortly after, 
A.H. 82(A.D. 701). 

The following narrative is given in the Kitaiai-Aghdnl, on the 
Authority of the famous poet and philologist Al-Asma'l, who 
flourished in the Sth century : 
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A person who was present at tlie death of JamQ in Egypt rela.tea 
that the poet called him and said ; " If I give y nu all I laava after 
me, will you perform one thing which I shall enjoin you!" " By 
Allah, yea," said the other. " When I am dead," said Jamil, 
' ' take this cloak of mine and put it bside, but keep everything else 
for yourself. Then go to Buthayna'a tribe, and when you are near 
them, saddle this camel of mine and momit her; then pat on my 
ctoak and rend it, and mounting on a hill, shout out these verses : 
' A messenger bath openly proclaimed the death of Jamil He hath 
now a dwelling in Egypt from which he will never return. There 
was a time when, intosicated with love, he trained his mantis 
proudly in the fields and palm-grovea of Wddi-T Kura t Arise, 
Buthayna ! and lament aloud ; weep for the best of all thy lovers '.' " 
The man did what Jamil ordered, and hod scarcely finished the 
verses when Buthayna came forth, beautiful as the moon when it 
appears from behind a cloud. She was muffied in a cloak, and on 
coming op to him said: "Man, if wiiat thou sayest be true, thou 
hast killed me ; if false, thoa hast dishonoured me !" [i.e. by associ- 
ating her name with that of a strange man, still alive.] He replied : 
" By Allah ! I only toll the truth," and he showed her Jamil's 
mantle, on seeing which she uttered a loud cry and smote her face, 
and the women of the tribe gathered around, weeping with her and 
lamenting her lover's death. Her strength at length failed her, and 
she swooned away. After some time she revived, and said [in 
verse] : ' ' N^ever for an instant shall I feel consolation for the loss of 
Jamil ! That time shall never come. Since thou art dead, O Jamil, 
Bon of Mamar I the pains of Ufa and its pleasures are alike to me." 
Ajid quoth the lover's messenger; "I never saw man or woman. 
weep more than I saw that day."— Abridged from Ibn Khallikon's 
great Biographical Dictionary as trajislated by Baron De Slane, 
voL i, pp. 331-320. 
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rriHE origin of the Beast-Fable is still a vexed 
question among scholars, some of whom ascribe 
it to the doctrine of metempsychosis, or the trans- 
migration of human souls into different animal 
forms; others, again, are of the opinion that beasts 
and birds were first adopted as characters of fictitious 
narratives, in order to safely convey reproof or im- 
part wholesome counsel to the minds of absolute 
princes, who would signally resent "plain speaking."' 
Several nations of antiquity — notably the Greeks, 
the Hindus, the Egyptians — have been credited with 
the invention of the beast- fable, and there is no 
reason to beheve that it may not have been in- 
dependently devised in different countries. It is very 
certain, however, that Esop was not the inventor 
of this kind of narrative in Greece, while those 
fables ascribed to him, which have been familiar 
to us from our nursery days, are mostly spurious, 
and have been traced to ancient Oriental sources. 
The so-called Esopic apologue of the Lion and the 
Mouse is found in an Egyptian papyrus preserved 

' The reader may with advantage consult the article ' Beaat-Fable,' 
by Mr, Thoa. Da,vidBon, in Chiwibera's Eiiq/lopadia, new adition. 
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at Ley den. ^ Many of them are quite modem 
rechauffds of Hindii apologues, such as the Milkmaid 
and her Pot of Milk, which gave rise to our popular 
saying, "Don't count your chickens until they be 
hatched." Nevertheless, genuine fables of Esop 
were current in Athens at the best period of its 
literary history, though it does not appear that 
they existed in writing during his lifetime. Aristo- 
phanes represents a character in one of his plays 
as learning Esop's fables from oral recitation. When 
first reduced to writing they were in prose, and 
Socrates is said to have turned some of them into 
verse, his example being followed by Babrius, 
amongst others, of whose version but few fables 
remain entire. The most celebrated of his Latin 
translators is Phsedrus, who takes care to inform us 
that 

If any thoughts in these Iambics shine, 

The invention's Esop's, and the verse is mine. 2 

Little is authentically known regarding the career 
of the renowned fabulist, who is supposed to have 

1 But this papyrus might be of as late a period as the second 
century of our era. 

2 For the most complete history of the Esopic Fable, see vol. i of 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs' edition of The Fables of Aesop ^ as first printed by 
Caxton in 14^4i ^*^^ those of Avian, Alfonso, and Poggio, recently 
published by Mr. David Nutt; where a vast amount of erudite 
information will be found on the subject in all its ramifications. 
Mr. Jacobs, indeed, seems to have left little for future gleaners : he 
has done his work in a thorough, Benfey-like manner, and students 
of comparative folk-lore are under great obligations to him for 
the indefatigable industry he has devoted to the valuable outcome 
of his wide-reaching learning. 
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been bom about B.C. 620, and, as in the case of 
Homer, various places are assigned as that of his 
nativity — Samoa, Sardis, Mesembria in Thrace, and 
Cotiaeium in Phrygia. He is said to have been 
brought as a slave to Athens when very young, and 
after serving several masters wag enfranchised by 
larlmon, the Samian. His death ia thus related by 
Plutarch : Having gone to Delphos, by the order of 
Orcesua, with a large quantity of gold and silver, to 
offer a coatly sacrifice to Apollo and to distribute a 
considerable sum among the inhabitants, a quarrel 
arose between him and the Delphians, which induced 
him to return the money, and inform the ting that 
the people were unworthy of the liberal benefaction 
he had intended for thera. The Delphians, incensed, 
charged him with sacrilege, and, having procured bia 
condemnation, precipitated bim from a rock and 
caused liis death. — The popular notion that Esop was 
a monster of uglineaa and deformity is derived from 
a "Life" of the fahuliat, prefixed to a Greek collection 
of fables purporting to be his, said to have been 
written by Masimus Planudes, a monk of the 14th 
century, which, however apocryphal, is both curious 
Eind entertaining, from whatever sources the anecdotes 
may have been drawn. 

According to Planudes,' Esop was bom at Amorium, 
in the Greater Phrygia, a slave, ugly exceedingly ; he 
was sharp-chinned, snub-nosed, bull-necked, blubber- 

1 Fai)idae Romaiteaaai Oraece cojiacriptae gc recensione a cam 
O'?noto(i'oni6ufl, Alfred! Eberhard (Leipzig, 1873), vol. i, p. 220ff. 
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lipped, and extremely swarthy (whence his 
Ais-dpoB, or Aitk-Spos : humt-face, blackamoor) ; pot- 
bellied, crook -legged, and crook-backed ; perhaps . 
uglier even than the Theraitea of Homer; worst of 
all, tongue-tied, obscure and inarticulate in his speech ; 
in short, everything but his mind seemed to mark 
him out for a slave. His first master sent him out 
to dig one day, A husbandman having presented the 
master with some fine fresh figa, they were given to 
a slave to be set before him after his bath. Esop had 
occasion to go into the house ; meanwhile the other 
slaves ate the figs, and when the master missed them 
they accused Esop, who begged a moment's respite: 
he then drank some warm water tiad caused himself 
to vomit, and as he had not broken his fast his inno- 
cence was thtis manifest. The same test discovered 
the thieves, who by their punishment illustrated the 

proverb ; 

WliosD against another worketh guile 
TTiereby himself doth injare nnaware.' 

Next day the master goes to town. Esop works ■ 
in the field, and entertains with his own food some 
travellers who had lost their way, and sets them on 
the right road again. They are really priests of 

' It would have been well hacl the sultan Bayazld CompeUed hia 
Boldier to adopt this plan when accased by an old woman of having 
drunk np all her supply of goat'a milk. The soldier declared his 
innocence, upon which Bayaild ordered Ma atomaoh h) be out open, 
and finding the milk not yet digoBted, quoth he to the woman: 
"Thou didst not complain without reaaon." And, having catiaod 
her to be recompensed for her loss, " Now go thy way," he added, 
" for thoa hast had justice for the wrong done thee." 
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Artemis, and having received their blessing he falls 
asleep, and dreams that TychS (_i.e. Fortune) looses 
his tongue, and gives him eloquence. Waking, he 
finds he can say bons, mios, dikella (ox, asa, mattock). 
This is the reward of piety, for " well-doing is full 
of good hopes," Zenas, the overseer, is rebuked by 
Esop for beating a slave. This is the first time he 
has been heard to speak distinctly. Zenas goes to 
his master and accuses Esop of having blasphemed 
him and the gods, and is given Esop to sell or give 
away as he pleases. He sella him to a trader for 
three obols {4^d.), Esop pleading that, if useless 
for aught else, he wiU do for a bugbear to keep his 
children quiet. When they arrive home the little 
ones begin to cry. "Was I not right?" quoth Esop, 
and the other slaves think he has been bought to 
avert the Evil Eye. 

The merchant sets out for Asia with all his house- 
hold. Esop is offered the lightest load, as being a 
raw recruit. From among the bags, beds, and baskets 
he chooses a basket full of bread — "a load for two 
men." They laugh at his folly, but let him have 
his will, and he staggers under the burden to the 
wonder of his master. But at the first halt for 
anston, or breakfast, the basket is half-emptied, and 
by the evening wholly so, and then Esop marches 
triumphantly ahead, all commending hia wit. At 
Ephesus the merchant sells all his slaves, excepting 
a musician, a scribe, and Esop. Thence he goes to 
Sam OS, where he put.s new garments on the two 
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former (he ha^l none left for Esop), and sets them 
out for sale, Esop between them. Xanthus, the 
philospher, lived at Samos. He goes to the slave 
market, and, seeing the three, praises the dealer's 
cunning in making the two look handsomer than they 
were by contrast with the ugly one. Asking the 
scribe and the musician what they know, their 
answer is, "Everything," upon which Eaop laughs. 
The price of the musician (1000 obola, or six gijineas) 
and of the scribe (three times that sum) prevents 
the philosopher from buying them, and he turns to 
Esop to see what he is made of. He gives him the 
customary salutation, "Khaire!" (Rejoice). "I wasn't 
grieving," retorts Eaop, "I greet thee," says Xanthos. 
"And I thee." replies Esop. "What are thou?" 
"Black." "I don't mean that, but in what sort of 
place wast thou born?" "My mother didn't tell me 
whether in the second floor or the cellar." "What 
can you do?" "Nothing." "How?" "Why, these 
fellows here say they know how to do everything, 
and they haven't left me a single thing." " By Jove." 
cries Xanthus, " he has answered right well ; for 
there is no man who knows everything. That was 
why he laughed, it is clear." In the end, Xanthus 
buys Esop for sixty obols (about 7s. 6d) and takes 
him home, where his wife (who is "very cleEtnly") 
receives him only on suiferance. 

One day Xanthus, meeting friends at the bath, 
sends Esop home to boil pease (idiomatically using 
the word in the singular), for his friends are coming 
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to eat with him, Esop hoUs cme pea and sets it 
before Santhus, who tastes it and bids him serve up. 
The water is then placed on the table, and Esop 
justifies himself to his distracted master, who then 
sends him for four pig's feet. While they boil, 
Xanthua slyly abstracts one, and when Esop discovers 
this he takes it for a plot against him of the other 
slaves. He runs into the yard, cuts a foot from 
the pig feeding there, and tosses it into the pot. 
Presently the other foot is put hack, and Esop is 
confounded to see Jive trotters on the boil. He 
serves them up, however, and when Xanthus asks 
him what the five mean he replies : " How many 
feet have two pigs ? " Xanthus saying, " Eight," 
quoth Esop : " Then here are five, and the porker 
feeding below goes on three." On being reproached 
he urges : " But, master, there is no harm in doing a 
sum in addition and subtraction, is there?" For 
very shame Xanthus forbears whipping him. 

One morning Xanthus gives a breakfast, for which 
Esop is sent to huy " the best and most useful," He 
buys tongues, and the guests (philosophers all) have 
nothing else, " What could be better for man than 
tongue?" quoth Esop. Another time he is ordered 
to get "the worst and most worthles.s"; again he 
brings tongues, and again is ready with a similar 
defence,' A guest reviles him, and Esop retorts that 
' Tliis story is also found in the Liber dt Dmiia of Etienne de 
Bourbon (No. 246), a. Dominican monk of the 14th century; in 
tba Summa Pnudiamtiaia of John Bromyard, and severaJ other 
medieval monkisli coUectiona of exempla, or atoriea designed for 
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he 13 " malicious and a busybody." On hearing this 
Xanthus commands him to find some one who is not 
a busybody. In the road Rsop finds a simple soul 
and brings him home to his master, who persuades 
his wife to bear with him in anything he should 
pretend to do to her ; if the guest is a busybody 
(or one who meddles) Esop will get a beating. The 
plan fails ; for the good man continues eating and 
takes no notice of the wife-cuffing going on, and 
when his host seems about to burn her, he only asks 
leave to bring his own wife to be also placed on the pile. 

At a symposium Xanthus takes too much wine, 
and in bravado wagers his house and all that it 
contains that he will drink up the waters of the sea. 
Out of this scrape Esop rescues him by suggesting 
that he should demand that all the rivers be stopped 
from flowing into the sea, for he did not undertake 
to drink them too, and the other party is satisfied.' 

A party of scientific guests are coming to dinner 
one day, and Esop is set just within the door to 
keep out " all but the wise." When there is a 
knock at the door Esop shouts : " What does the 
dog shake ?" and all save one go away in high 
dudgeon, thinking he means them ; but this last 
answers : " His tail," and is admitted, 
the [106 of preachera : in theae the expliLiiatioik is ttubt nothinff can 
be better and nothing worse than tongue. 

1 This occurfl in the aeveral Asiatic versions of the Book of 
SindiMd (Story of the Sandalwood Merchant) ; in the Oeila 
Romanoram ; in the old English metrical Taie of Beryn ,- in 
one of the Italian NoveSe of Sacchetti ; and in the exploits of 
Tyl Eulenspiegel, the German Bogue. 
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At & public festival an eagle carries off the muni- 
cipal ring, and Rsop obtains his freedom by order 
of the state for his interpretation of this omen — 
that some ting purposes to annex Samos. This, it 
turns out, is Crcesus, who sends to claim tribute. 
Hereupon Esop relates his first fable, that of the 
Wolf, the Dog, and the Sheep, and, gobig on an 
embassy to Crcesus, that of the Grasshopper who 
was caught by the Locust-gatherer. He brings home 
" peace with honour." After this Esop travels over 
the world, showing hia wisdom and wit. At Babylon 
he is made much of by the king. He then visits 
Egypt and confounds the sages in his monarch's 
behalf. Once more he returns to Greece, and at 
Delphi is accused of stealing a sacred golden bowl 
and condemned to be hurled from a rock. He 
pleads the fables of the Matron of Epheaus, * the 
Frog and the Mouse, the Beetle and the Eagle, the 
Old Farmer and his Ass-waggon, and others, but all 
is of no avail, and the villains break his neck. 

Such are some oE the apocryphal sayings and doings 
of Esop the fabulist — the manner of his death being 
the only circumstance for which there is any authority. 
The idea of his bodily deformity is utterly without 
foundation, and may have been adopted as a foil to 

■ Taken from Petroniua Arbiter. Tto atory ia widely gprend. It 
ia found iu the Seven WUt MaiiCer«, and — muiaiis mtUandii — 
is well knows to the Chineae. Plonudes takes aome libertiea with 
hia original, substituting for the aoldier guarding the auepended 
corpse of a criminal, who ' ' conif orta " the sorrowing widow, a herdB- 
man with his beoAts, which he loaee in prosecuting his amour. 
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his extraordinary shrewdnea,^ and wit, as exhibited i 
the anecdotes related of him by Planudes. That then 
was nothing uncouth in the person of Esop is evidenq 
from the fact that tlie Athenians erected a fine statu^ 
of him, by the famed sculptor Lysippus. — The J 
collection of the fables ascribed to Esop was first 
printed at Rome in 1473 and soon afterwards trans- 
lated into most of the languages of Europe. About 
the year 1480 the Greek text was printed at Milan, j 
From a French version Caxton printed them inl 
English at Westminster in 1484, with woodcuts:! 
" Here begynneth the Book of the subtyl History and! 
Fables of Esope. Translated out of Frenssche intol 
Englissche, by William Caxton," etc. In this versioitl 
Planudes' description of Esop's personal appearance isa 
reproduced:' He was "deformed and evO shapen, for J 
he had a great head, large visage, long jaws, sbarpfl 
eyes, a short neck, curb backed, great belly, great lega^ 
and large feet ; and yet that which was worse, he waj 
dumb and could not speak ; but, notwithstanding i 
this, he had a great wit and was greatly ingeniousj] 
subtle in cavillection and joyous in words "—an inconf 
sistency which is done away in a later edition by thn 
statement that afterwards lie found his tongue. — It iafl 

' Mr. Jaooba was obliged to omit tlic Lifo ot Eaop in liia reprint of 
Caxton'B text of tlie Fablea, as it would have unduly increaaed tlia 
tinlk of his second volume. But those interested in the gBnealogy 
of popular tales nnd fables will be glad to have Mr. Jacoba' all bat 
exhaustive account of the so-called Esopic fables, together with his 
eicellent synopsis of parftllelfl, in preference ta the monkish collec- 
tion of spurious anecdotes of the fabulist, of which the most note. 
worthy ate given in the present paper. 
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curious to find the Scottish poet Robert Henryson 
(15th century), in one of the prologues to his metrical 
versions of some of the Fabled, draw a very different 
portrait of Esop.* He tells us that one day in the 
midst of June, " that joly sweit seasoun," he went 
alone to a wood, where he wa,s charmed with the 
" noyis of birdis richt delitious," and " sweit was the 
smell of flowris quhyte and reid," and, sheltering 
himself under a green hawthorn from, the heat of 
the sun, he fell asleep: 

And, in my dreme, methocht come throw the schaw 2 
The fairest man that ever befoir I saw. 

» 

His gowne wes of ane claith als quhyte as milk, 
His chymeris 3 wes of chambelote purpour broun ; 

His hude * of scarlet, bordourit ^ weill with silk. 
On hekellit ^ wyis, untill his girdill doun ; 
His bonat round, and of the auld fassoun,^ 

His beird was quhyte, his ene was greit and gray, 

With lokker 8 hair, quilk ouer his schulderis lay. 



1 Robert Henryson was a schoolmaster in Dunfermline in the latter 
part of the 15th century. His Moral FableSi edited by Dr. David 
Irving, were printed for the Maitland Club in 1832, and his complete 
works (Poems and Fables) were edited by Dr. David Laing, and 
published in 1865. His Testament of Cresseid, usually considered 
as his best performance, is a continuation of Chaucer's TroUua and 
Cresseidey which was derived from the Latin of an unknown author 
named Lollius. Henryson was the author of the first pastoral poem 
composed in the English (or Scottish) language — that of Bobin and 
Makyn. "To his power of poetical conception," Dr. Laing justly 
remarks, "he unites no inconsiderable skill in versification: his 
lines, if divested of their uncouth orthography, might be mistaken 
for those of a more modem poet." 

2 Schaw, a wood, a covert. 3 Chymeris, a short, light gown. 
* Hude, hood. ^ Bordourit, embroidered. ^ HeheUit-wiee^ like the 
feathers in the neck of a cock. TFassoun, fashion. ^Lokker, (?) gray. 
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Ane roll of paper in liis hand he hair, 

Anc BvnnDia pea stikkand ) under his eir, 
Ane Lakhoroe, with one prcttie gilt peiiaair, ^ 

Ane bag of aitk, M at his belt can beir ; 

Thus was he gudelie graithit' in his geir. 
Of stature large, and with ane feirfuU* face ; 
Evia quhair I lay, he came ane aturdie pace. 

The Arabian sage Lokman is represented by tradi- 
tion to have been a black slave, and of hideous 
appearance, from which, and from the identity of the 
apologues in the Arabian collection that bears his 
name as the author with the so-called Esopic fables, 
some writers have supposed that Esop and Lokman 
are simply different names of one and the same 
individual. But the fables ascribed to Lokman have 
been for the most part (if not indeed entirely) derived 
from the Greek; and there is no authority whatever 
that Lokman composed any apologues. Various tradi- 
tions exist regarding Lokman's origin and history. It 
is said that he was an Ethiopian, and was sold as a 
slave to the Israelites during the reign of David, 
According to one version, he was a carpenter ; another 
describes him as having been originally a tailor ; while 
a third account states that he was a shepherd. If the 
Arabs may be credited, he was nearly related to the 
patriarch Job. Among the anecdotes which are re- 
counted of his amiable disposition is the following: 
TTis master once gave him a bitter lemon to eat, 
Lokman ate it all, upon which his master, greatly 



■ Slikkand, nticking. 
arrayed. * Ftirfall, ai 



5 Oraithit, apparelled. 
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astonished, asked him : "How was it possible for you 
to eat so unpalatable a fruit?" Lokman replied: "I 
have received so many favours from you, that it is no 
wonder I should once in my life eat a bitter melon 
from your hand." Struck with this generous answer, 
the master, it is said, immediately gave him his 
freedom. — A man of eminence among the Jews, 
observing a great crowd around Lokman, eagerly 
listening to his discourse, asked him whether he was 
not the black slave who lately tended the sheep of 
such a person, to which Lokman replying in the 
affirmative, " How was it possible," continued his 
questioner, "for thee to attain so exalted a degree 
of wisdom and piety?" Lokman answered; "By-. 
always speaking the truth ; keeping my word ; and 
never intermeddling in affairs that did not concern 
me." — Being asked from whom he had learned 
urbanity, he replied : " From men of rude manners, for 
whatever I saw in them that was disagreeable I 
avoided doing myself." And when asked from whom 
he had acquired his philosophy, he said : " From the 
blind, who never advance a step until they have tried 
the ground." Lokman is also credited with this 
apothegm : " Be a learned man, a disciple of the 
learned, or an auditor of the learned ; at least, be a 
lover of knowledge and desirous of improvement." — 
In Persian and Turkish tales Lokman sometimes 
figures as a highly skilled physician, and " wise as 
Lokman " is proverbial throughout the Muhammedan 
world. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE. 



DRINKING THE SEA DRY, p. 306. 

The same jest is also found in Aino Folk- ToUeSy translated by Prof. 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, and published in the Folk-Lore Journal^ 
1888, as follows : 

There was the Chief of the Mouth of the River and the Chief of 
the Upper Current of the River. The former was very vain-glorious, 
and therefore wished to put the latter to shame or to kill him by 
engaging him in an attempt to perform something impossible. So 
he sent for him and said : '* The sea is a useful thing, in so far as it 
is the original home of the fish which come up the river. But it is 
very destructive in stormy weather, when it beats wildly upon the 
beach. Do you now drink it dry, so that there may be rivers and 
dry land only. If you cannot do so, then forfeit all your possessions. " 
The other said, greatly to the vain-glorious man's surprise: **I 
accept the challenge." So, on their going down to the beach, the 
Chief of the Upper Current of the River took a cup and scooped up 
a little of the sea-water with it, drank a few drops, and said : "In 
the sea-water itself there is no harm. It is some of the rivers 
flowing into it that are poisonous. Do you, therefore, first close the 
mouths of all the rivers both in Aino-land and in Japan, and prevent 
them from flowing into the sea, and then I will undertake to drink 
the sea dry." Hereupon the Chief of the Mouth of the River felt 
ashamed, acknowledged his error, and gave all his treasures to his 
rival. 

Such an idea as this of first "stopping the rivers" might well 
have been conceived independently by different peoples, but surely 
not by such a race so low in the scale of humanity as the Ainos, who 
must have got the story from the Japanese, who in their turn 
probably derived it from some Indian-Buddhist source — perhaps a 
version of the Book of Sindibdd. Of course, the several European 
versions and variants have been copied out of one book into another, 
and independent invention is out of the question. 
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IGNOBANCE OF THE CLERGY IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 



Ort. Whom amblea Time withal? 

Sat. With a priest that lacka Latin ; for he Bleeps eBsily, because 
he cannot study, lacking the burden of lean and wasteful learning. — 
Aa You Like It. 

TOURING the 7tli and 8th centuries the state of 
letters throughout Christian Europe was ao low 
that very few of the bishops could compose their 
own discourses, and some o£ those Church dignitaries 
thought it no shame to publicly acknowledge their 
inability to write their own names. Numerous 
instances occiir in the Acts of the Councils of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon of an inscription in these 

words ; " I, , have subscribed by the hand of 

, because I cannot write " ; and such a bishop 

having thus confessed that he could not write, there 
followed : " I, — — ■, whose name is underwritten, have 
therefore subscribed for him." 

Alfred the Great — who was twelve years of age 
before a tutor could be found competent to teach 
him the alphabet — complained, towards the close 
of the 9th century, that " from the Humber to 
the Thames there was not a priest who understood 
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the liturgy, in his mother-tongue, or could translate 
the easiest piece o£ Latin"; and a correspondent of 
Abelard, about the middle of the 12th century, com- 
plimenting him upon a resort to him of pupils from 
all countries, says that "even Britain, distant as she 
is, sends her savages to be instructed by you." 

Henri Etienne, in the Introduction to his Apology 
for Herodotus,^ says that " the most brutish and 
blockish ignorance was to be found in friars' cowls, 
especially mass-mongering priests, which we are the 
less to wonder at, considering that which Menot 
twits them in the teeth withal, that instead of 
books there was nothing to be found in their 
chambers but a sword, or a long-bow, or a cross- 
bow, or some such weapon. But how could they 
send ad ordos such ignorant asses? You must 
note, sir, that they which examined them were as 
wise as woodcocks themselves, and therefore judged 
of them as penmen of pikemen and blind men of 
colours. Or were it that they had so much learning 
in their budgets as that they could make a shift 
to know their inefficiency, yet to pleasure those 
that recommended them they suffered them to 

1 This is a work distinct from Henri Etienne's Apologie pour 
Herodote. An English translation of it was published at London in 
1807, and at Edinburgh in 1808, under the title of '* A World of 
Wonders ; or, an Introduction to a Treatise touching the Confor- 
mitie of Ancient and Modern Wonders ; or, a Preparative Treatise 
to the Apology for Herodotus," etc. For this book (the "Intro- 
duction " ) Etienne had to quit France, fearing the wrath of the 
clerics. His Apologie pour Herodote has not been rendered into 
English — and why not, it would be hard to say. 
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pass. One is famous among the rest, who bemg 
asked by the bishop sitting at the table : ' Es tu 
digniis?' answered, 'No, my Lord, but I shall dine 
anon with your men.' For he thought that digniis 
(that is, worthy) signified to dine." 

Etienne gives another example, which, however, 
belongs rather to the class of simpleton stories: 
A young man going to the bishop for admission 
into holy orders, to test his learning, was asked 
by the prelate, " Who was the father of the Four 
Sons of Aymon ?" ' and not knowing what answer 
to make, this promising candidate was refused as 
inefficient. Returning home, and explaining why 
he had not been ordained, his father told him that 
he must be an ass if he could not tell who was 
the father of the four sons of Aymon. " See, I 
pray thee," quoth he, " yonder is Great John, the 
smith, who has four sons; if a man should ask 
thee who was their father, wouldst thou not say 
it was Great John, the smith ?" " Yes," said the 
brilliant youth ; " now I understand it." Thereupon 
he went again before the bishop, and being asked 
a second time, " Who was the father of the Four 
Sons of Aymon?" he promptly replied: "Great 
John, the smith," ^ 

1 One dF the Chai'lcm&giie Sonuuices, tranelated by Caxton from 
the French, and printed by liim about the year 1489, under the 
title of The Sight Pleaeaunt and Ooodly ffintorie of the Four Sonna 
o/Ayvwa. It has been reprinted for the Eajly Eogliah Text Society, 
ably edited by Miaa Ontavia Richardaon. 

s A aliglitly different rerBion ia fovmd in A Hundral Mery Talys, 
No. Ixix, " Of the fraiddyns eoiine that cam to take ordera." The 
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The same author asks who but the churehmen of 
those days of ignorance corrupted and perverted 
the text of the New Testameat ? Thus, in the 
p&rable of the lost piece of money, evertit domwm, 
" she overturned the house," was substituted for 
everrit domuin, " she swept the house." And in 
the Acts of the Apostles, where Saul (or Paul) 
is described as being let down from the house on 
the wall of Damascus in a basket, for demissus 
per aportam was substituted demissus per portam,, 
e. correction which called forth a rather witty Latin 
-epigram to this effect: 

This way the other day did pass 
As jolty a carpenter aa over was ; 
So strangely skilful in his trade, 
That of a Imsttt a door he made. 

Among the many curious anecdotes told in illus- 
tration of the gross ignorance of the higher orders 
of the clergy in medieval times the two following 
.are not the least amusing: 

About the year 1330 Louis Beaumont was bishop 
of Durham. He was an extremely illiterate French 
nobleman, so incapable of reading that he could 
not, although he had studied them, read the bulls 
announced to the people at his consecration. During 

bishop Bays that Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth ; — 
who was the father of Japheth! When the "scholar" returna 
home and tells his father how he had been puBzled by the bishop, 
he endeavours to enlighten hia aon thus: "Here is Colle, my dog 
that hath three whelps ; must not these three whelpB have Colle (or 
their sire T " Going back to the bishop, he informs Ids lordship that 
the father of Japheth was " Colle, my father's dogge." 
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that ceremony the word " metropohticas " occurred. 
The bishop jMiUBed, and tried in vain to repeat it, 
and at last remarked : " Suppose that said." Then 
he came to " enigmate," which also puzzled him. 
" By St, Louis ! " he exclaimed in indignation, " it 
could be no gentleman who wrote that stuff!" 

Our second anecdote is probably more generally 
known : Andrew Forman, who was bishop of Moray 
and papal legate for Scotland, at an entertainment 
given by him at Rome to the Pope and cardinals, 
blundered so in his Latinity when he said grace 
that his Holiness and the cardinals lost their 
gravity. The disconcerted bishop concluded hia 
blessing by giving " a' the fause carles to the 
de'il," to which the company, not understanding 
his Scotch Latinity, said "Amen!" 

When such waa the condition of the bishops, it 
is not surprising to find that few of the ordinary 
priests were acquainted with even the rudiments 
of the Latin tongue, and they consequently mumbled 
over masses which they did not understand. A 
rector of a parish, we are told, going to law with 
his parishioners about paving the church, cited 
these words, Paveant illi, no7i pavea/m ego, which, 
ascribing them to St, Peter, he thus construed : 
" They are to pave the church, not I " — and this 
was allowed to be good law by a judge who was 
himself an ecclesiastic 

We have an amusing example of the ignorance of 
the lower orders of churchmen during the " dark 




in No. xii 
foUowa : " The archdekyn of Esses, that had ben 
longe in auctorite, in a tyme of vysytacyon, virhan al! 
the prestya apperyd before hym, called aaide iii. of the 
yonge prestys which were acusyd that thfejy could 
not wel say theyr dy^yne sevvice, and askyd of them, 
when they sayd mas, whether they sayd corpus meuB 
or corpnm meum. The fyrst prest sayde that he sayd 
corpus meuB. The second sayd that he sayd corpnm 
meom. And than he asked of the thyrd how 
he sayde ; whyche answered and sayd thus : Sir, 
becaase it is so great a dout, and dyvers men be in 
dyvere opynyons, therfore, because I wolde be sure I 
wolde not oft'ende, whan I come to the place I leve it 
elene out and say nothynge therfore. Wherfore the 
bysshoppe than openly rebuked them all thre. But 
dyvers that were present thought more defaut in 
hym, because he hym selfe beforetyme had admytted 
them to be prestys," And assuredly they were right 
in so thinking, and the worthy archdeacon (or bishop, 
as ho is also styled), who had probably passed the 
three young men " for value received " from their 
fathers, should have refrained from publicly examin- 
ing them afterwards. 

The covetousness and irreverence of the churchmen 
in former times are well exemplified in another tale- 
given in the same old jest-book. No. Ixxi, which, 
with spelling modernised, goes thus : " Sometime there 
dwelled a priest in Stratford -on -Avon, of small 
learning, which undevoutly sang mass and oftentimei 
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twice on one day. So it happened on a time, after his 
second mass was done in short space, not a mile from 
Stratford there met him divers merchantmen, which 
would have lieard mass, and desired him to sing mass 
and he should have a groat, which answered them 
and said: 'Sirs, I will say mass no more this day; 
but I will say you two gospels for one groat, and that 
is dog-cheap for a mass in any place in England." " 
The story-teller does not inform us whether the 
pious merchants accepted of the business-like com- 
promise offered by " Mass John." 

Hagiolatry was quite as much in vogue among the 
priesthood in medieval times as mariolatry has since 
been the special characteristic of the Romish Church, 
to the subordination (one might almost say, the sup- 
pression) of the only true object of worship ; in proof 
of which, here is a droll anecdote from another early 
English collection, Mery Tales, Wittie Questions, and 
Qiiicke Answeres, very pleasant to be readde (No, 
oiix): " A friar, preaching to the people, extolled Saint 
Francis above [all] confessors, doctors, virgins, martyrs, 
prophets — yea, and above one more than prophets, 
John the Baptist, and finally above the seraphical 
order of angels ; and still he said, ' Yet let us go higher.' 
So when he could go no farther, except he should put 
Christ out of his place, which the good man was half 
afraid to do, he said aloud, ' And yet we have found 
no fit place for him,' And, staying a little while, he 
cried out at last, saying, ' Where shall we place the 
holy father ? ' A froward fellow standing among the 
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audience,' said, ' If thou canst find none other, then 
set him here in my place, for I am weajy,' and so he 
went his way." — This " froward fellow's " unexpected 
reply will doubtless remind the reader of the old 
man's remark in the mosque, about the " calling of 
Noah," ante, pp. 66, 67.° 

Probably not leas than one third of the jeets 
current in Europe in the 16th century turned 
on the ignorance of the Romish clergy — such, for 
instance, as that of the illiterate priest who, finding 
saZta per trin (skip over three leaves) written at 
the foot of a page in his mass-book, deliberately 
jumped down three of the steps before the altar, 
to the great astonishment of the congregation ; or 
that of another who, finding the title of the day's 
service indicated only by the abbreviation Re., 
read the mass of the Requiem instead of the 
service of the Resurrection ; or that of yet another, 
who being so illiterate as to be unable to pi-onounce 
readily the long words in his ritual always omitted 
them, and pronounced the word Jesus, which he 
said was much more devotional. 

' There were no pewa in the churchea in those " good old times." 
> Apropos o! aa,uit-wor8hip, quaint old Thomoa Fuller relates a. 
droU story in hia Church History, ed. 1655, p. 278; A coiintiyinan 
who had lived many years in the Heroinian woods, in Germany, at 
last came into a populous city, demanding of tlie people therein, 
what God they did worship. They anawered him, that they 
worahipped Jesus Christ. Whereupon the wild wood-mwi asked 
the names of the several churches in the city, which were all called 
by sundry aainta, to whom they were cooaeorated. "It is strange,'' 
said he, "that you should worship Jeaus Christ, and he not htk've a 
temple in all the city dedicated to him." 
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There is a diverting tale of a foolish cur6 of Brou, 
which is well worthy of reproduction, in Lee Contea; 
ou, les Nouvelles Ricriations et Joyeiix Devis, by 
Bonaventure des Periers — one of the hest story-books 
of the 16th century (Bonaventure succeeded the 
celebrated poet Clement Marot as valet-de-cka/mbre 
to Margaret, queen of Navarre): 

It happened that a lady of rank and importance, 
on her way to Chateaudun to keep there the festival 
of Easter, passed through Brou on Good Friday, 
about ten o'clock in the morning, and, wishing to 
hear service, she went into the church. When the 
cur^ came to the Passion he said it in his own 
peculiar manner, and made the whole church ring 
when he said, "Quern qvABi-itis ? " But when it 
came to the reply, " Jesv/n Nasarenwrn"^ he spoke 
as low as he possibly could, and in this manner 
he continued the Passion. The lady, who was very 
devout and, for a woman, well-informed in the Holy 
Scriptures [the reader will understand this was early 
in the 16th century], and attentive to ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, felt scandalised at this mode of chanting, 
and wished that she had never entered the church. 
She had a mind to speak to the cure, and tell him 
what she thought of it, and for this purpose sent 
for him to come to her after service. When he was 
come, " Monsieur le Cur^," she said to him, " I don't 
know where you have learned to officiate on a day 

' " Jeans, therefore, knowing all things that bIlouIJ come upon 
him , went forth, amd said unto them, 'Whom seek ye!' They 
answered him, ' Jeaiis ot Nnzareth.' " — Ormpd qfS. John, xviii, i, 5. 
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like thia, when the people ought to be all humility. 
But to hear you perform the service is enough to 
drive away anybody's devotion." "How so, madame?" 
aaid the cur^. " How ao ? " reaponded the lady, " You 
have said a Passion contrary to all rules of decency. 
When our Lord speaks you cry as if you were in 
the town-hall, and when it is Caiaphas, or Pilate, 
or the Jews, you speak softly like a young bride. 
Is thia becoming in one like you ? Are yon fit 
to be a cur6 ? If you had what you deserve, yon 
would be turned out of your benefice, and then 
you would be made to know your fault." Wben the 
cur^ had very attentively listened to the good lady, 
"Is this what you have to say to me, madame?" said 
he. "By my soul ! it is very true what you say, and 
the truth is, there are many people who talk of 
things which they do not understand. Madame, I 
believe I know my office as well as another, and 
beg all the world to know that God is as well served 
in this parish according to its condition as in any 
place within a hundred leagues of it. I know very 
well that the other cur^s chant the Passion quite 
differently. I could easily chant it like them if I 
would ; but they don't imderstand their business 
at all. I should like to know if it becomes those 
rogues of Jews to speak aa loud as our Lord ? No, 
no, madame ; rest assured that in toy parish it is my 
will that God be master, and he shall be as long as I 
live, and let others do in their parishes according to 
their understanding." 
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This is another of Des Periers' comical tales at the 
expense of the clerical orders : There was a priest 
of a village who was as proud as might he because he 
had seen a little more than his Cato. And this made 
him set up his feathers and talk very grand, using 
words that filled his mouth in order to make people 
think him a great doctor. Even at confession he 
made use of terms which astonished the poor peopla 
One day he was confessing a poor working man, of 
whom he asked : " Here, now, my friend, tell me, 
art thou not ambitious ?" The poor man said, " No," 
thinking this was a word which belonged to great 
lords, and almost repented of having come to confess 
to this priest; for he had already heard that he was 
such a great clerk and that he spoke so grandly 
that nobody understood him, which he knew by the 
word ambitiov^; for although he might have heard 
it somewhere, yet he knew not at all what it meant. 
The priest went on to ask : "Art thou not a gour- 
mand?" Said the labourer, who understood as little 
as before : " No." " Art thou not superbe " [proud] ? 
" No." " Art thou not iracund " [passionate] ? " No." 
The priest, seeing the man always answer, " No," was 
somewhat surprised. "Art thou not concupiscent?" 
" No." " And what are thou, then ? " said the priest, 
"I am," said he, "a mason — here's my trowel." 

Readers acquainted with the fabliaux of the 
minstrels (the Trouvferes) of Northern France know 
that those light-hearted gentry very often launched 
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their satirical shafts at the churchmen of their day. | 
One of the fabliaux in Barbazan's collection relates ^ 
how a doltish, thick-headed priest was officiating i 
his church on Good Friday, and when about to read 
the service for that day he discovered that he had lost 
his book-mark (" maia il ot perdti aes festuz.") ' Then | 
he began to go back and turn over the leaves, but | 
until Ascension Day he found not the Passion service. 
And the assembled peasants fretted and complained 
that he made them fast too long, since it was time for 
the festival. " Had he but said them the service," 
interjects the fahlev/r, " should I make you a longer 
story ? " So much did they grumble on all sides, that 
the priest began on them and fell to saying very 
rapidly, first in a loud and then in a low toue of voice, 
"Dixit Dominus Domino -meo" (the Lord said unto 
my Lord) ; " but," says the fableur, " I cannot find here 
any sequel." The priest having read the text as 
chance might lead him, read the vespers for Sunday; — 
and you must know he travailed hard, that the 
offerings should be worth something to him. Then he 
fell to crying, " Barabbas ! " — no crier could have cried 
a ban so loud as he cried to them; and everyone 
began to confess his sins aloud {i.e., struck up "mea 
culpa ") and cried, " Mercy I " The priest, who read 
on the sequence of his Psalter, once more began to 
cry out, saying, " Crucify him ! " So that both men 
and women prayed God that he would defend them 
from torment. But it sorely vexed the clerk, who 
1 Feslutttm, the aplit straw so used iti the Itliddle Ages. 
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said to the priest, " Make an end " ; but he answered, 
" Make no end, friend, till ' unto the marvellous 
works'"— referring to a passage in the Psalter. The 
clerk then said that a long Passion service boots 
nothing, and that it is never a gain to keep the people 
too long. And as soon as the offerings of the people 
were collected he finished the Passion. — " By this 
tale," adds the raconteur, " I would show you how— 
by the faith of Saint Paul ! — it as well befits a fool to 
talk folly and sottishness as it becomes a wise man 
to speak wisely. And he is a fool who believes me 
not."' — A commentary, this, which recalls the old 
English saying, that " it is as great marvel to see a 
woman weep bs to see a goose go barefoot." 

They were bold fellows, those Trouveres. Not 
content with making the ignorance and the gross' 
vices of the clerical orders the subjects of their 
fabliaux, they did not scruple to ridicule their super- 
stitious teachings, as witness the satire on saint- 
worship, entitled " Du ^^ilain [i.e., peasant] qui con- 
quist Paradis par plait," the substance of which is 
as follows: A poor peasant dies suddenly, and hia 
soul escapes at a moment when neither angel nor 
demon was on the watch, so that, unclaimed and left 
to his own discretion, the peasant follows St. Peter, 
who happened to be on his way to Paradise, and 
enters the gate with him unperceived. When the 

1 Sea Mood's edition of Barbazan'a FabUaun: et Cojites, ed. 1 SOS, 
tome it, p. 442, and a prose extrait in Lo Grand d'Aussy's uollcctioa, 
ed. 1781, tome iv, p. 101, " Du Prfitrc qui Uit la PasBion." 
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saint finds that the soul of such a low person ha^* 
found its way into ParadLse he is angry, and rudely 
orders the peasant out. But the latter accuses St 
Peter of denying his Saviour, and, conscience-stricken, 
the gate-keeper of heaven applies to St. Thomas, who 
undertakes to drive away the intruder. The peasant, 
however, disconcerts St. Thomas by reminding liira 
of his disbelief, and St. Paul, who comes next, fares 
no better — he had persecuted the saints. At length 
Christ hears of what had occurred, and comes himself. 
The Saviom- listens benignantly to the poor soul's 
pleading, and ends by forgi\-ing the peasant his sin^ 
and allowing him to remain in Paradise.' 

There exists a very singular English burlesque of 
the unprofitable sermons of the preaching friars in 
the Middle Ages, which is worthy of Babelais himself, 
and of which this is a modernised extract: 

Mollificant olera durwsivia c?its?(i. — Friends, tiiia 
ia to say to your ignorant understanding, that hot 
plants and hard crusts make soft hard plants. The 
help and the grace of the gray goose that goes on 
the green, and the wiadom of the water wind-mill, 
with the good grace of a gallon pitcher, and all 
the salt sausages that be sodden in Norfolk upon 
Saturday, be with us now at our beginning, and 
help us in our ending, and quit you of blis.s and 
both your eyes, that never shall have ending. Amen. 

' See Mill's Barbuzan, 1808, tome iv, p. 114; also Le Grand, 
1781, tome ii, p. 190 : " Du Vilain 4111 gagna Paradia en plaidant." 
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My dear curst creatures, there was once a wife 
whose name was Catherine Fyste, and ahe was 
crafty in court, and well could carve. Hence she 
sent after the four Synods of Rome to know why, 
wherefore, and for what cause that Alleluja was 
closed before the cup came once round. Why, 
believest thou not, forsooth, that there stood once a 
cock on St, Paul's steeple-top, and drew up the 
strapples of his breech ? How provest thou that 
tale ? By all the four doctors of Wynberryhills — 
that is to say, Vertas, Gadatryne, Trumpas, and 
Dadyltrj'mscrt — the which four doctors say there 
wa-s once an old wife had a cock to her son, and 
he looked out of an old dove-cot, and warned and 
charged that no man should be so hardy either to 
ride or go on St. Paul's steeple-top unless he rode 
on a three-footed stool, or else that he brought with 
him a warrant of his neck "-—and so on, in this fan- 
tastical style. 

The meaning of the phrase " benefit of clergy " is 
not perhaps very generally understood. The phrase 
had its origin in those days of intellectual darkness, 
when the state of letters was so low that anyone 
found guilty in a court of justice of a crime which 
was punishable with death, if he could prove himself 
able to read a verse in a Latin Bible he was par- 
doned, OS being a man of learning, and therefore 
likely to be useful to the state ; but if he could not 
read he was sure to be hanged. This privilege, it 
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ia said, was granted to all ofTences, excepting high 
treason and sacrilege, till after the year 1350. At 
first it was extended not only to the clergy but to 
any person that could read, who, however, had to 
vow that he would enter into holy orders ; but with 
the increase of learning this " benefit to clergy " 
was restricted by several Acts of Parliament, and 
it was finally abolished only so late as the reign 
of George IV. 

In PasquiU Jests and Mother Bunckea MernTnenta, 
a book oi facetice very popular in the 16th century, 
a atory is told of a criminal at the Oxford Assizes 
who "prayed his clergy," and a Bible was accord- 
ingly handed to him that he might read a verse. 
He could not read a word, however, which a scholar 
who chanced to be present observing, he stood behind 
him and prompted him with the verse he was to read; 
bat coming towards the end, the man's thumb hap- 
pened to cover the remaining words, and so the 
scholar, in a low voice, said : " Take away thy thumb," 
which words the man, supposing them to form part 
of the verse he was reading, repeated aloud, "Take 
away thy thumb " — whereupon the judge ordered 
I him to be taken away and hanged. And in Taylor's 

Wit and Mvrtk (1630): "A fellow having his book 
I [that is, having read a verse in the Bible] at the 

^^H^ sessions, was burnt in the hand, and was commanded 
^^B to say: 'May God save the King.' 'The King!' said 
^^^B he, 'God save my grandam, that taught me to read; 
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The verse in the Bible which a crimmal was 
required to read, in order to entitle him to the 
"benefit of clergy" (the beginning of the 51at 
Psalm, " Miserere mei "), was called the " neck-verse," 
because his doing so saved his neck from the gallows. 
It is sometimes jestingly alluded to in old plays. 
For example, in Massinger's Great Duke of Florence, 
Act iii, sc. 1 : 

Calaminta. — How the fool stares ! 

Fiorinda. — And looks as if he were comiiiig his neck-verae; 

and in the same dramatist's play of The Picture : 
TwBng it perfectly. 
As if it were your neck-verse. 
In the anonymous Pleasant Comedy of Patient 
Orissell (1603), Act ii, sc. 1, we find this custom 
again referred to: 

FameM. — Hb, hah I Eraulo not write nnd read I 
Bice. — Not a letter, an you would hang him . 
Urcenx.—Thea he'll never be saved by his book. 
In Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, the moss- 
trooper, William of Deloraine, assures the lady, who 
had warned him not to look into what he shoiild 
receive from the Monk of St. Mary's Aisle, " be it 
scroll or be it book," that 

" Letter nor line know I never a one, 
VVece't my neck-verse at Haribee" — 
the place where such Border rascals were usually 
executed. 

It was formerly the custom to sing a psalm at 
the gallows before a criminal was " turned off," 
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And there is a. good story, in Zachary Gray's notes 
to Hudibras, told of one of the chaplains of the 
famous Montrose ; how, being condemned in Scotland 
to die for attending his master in some of his 
expeditions, and being upon the ladder and ordered 
to select a psalm to be sung, expecting a reprieve, 
he named the 119th Psaira, with which the officer 
attending the execution complied (tiie Scottish 
Presbyterians were great psalm-singers in those 
days), and it was well for him he did so, for they 
had sung it half through before the reprieve came. 
Any other psalm would certainly have hanged him ! 
Cotton, in his Virgil Travestie, thus alludes to the 
custom of psalin-singing at the foot of the gallows : 

Ready, wliun Dido gave the word. 
To be advanced into the halter, 
Without the benefit on's Psalter. 



Then 'cause abe n'ould, to part the 8i 
A portiao have of Hopkins' metre, 
As people use nt exeeution, 
Bor the decorum of conclusion. 
Being too sad to auig, she says.' 



If the clergy in medieval times had, as they are 
said to have had, all the learning among themselves, 
what a blessed state of ignorance must the laity 
have been in ! And so, iudeetl. it appears, for there 
is extant an old Act of Parliament which provides 
that a nobleman shall be entitled to the "benefit 

* Searronii{e> : or, Vii';ni Trait»/if, etc., by Charles Cotton, 
Book iv. PtKtira: Wort', 5lh editioD, London, 1765, pp. 122. 140. 
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of clergy," even though he could not read. And 
another law sets forth that "the command of the 
sheriff to his oflScer by word of mouth, and without 
writing is good; for it may be that neither the 
sheriff nor his officer can write or read!" Many 
charters are preserved to which persons of great 
dignity, even kings, have affixed the sign of the 
cross, because they were not able to write their 
names, and hence the term of signing, instead of 
subscribing. In this respect a ten-year-old Board 
School boy in these " double-distilled " days is vastly 
superior to the most renowned of the " barons bold." 
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'Tis merry in the hall when boarda wag all, — Old Soiit/. 

A MONG the harmless foibles of adolescence which 
contribute to the quiet amusement of folks of 
mature years is the eager desire of youths to have 
their smooth faces adorned with that " noble " dis- 
tinction of manhood — a beard. And no wonder. For, 
should a clever lad, getting out of his "teens," venture 
to express opinions contrary to those of his elders 
present, is he not at once snubbed by being called 
" a beardless boy " ? A boy! Bitter taunt! He very 
naturally feels that he is grossly insulted, and all 
because hia "dimpled chin never has known the 
barber's shear." Full well does our ingenuous youth 
know that a man ia not wise in consequence of his 
beard — that, aa the Orientals say of women's long 
hair, it often happens that men with long beards have 
short wits ; nevertheless, had he but a beard himself, 
he should then be free from such a wretched " argu- 
ment" — such an implied accusation of his lack of wit, 
as that he is beardless. The young Roman watched 
the first appearance of the downy precursor of his 
beard with no little solicitude, and applied the house- 
hold oil to his face — -there were no patent specifics 
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in those days for "infallibly producing Inxiiriant 
whiskera and monstachea in a few weeks" — to promote 
its tardy growth, and entitle him, from the incipient 
fringe, to be styled " barbatulus," When his beard 
was full-grown he was called " hEirbatus." 

It would seem that the heard was held in the 
highest esteem, especially in Asiatic countries, from 
the earliest period of which any records have been 
preserved. The Hebrew priests are commanded in 
the Book of Leviticus, ch. xix, not to shave off the 
comers of their beards ; and the first High Priest, 
Aaron, probably wore a magnificent beard, since the 
amicable relations between brethren are compared, in 
the 133rd Psalm, to " the precious ointment upon the 
head, that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron's 
beard ; that went down to the skirts of his garments." 
The Assyrian kings intertwined gold thread with 
their fine beards — and, judging from mural sculptures, 
curling tongs must have been in considerable demand 
with them. In ancient Greece the beard was 
universally worn, and it is related of Zoilus, the 
founder of the anti-Homeric school, that he shaved 
the crown of his head, in order that all the virtne 
should go to the nourishment of his beard. Persius 
could not think of a more complimentary epithet to 
apply to Socrates than that of "Magistrum Barbatum," 
or Bearded Master— the notion being that the beard 
was the symbol of profound sagacity.' Alexander the 

I The notion that a beard indicated wisdom on the part of the 
wearer is often referred to in early European literttture. For 
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Great, however, caused his soldiers to shave off their 
beards, because they furnished their enemies with 
handles whereby to seize hold of them in battle. The 
beard was often consecrated to the deities, as the most 
precious offering. Chaucer, in his Knight's Tide, 
represents Arcite as offering his beard to Mars : 

And Bvermore, unto that day 1 dye, 

• Eternlj fyr I wol bifore the fyude, 

And eek to this avow I wol me byiide, 
My berd, myn heer, that hangeth long a, doun, 
That neuer yit ne felt offensioon 
Of raaoui: ne of aehere, I wol yo giuo, 
And be thy trewfi aemaiint whiles I lyue.' 
8elim I was the first Turkish aultan who shaved 
hia bearil after his accession to the throne ; and when 
his muftis remonstrated with him for this dangerous 
innovation, he facetiously replied that he had removed 
his beard in order that hie vazirs should not have 

example, in Lib. v of Caxtou'a Esop, the Jos, to induce the aiok 
King Lion to kill the Wolf, saya he has travelled far and wide, 
seeking a good medicine for his Majesty, and " certaynly I have 
found no better connceylle than the oounceylle of an auncyent 
Greke, with a grete and long berd, a man of grete wyadom, aage, 
and worthy to be prayeed." And when the Fox, in another fable, 
leaves the too-credulous Goat in the well, Reynard adds insult to 
injury by saying to him, " maystre goote, yf thow haddest be 
[i.e. been] wel wyse, with thy fayre berde," and ao forth. (Pp. 153 
and 196 of Mr. Jacobs' new edttion.j^A story is told of a close- 
shaven French ambasBador to the court of some Eastern potentate, 
that on presenting his credentials bis Majesty made sneering 
remarks on bis smooth face (doubtless he was himself "bearded 
to the eyes"), to which (tie envoy boldly replied: " SiTe, had my 
master supposed that you esteem a beard so highly, instead of me, 
he would have sent your Majesty a goat as his ambassador." 

1 Harleian MS. No, 7334, linra 2412-2418. Printed for the Early 
English Text Society. 
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wherewith to Uad him. The beards of modem 
Pbr^ian soldiers were abolished in conseqneiic« of a 
aiq^oUr aeddent. which Morier thus relates in his 
Second JonrH^y: Wh^i Enropean discipline was 
introdQced into tfae Persian army, Ueatenant Lindsay 
raised a oorpa of artillery. His ze&l was only equalled 
by the encouragement of the king, who liberally 
adopted every method proposed. It was only upon 
the article of shaving off the beards of the Persian 
soldiers that the king was inexorable : nor would the 
sacrifice have ever taken place had it not happened 
that, in dischaiging the gnns before the prince, a 
powder-horn exploded in the hand of a gunner who 
had been gifted with a verj- long beard, which in an 
instant was blown away from his chin. Lieutenant 
Lindsay, availing himself of this lucky opportunity to 
prove his argument on the inconvenience of beards to 
soldiers, immediately produced the scorched gunner 
before the prince, who was so much struck with his 
woeful appearance that the abolition of military beards 
was at once decided upon. 

It was customary for the early French monarchs to 
place three hairs of their beard under the seal attached 
to important documents : and there is still extant a 
charter of the year 1121, which concludes with these 
words : " Quod ut ratum et stabile perseveret in 
posterum, prsesentis scripto sigilh moi robur apposui 
cura tribus pilis barbie meee." — In obedience to his 
spiritual advisers, Louis VII of France had his hair 
cut close aud his beard shaved otf. But his consort 
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Eleanor was so disgusted with his smooth face and 
cropped liead that she took her own measurea to be 
revenged, and the poor king; was compelled to obtain 
a divorce from her. She subsequently gave her hand 
to the Count of Anjou, afterwards Henry 11 of 
England, and the rich provinces of Poitou and Guienne 
were her dowry. From this sprang those terrible 
wars which continued for three centuries, and coat 
France untold treasure and three millions of men — 
and all because Loms did not consult his consort 
before shaving off his beard ! 

Charles the Fifth of Spain ascending the throne 
while yet a mere boy, his courtiers shaved their 
beards in compliment to the king's smooth face. But 
some of the shaven Dons were wont to say bitterly, 
" Since we have lost our beards, we have lost our 
souls!" Sully, the eminent statesman and soldier, 
scorned, however, to follow the fashion, and, being one 
day summoned to Court on urgent business of State, 
his beard was made the subject of ridicule by the 
foppish courtiers. The veteran thus gravely addressed 
tliL- king ; " Sire, when your father, of glorious 
memory, did me the honour to eonstdt me in grave 
State matters, he first dismissed the buffoons and 
stage-dancers from the presence-chamber." It may be 
readily supposed that after this well-merited rebuke 
the grinning courtiers at once disappeared. 

Julius II, one of the most warlike of all the Boman 
Pontiffs, was the first Pope who permitted his beard 
to grow, to inspire the faithful with still greater 
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respect for his august peraon. Kings and their 
courtiers were not slow to follow the example of the 
Head of the Church and the ruler of kings, and the 
fashion soon spread among people of all raiiks. 

So highly prized was the beard in former times that 
Baldwin, Prince of Edessa, as Nicephorua relates in 
his Chronicle, pawned his beard for a large aimi of 
money, which was redeemed by his father Gabriel, 
Prince of Melitene, to prevent the ignominy whicli 
his son must have suffered by its loss. And when 
Juan de Castro, the Portuguese admiral, borrowed a, 
thousand pistoles from the citizens of Goa he pledged 
one of his whiskers, saying, "All the gold in the 
world cannot equal this natural ornament of my 
valour." And it is said the people of Goa were so 
much affected by the noble message that they remitted 
tlie money and returned the whisker— though of what 
earthly use it could prove to the gallant admiral, unleas, 
perhaps, to stuff a tennis ball, it is not easy to say. 

To deprive a man of his beard was a token of 
ignominious subjection, and is still a common mode 
of punishment in some Asiatic countiies. And such 
was the treatment that the conjuror Pinch received 
at the hands of Antipholus of Ephesus and his man, 
in the OoTnedy of Errors, according to the servant's 
account of the outrage, who states that not only had 
they " beaten the maids a-row," but they 
boiintl the doctor, 
WhoBa beard they have Hinged off with brands of fire ; 
And ever aa it blazed tbej threw ou him 
Great p^Ia of puddled mire to quench the hair (v, 1). 
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In Persia and India when a wife is found to have 
been iml'aithful, her hair — the distinguishing orna- 
ment of woman, aa the beard is considered to be that 
of man- — is shaved off, among other indignities. 

Don Sebaatian Cubbarruvius gravely relates the 
following marvelloua legend to show that nothing so 
much disgi-aced a Spaniard as pulling liia beard : " A 
noble of that nation dying (his name Cid Lai Dios), a 
Jew, who hated him much in his lifetime, stole pri- 
vately into the room where his body was laid out, 
and, thinking to do what he never durst while living, 
stooped down and plucked his beard; at which the 
body stai-ted up, and drawing out half way his sword, 
which lay beside him, put the Jew in such a fright 
that he ran out of the room as if a thousand devils 
had been behind him. This done, the body lay down 
as before to rest ; and, adds the veracious chronicler, 
" the Jew after that turned Christian,"— In the third 
of Don Quevedo's Visions of the Last Judgment, we 
read that a Spaniard, after receiving sentence, was 
taken into custody by a pair of demons who liappened 
to disorder the set of his moustache, and they had to 
re-compose them with a pair of curling-tongs before 
they could get him to proceed with them ! 

By the rules of the Church of Rome, lay monks 
were compelled to wear their beai-ds, and only the 
priests were permitted to shave.' The clergy at length 

' In a auarco old poem, entitled, Tht PUyrymaye and the Wayei 
of JeruMUem, we read ; 
^^^^ The thyrd Seyte beyn prestia of oute lawo, 

^^^^^ Tliat aynge niaase at the Sepulcore ; 
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became so corrupt and immoral, and lived such 
scandalous lives, that they could not be distinguished 
from the laity except by their close-shaven faces. 
The first Reformers, therefore, to raark their separa- 
tion from the Romish Church, allowed their beards 
to grow. Calvin, Fox, Cranmer, and other leaders of 
the Reformation are all represented in their portraits 
with long flowing beards. John Knox, tlie great 
Jcottish Reformer, wore, as is well known, a beard of 
digious length. 

The ancient Britons shaved the chin and cheeks, 

but wore their moustaches down to the breast. 

■Our Saxon ancestors wore forked beards. The 

Normans at the Conquest shaved not only the 

chin, but also the back of the head. But they 

soon began to gi'ow very long heards. During the 

Wars of the Roses beards gi'ew "small by d^re«s 

and heautifuliy less." 

I Queen Mary of England, in the year 1555, sent to 

Moscow four accredited agents, who were all bearded ; 

I but one of them, George Killingworth, was particularly 

I distinguished by a heard five feet two inches long, at 

I the sight of which, it is said, a smile crossed the grim 

B features of Ivan the Terrible himself ; and no wonder, 

^^^L But the longest heard known out of fairy talcs was 



At the same giave there oure lorde layo, 

They aynge the Iet«ny every doye. 

In oure maimer is her [i. e. their] soDge, 

Saffe, here [i.«. their] berdys be ryght lonye. 

That is the geyae of that contre. 

The lenger the benle the beltyr is he ; 

The order of hem [i.e. them] be barfofe freere 
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that of Johann Mayo, the German painter, commonly 
called "John the Bearded." Hia beard a^itually trailed 
on the ground when he stood upright^ and for con- 
venience he usually kept it tucked in his girdle. The 
emperor Charles V, it is said, was often pleased to 
cause Mayo to unfasten his beard and allow it to 
blow in the faces of liis courtiers. — A worthy clergy- 
man in the time of Queen Elizabeth gave as the 
best reason he had for wearing a beard of enormous 
length, " that no act of his life might be unworthy 
of the gravity of his appearance." 

Queen Elizabeth, in the first year of her reign, 
made an abortive attempt to abolish her subjects' 
beards by an impost of 3s. 4d. a year (equivalent 
to four times that sum in these " dear " days) on 
every beard of more than a fortnight's growth. 
Aud Peter the Great also laid a tax upon beards 
in Russia : nobles' beards were assessed at a rouble, 
and those of commoners at a copeck each. "But 
such veneration," says Giles Fletcher, "had tliis 
people for these ensigns of gi'avity that many of 
them carefully preserved their beards in their 
cabinets to be buried with them, imagining perl 
that they should make but au odd figure 
grave with their naked chins." 

The beard of the renowned Hudibras 
tentous, as we learn from Butler, who thus 
the Knight's hirsute honours : 

His tawny beard was th' m^ual grace 
Both of h'lB wisdom and bia face ; 
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In cut and dye so like a tile, 

A sudden view it would beguile : 

The upper part whereof was whey. 

The nether orange mixt with grey. 

This hairy meteor did denounce 

The fall of sceptres and of crowns ; 

With grisly type did represent 

Declining age of government, 

And tell, with, hieroglyphic spade. 

Its own grave and the state's were made. 

Philip Nye, an Independent minister in the time of 
the Commonwealth, and one of the famous Assembly 
of Divines, was remarkable for the singularity of his 
beard. Hudibras, in his Heroical Epistle to the lady 
of his "love," speaks of 

Amorous intrigues 
In towers, and curls, and periwigs, 
With greater art and cunning reared 
Than Philip Nye's thanksgiving heard. 

Nye opposed Lilly the astrologer with no little 
virulence, for which he was rewarded with the 
privilege of holding forth upon Thanksgiving Day, 
and so, as Butler says, in some MS. verses, 

He thought upon it and resolved to put 
His beard into as wonderful a cut. 

Butler even honoured Nye's beard with a whole poem, 
entitled "On Philip Nye's Thanksgiving Beard," 
which is printed in his Genuine Reinaiiia, edited 
by Thyer, vol. i, p. 177 ff., and opens thus : 

A beard is but the \'izard of the face. 
That nature orders for no other place ; 
The fringe and tassel of a countenance 
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That hides his person from smother man's, 
And, like the Roman habits of their youth, 
Is never worn until his perfect growth. 

And in another set of verses he has again a fling at 
the obnoxious beard of the same preacher : 

This reverend brother, like a goat. 
Did wear a tail upon his throat ; 
The fringe and tassel of a face 
That gives it a becoming grace. 
But set in such a curious frame. 
As if 'twere wrought in filograin ; 
And cut so even as if 't had been 
Drawn with a pen upon the chin. 

As it was customary among the peoples of antiquity 
who wore their beards to cut them off, and for those 
who shaved to allow their beards to grow, in times 
of mourning, so many of the Presbyterians and 
Independents vowed not to cut their beards till 
monarchy and episcopacy were utterly destroyed. 
Thus in a humorous poem, entitled " The Cobler and 
the Vicar of Bray," we read : 

This worthy knight was one that swore, 

He would not cut his beard 
Till this imgodly nation was 

From kings and bishops cleared. 

Which holy vow he firmly kept. 

And most devoutly wore 
A grisly meteor on his face. 

Till they were both no more. 

In Pericles, Prince of Tyre, when the royal hero 
leaves his infant daughter Marina in charge of his 
friend Cleon, governor of Tharsus, to be brought up 
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in his house, he declares to Cleon's i;vife (Act iii, 
sc. 3): 

Till she be married, madam. 
By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 
Unscissored shall this hair of mine remain. 
Though I show well in't ; 

and that he meant his beard is evident from i;vhat he 
says at the close of the play, when his daughter is 
about to be married to Lysimachus, governor of Mity- 
lene (Act v, sc. 3) : 

And now 
This ornament, that makes me look so dismal. 
Will I, my loved Marina, clip to form ; 
And what these fourteen years no razor touched. 
To grace thy marriage day, I'll beautify. 

Scott, in his Woodstock^ represents Sir Henry Lee, of 
Ditchley, whilom Ranger of Woodstock Park (or 
Chase), as wearing his full beard, to indicate his 
profound grief for the death of the " Royal Martyi%" 
which indeed was not unusual with elderly and warmly 
devoted Royalists until the " Happy Restoration " — 
save the mark! 

Another extraordinary beard was that of Van 
Butchell, the quack doctor, who died at London in 
1814, in his 80th year. This singular individual had 
his first wife's body carefully embalmed and preserved 
in a glass case in his " study," in order that he might 
enjoy a handsome annuity to which he was entitled 
"so long as his wife remained above ground." His 
person was for many years familiar to loungers in 
Hyde Park, where he appeared regularly every 
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afternoon, riding on a little pony, and wearing a 
magnificent beard of twenty years' growth, which an 
Oriental might well have envied, the more remarkable 
in an age when shaving was so generally praj^tised. — 
A jocular epitaph was composed on " Mary Van 
Butchell," of which these lines may serve as a 
specimen : 

fortunate ftnd envied man ! 

To keep a wife beyoud life's span ; 

Whom jou can ne'er have caoae to blame, 

Is aver oon»tant and the uime ; 

Who, cjualitiea most rare, inherits 

A wife that's dumb, yet/uU o/ipirita. 

The celebrated Dr. John Hunter is said to have em- 
balmed the body of Van Butchell's fii-st wife — for the 
beai-ded empiric married again — and the "mummy," 
in its original glass case, is still to be seen in the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeon's, Lineoln's- 
Inn -Fields, London. 

It was once the fashion for gallants to dye their 
beards various colours, such as yellow, red, gray, 
and even green. Thus in the play of MidsuTnvisr 
Ifig}d')t Dreavi, Bottom the weaver asks in what 
kind of beard he is to play the part of Pyramis— 
whether " in your straw-coloured beard, your orange- 
tawny beard, your purple- in-grain beard, or your 
French crown -coloured beard, your perfect yellow?" 
(Act i, sc. 2.) In ancient church pictures, and in the 
miracle plays performed in medieval times, both 
Cain and Judas Iseariot were always represented 
with yellow bearda In the Merry Wivea af Windsor, 
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Mistreas Quickly asks Simple whether his master 
(Slender) does not wear "a great round teard, like 
a glover's paring- knife," to which he replies : " No, 
forsooth ; he hath but a little wee face, with a little 
yellow beard — a Cain -coloured beard" (Act i, sc. 4). 
— Allusions to beards ai-e of very frequent occmrence 
in Shakspeare's plays, as may be seen by reference to 
any good Concordance, such as that of the Cowden 
Clarkea, 

Harrison, in his Description of England, ed. 158G, 
p. 172, thus refers to the vagorias of fashion of beards 
in his time: "I will saie nothing of our heads, which 
sometimes are polled, soinetiniea curled, or suffered 
to grow at length like womans lockes, nianie times 
cut oft' above or under the eares, round as by a 
woodden dish. Neither will I meddle with our varietie 
of beards, of which some are shaven from the chin 
like those of Turks, not a few cut short like to 
the beard of marques Otto, some made round like 
a rubbing brush, others with a pique de vant (0 
line fashion !), or now and then suffered to grow 
long, the barbers being growen to be so cunning in 
this behalfe as the tailors. And therfore if a man 
have a leane and streight face, a marquesse Ottons 
cut will make it broad and large ; if it be platter 
like, a long slender beard will make it seeme the 
narrower; if he be wesell becked, then much heare 
left on the cheekes will make the owner looke big 
like a bowdled hen, and so grim as a goose."* 
1 Reprint for the Khakapere Society, 1877, B. ii, th. vil, p. 169. 
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Barnaby Rich, in the conclusion of hia Fa/rev)ell 
to the Military Profession (1581), says that the 
young gallants sometimes had their beards "cutte 
rounde, like a Philippes doler ; sometymes square, like 
the kinges hedde in Fishstreate; sometymes so neare 
the skinne, that a maune might judge by his face the 
gentlemen had had verie pilde lucke." * 

In Taylor's Superbiae Flagellum we find the fol- 
lowing amusing description of the different " cuts " 
of 



a Pride, 



Now a, few linea to papar I will put. 

Of mens Genrda strange and variable ci 

In which there's some floe take as vain 

Ab almost in all other things beside. 

Some ere reap'd most BUbstontioll, like a bnuh, 

Which makes a Nat'rall wit knowne by the bush : 

(And in my time of some men I have heard. 

Whose wisedome have bin onely wealth and beard) 

Many of these the proverbs well doth fit, 

Which sayea Bush naturall, More haire then wit. 

I^ome seeme as they were starched stiffe and fine. 

Like to the bristles of some angry awine : 

And some (to sot their Loves desire on edge) 

Are cnt and prnn'de like to a quickset hedge. 

Some like a spade, some like a forke, some square, 

Some roimd, somi! mow'd like stubble, some stiirke bare. 

Some sharpe Steletto fashion, dagger like. 

That may with whispering a mma eyes out pike: 

Some with the hammer cut, or Romane T," 

Their bearda extravagant reform'd must be, 

Some with the quadrate, some triangle fashion, 

1 Reprint for the (old) Shakapeare Society, 1S48, p. 2IT. 
^ Formed by the moustache and a chin-tuft, as worn by Louia 
Napoleon and his imperialist supporters. 
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Some circular, aomo nvall in traoalation, 

Some perpcudicular in longitude, 

Some like a thicket for their crassitude, 

That heights, depths, liredtha, trifomic, square, ovall, round, 

And rales Ge'nietricall in beards are found. 

Besides the upper lip's strange variation. 

Corrected from mutation to mutation; 

As 'twere from tithing unto tithing sent, 

Pride gives to Pride uontiuuall punisliment. 

Some (spite their teeth) like thatoh'd eves downewatd grows. 

And some growes upwards in despite their nose. 

Ijonie their mustatioes of such length doe keepe. 

That very well they may a mitunger Bweepe ; 

Which in Beere, Ale, or Wine, they drinking plunge. 

And sncke the liquor up, as 'twere a Spunge ; 

But 'tis a Slovens beastly Pride, I thinks. 

To wash bis beard where other men must drinke. 

And some (because they will not rob the cup). 

Their upper chaps like pot hookas are tum'd up ; 

The Barbers thus (like Taylera) atill must be, 

Acquainted with each cats variety — 

Yet though with beards thus merrily I play, 

Tis onely against Pride which I inveigh : 

For let them weare their liaire or their attire. 

According as their states or mindes desire, 

So as no pufTd up Pride their hearts pOBseaSB, 

And they use Gods good gifts with thankfulneBse.' 

The staunch Puritan Philhp Stubbes, in the second 
part of his Anatomie of Abuses (1583), thus rails 
-at the beards and the barbers of his day: 

" There are no finer f ellowes under the aunne, nor 
exporter in their noble science of barbing than they 
be. And therefore in the falnes of their overflowing 

> Worlai of John Taylor, the Waler Past, comprised in the Folio 
edition of 16S0. Printed for the Si)enBer Society, 1899. " Superbiat. 
Flagillnm, or the Wliip of Pride," p. 34. 
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knowledge (oh ingenious heads, and worthie to he 
dignified with the diadems of foUie and vaine 
euriositie), they have invented such strange fashions 
and monstrous maners of cuttings, trimings, shavings 
and washings, that you would wonder to see. They 
have one maner of cut called the French cut, 
another the Spanish cut, one called the Dutch cut, 
another the Italian, one the newe cut, another the old, 
one of the hravado fashion, another of the meane 
fashion. One a gentlemans cut, another the common 
cut, one cut of the court, another of the country, with 
infinite the like vanities, which I overpass©. They 
have also other kinds of cuts innumerable; and there- 
fore when you come to be trimed, they will aske you 
whether you will be cut to looke terrible to your 
enimie, or amiable to your freend, grime and stenie 
in countenance, or pleasant and demure (for they 
have divers kinds of cuts for all these purposes, or 
else they lie). Then when they have done all 
their feats, it is a world to consider, how their 
mowchatowes [i.e., moustaches] must be preserved 
and laid out, and from one cheke to another, yea, 
almost from one eare to another, and turned up like 
two homes towards the forehead. Besides that, 
when they come to the cutting of the haire, what 
snipping and snapping of the cycers is there, what 
tricking and toying, and all to tawe out mony, you 
may be sure. And when they come to washing, oh how 
gingerly they behave themselves therein. For then 
shall your mouth be bossed with the lather or fome 
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that riseth of the balle (for they have their sweet balles 
wherewith-all they use to washe), your eyes closed 
must be anointed therewith also. Then snap go the 
fingers ful bravely, God wot. Thus this tragedy 
ended, comes me warrae clothes, to wipe and dry him 
withall ; next the eares must he picked and closed 
againe togither artificially forsooth. The haire of the 
nostrils cut away, and every thing done in order 
comely to behold. The last action in this tragedie is the 
paiment of monie. And least these cunning barbers 
might seeme unconscionable in asking much for their 
paines, they are of such a ahamcfast modestie, as they 
■will aske nothing at all, but standing to the curtisie 
and hberalitie of the giver, they will receive all that 
comes, how much soever it be, not giving anie againe, 
I warrant you : for take a barber with that fault, and 
strike off" his head. No, no, such fellowes are Jtarae 
aves in terris, nigrisqvs svinilwii cygnis, Rare birds 
upon the earth, and as geason as blaeke swans. You 
shall have also your orient perfumes for your nose, 
yoiu: fragrant waters for your face, wherewith you 
shall bee all to besprinkled, your musicke againe, and 
pleasant harmonie, shall sound in your eares, and all 
to tickle the same with vaine delight. And in the 
end your cloke shall be brushed, and 'God be with 
you Gentleman!'"' 

A very curious Ballad of the Beard, of the time 

of Charles I, if not earlier, is reproduced in SatirHcal 

1 Reprint for the Shokapere Society, Part ii (18S2), pp. 60, 61. J 
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Songs and Poems on Costume, edited by F. W. 
Fairholt, for the Percy Society, in which "the 
varied forms of beards which characterised the 
profession of each man are amusingly descanted on 

The beard, thick or thin, on the lip or the chin, 

Doth dwell so near the tongue. 
That her silence in the beards defence 

May do her neighbour wrong. 

Now a beard is a thing that commands in a king, 

Be his sceptre ne'er so fair : 
Where the beard bears the sway the people obey. 

And are subject to a hair. 

'Tis a princely sight, and a grave delight, 

That adorns both young and old ; 
A well-thatcht face is a comely grace, 

And a shelter from the cold. 

When the piercing north comes thimdering forth. 

Let a barren face beware ; 
For a trick it will find, with a razor of wind. 

To shave a face that's bare. 

But there's many a nice smd strsmge device 

That doth the beard disgrace ; 
But he that is in such a foolish sin 

Is a traitor to his face. 

Now of beards there be such company, 

And fashions such a throng. 
That it is very hard to handle a beard, 

Tho' it be never so long. 

The Roman T, in its bravery. 

Doth first itself disclose. 
But so high it turns, that oft it bums 

With the flames of a torrid nose. 
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The stUetto-beard, oh, it makes me afear*d. 

It is so sharp beneath, 
For he that doth place a dagger in *s face. 

What wears he in his sheath ? 

But, methinks, I do itch to go thro' the stitch 

The needle-beard to amend, 
Which, without any wrong, I may call too long. 

For a man can see no end. 

The soldier's beard doth march in shear'd. 

In figure like a spade. 
With which he'll make his enemies quake. 

And think then- graves are made. 



What doth invest a bishop's breast, 

But a milk-white spreading hair ? 
Which an emblem may be of integrity 

Which doth inhabit there. 

But oh, let us tarry for the beard of King Harrj', 

That grows about the chin, 
With his bushy pride, and a grove on each side. 

And a champion ground between. 

" Barnes in the defence of the Berde " is another 
curious piece of verse, or rather of arrant doggrel, 
printed in the 16th century. It is addressed to 
Andrew Borde, the learned and facetious physician, 
in the time of Henry VIII, who seems to have 
written a tract against the wearing of beards, of 
which nothing is now known. In the second part 
Barnes (whoever he was) says : 

But, syr, I praye you, yf you tell can, 
Declare to me, when God made man, 
(I meane by our forefather Adam) 
Whyther he had a berde than ; 
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And yf he had, who dyd hym shave, 
Syth that a barber he coulde not have. 
Well, then, ye prove hym there a knave, 
Bicause his berde he dyd so save : 

I fere it not. 



Sampson, with many thousandes more 
Of auncient phylosophers (!), full great store, 
Wolde not be shaven, to dye therefore ; 
Why shulde you, then, repyne so sore ? 
Admit that men doth imytate 
Thynges of antyquit^, and noble state, 
Such counterfeat thinges oftymes do mytygate 
Moche emest yre and debate : 

I fere it not. 

Therefore, to cease, I thinke be best ; 
For berdyd men wolde lyve in rest. 
You prove yourselfe a homly gest, 
So folysshely to rayle and jest ; 
For if I wolde go make in ryme, 
How new shavyd men loke lyke scraped swyne. 
And so rayle forth, from tyme to tyme, 
A knavysshe laude then shulde be myne : 

I fere it not. 

What should this avail him ? he asks ; and so let us 
all be good friends, bearded and unbearded.^ 

But Andrew Borde, if he did ever write a tract 
against beards, must have formerly held a different 
opinion on the subject, for in his Breviary of Health, 

1 The Treatise answerynge the hoke of Berdes, Compyled by Collyn 
Glowte, dedicated to Bamarde, Barbery dwellyng in Banbury: "Here 
foloweth a treatyse made, Answerynge the treatyse of doctor Borde 
upon Berdes." — Appended to reprint of Andrew Borde's Intro- 
duction of Knowledge, edited by Dr. F. J. Fumivall, for the Early 
English Text Society, 1870— see pp. 314, 315. 
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first printed in 1546, he says: "The face may hav&l 
many impediments. The fii*st impediment is to see I 
a man having no beard, and a woman to have a 1 
beard." It was long a popular notion that the few [ 
hairs which are sometimes seen on the chins of very i 
old women signified that they were in league with 
the arch-enemy oi mankind — in plain English, that 
they were witches. The celebrated Three Witches ' 
who figure in Macbeth, " and palter with him in a I 
double sense," had evidently this distinguishing mark, 
for says Banquo to the " weird sisters " (Act i, sc. 2) ; 
You shoiald be women, 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 

Tliat you are ao. 

And in the ever-memorable scene in the Merry Wives 1 
of Windsor, when Jack Falstaff, disguised as the fat I 
woman of Brentford, is escaping from Ford's house, 
he is cuffed and mauled by Ford, who exclaims, 
" Hang her, witch ! " on which the honest Cambrian \ 
Sir Hugh Evans sapientiy remarks : " Py yea and I 
no, I think the 'oman is a witch indeed. I like not I 
when a 'oman has a great peard. I spy a great J 
peard under her muffler ' " (Act iv, se. 2.) 

There have been several notable bearded women 
in different parts of Europe. The Duke of Saxony I 
had the portrait painted of a poor Swiss woman f 
who had a remarkably fine, large beard. Bartel 1 
Gnefje, of Stuttgart, who was born in 1562, was | 
another bearded woman. In 1726 there appeared 
at A'ienna a female dancer with a large bushy beard. 
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Charles XII of Sweden had in his army a woman 
who wore a beard a yard and a half in length. In 
1852 Mddle. Bois de Chene, who was bom at Genoa 
in 1834, was exhibited in London: she had "a pro- 
fuse head of hair, a strong block beard, and large 
bushy whiskers." It is not unusual to see dark 
beauties in our own country with a moustache 
which must be the envy of "young shavers." And, 
apropos, the poet Rogers is said to have had a 
great dislike of ladies' beards, such as this last 
described; and he happened to be in a circulating 
library turning over the books on the counter, when 
a lady, who seemed to cherish her beard with as 
much affection as the young gentlemen aforesaid, 
alighted from her carriage, and, entering the shop, 
asked the librarian for a certain hook. The polite 
man of books replied that he was sorry he had not 
a copy at present. "But," said Roger, slily, "you 
have the Barber of Seville, have you not ? " " O 
yes," said the bookseller, not seeing the poet's drift, 
"I have the Barber of SevHU, very much at your 
ladyship's service." The lady drove away, evidently 
much offended, but the beard afterwards disappeared. 
Talking of barbers — -but they deserve a whole paper 
to themselves, and they shall have it, from me, some 
day, if I live a little longer. 

In No. 331 of the Spectator, Addison tells us how 
his friend Sir Roger de Coverley, in M''estminster 
Abbey, pointing to the bust of a venerable old man. 
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asked him whether he did not think "our ancestors 
looked much wiser in their beards than we without 
them. For my part," said he, "when I am walking 
in my gallery in the country, and see my ancestors, 
who many of them died before they were my age, I 
cannot forbear regarding them as so many patriarchs, 
and at the same time looking upon myself as an 
idle, smock-faced young fellow. I love to see your 
Abrahams, your Isaacs, and your Jacobs, as we have 
them in old pieces of tapestry, with beards below 
their girdles, that cover half the hangings.*' 

During most part of last century close shaving 
was general throughout Europe. In France the 
beard began to appear on the faces of Bonaparte's 
"braves," and the fashion soon extended to civilians, 
then to Italy, Germany, Spain, Russia, and lastly 
to England, where, after the gradual enlargement 
of the side-whiskers, the full beard is now commonly 
worn — to the comfort and health of the wearers. 
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Egg-stealer and Solomon, 218. 
ElSzer m Sodom, 202. 


Forty Vazlrs, History of, 66, 110, 


132. 


EUot, George, 45. 


Fos and Bear, 240, 273 ; Fox in 


EUis' Metrical Romances, 100. 


the garden, 241. 


Emperor's dream, 134. 


Friends : caution with, 46, 263 ; 


Esop : unlucky omens, 108 ; wise 


man with three, 247 ; mis- 


Baying of, 2G4 ; apocryphal 
^^— Life, by PlannJes, 301 i 


fortunes of, 23. 


Fi-yer'fl Eng. Fairy Tales. 115. 
Fuller's Church History, 322. 


^^L, Jacobs on the Esopic Fable, 
^^^m 3D0;thefigti,302;howEaop 
^^^B became eloqueat, 303 ; his 


Fumivall, F. J., 357. 




^^^K ohoice of toad, 303 ; offered 


Garments, the, 24S. 


^^^^K for sale, 301 ; boiling peas, 
^^^K 304 ; the missing pig\ 7oot, 


Garrick and Dr. Johnson, 62. 


Gemara, authors of the, 136. 


^^B 305 ; dish of tongues, 305 ; 


Generosity, 24, 44, 48. 


^^H the man who was no bnsy- 


Gerrans, 124, 126, 130. 


^^H body, 30G; drinking the sea 


Gosta Romanoram, 187, 106, 227, 


^^H dry, :i00,312; thedog'stail, 


279, 306. ^^^^M 
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Gibb, E. J. W., 15, 110, 132, 283. 
GisU the Outlaw, 65. 
Gladwin's Persian Moonshee, 71. 
Goat, the dead, 71. 
God, a jealous God, 264. 
God, for the sake of, 9. 
Good or evil genius, 140, 141. 
* God, the merciful,' etc., 53. 
Golden apparition, 136. 
Goldsmith, the covetous, 128, 160. 
Goliath's brother, 213. 
Goose, Tales of a, 124. 
Goose-thief, 218. 
Gospels, two, for a groat, 320. 
Governor and the ELhoja, 68 ; and 

the poor poet, 104 ; and the 

shopkeeper, 116. 
Gratitude for benefits, 262. 
Great Name, 214. 
Greek Popular Tales, 276. 
Grey, Zachary, 332. 
Grief and anger, times of, 260. 
Grissell, Patient, 331. 
Gulistdn, or rose-garden, 9. 

Hafiz, the Persian poet, 291. 
Hagiolatry, 321, 327. 
Hamsa Vinsati, 124. 
Hariri, the Arabian poet, 208. 
Harrison on beards, 350. 
Hartland, E. Sidney, 181. 
Hatim Tai, 24. 
Hazar li Yek Riiz, 93. 
Hebrew facetiae, 117. 
Henryson, Robert, 309. 
Heptameron, 82. 
Herrick's Hesperides, 53. 
Herodotus, Apology for, 316. 
Herrtage, S. J., 196. 
Hershon's Talmudic Miscel. , 191. 
Hesiod's fables, 239. 
Hitopadesa, 140, 240. 
Horse-dealers and the king, 81. 
Hudibras, etc., 332, 345, 346. 
Hundred Mery Talys, 70, 317, 

320. 
Hurwitz, Hyman, 117, 189, 218, 

257. 

'Idda : compulsory widowhood, 

287. 



Ideal, not the real, 97. 
Idleness and industry, 41, 261. 
Ignorance, 262. 
Ill news, breaking, 95 ; telling, 

45. 
Images, the stolen, 128. 
Indian poetess, 25, 27, 44. 
Inferiors and superiors, 260. 
Ingratitude, 47. 

Intolei'ance, religious, 188, 190. 
Investment, safe, 228. 
Irving, David, 309. 
Isfahan! and the governor, 116. 
Ishmael's wives, 203. 
Island, Desolate, 243, 279. 
Israel likened to a bride, 250. 
ItaUan Tales, 100, 115, 203, 231, 

235, 279, 306. 

Jacob's sorrow, 208. 

Jacobs, Joseph, on the Esopic 

Fables, 300, 308. 
Jdmi, 40, 48, 63, 109. 
Jamil and Buthayna, 294. 
* January and May,' 29. 
Jehennan, 145. 
Jehoshua, Rabbi, 205. 
Jehudah, Rabbi, 186. 
Jests, antiquity of, 60. 
Jewels, the, 229; luminous, 196. 
Jewish facetijB, 117. 
Jochonan, Rabbi, 186; and the 

poor woman, 227. 
Johnson and Garrick, 52. 
Johnson, Dr. , on springtide, 14. 
Jones, Sir William, 15. 
Joseph and Potiphar's wife, 205 ; 

and his brethren, 206. 
Josephus on Solomon's fables, 

239. 
Jotham's fable, 239. 
Julien, Stanislas, 77. 

Kadiri's Tuti Nama, 124. 

Kah-gyur, 159. 

Kalila wa Dimna, 39. 

KaUdasa, 284. 

Kama Sutra, 126. 

Kamarupa, 133. 

Kashifl, 38. 

Kashmiri Folk-Tales, 111, 118. 
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Katha Manjari, 71, 100, 175. 

Katha Sarit Sagara, 157, 163, 
179. 

Khalif and poet, 101, 105. 

ELhizar and the Water of Life, 
177. 

Khoja Nasr-ed-Din, 65, 70. 

King and his Four Ministers, 
176 ; and the horse-dealers, 
81 ; and the Seven Vazirs, 
173 ; and the story-teller, 
99, 100; who died of love, 
161. 

Knowles, J. H., Ill, 118. 

Kuran, 65. 

Ladies, witty Persian, 63. 
Laing, David, 309. 
La Fontaine, 278. 
Landsberger on Fables, 239. 
Langl^s (710^ Lescallier), 93. 
La Rochefoucauld, 23. 
Lapplandische Marchen, 181. 
Laughter, 59, 60. 
Layla and Majniin, 283. 
Lazy servants, 76. 
Learned man and blockhead, 49 ; 

youth, modesty of, 27. 
Learning the best treasure, 27; 

and virtue, 47. 
Le Grand's Fabliaux, 96, 327, 

328. 
Legrand's Popular Greek Tales, 

276. 
Lescallier, 173 — see also Langl^s. 
Liars, 261. 
Liber de Donis, 305. 
Liberality to the poor, 24, 44, 48. 
Liberality and fortitude, 24. 
Life, Tree of, 174; Water of, 

174, 177. 
Lions, tail of the, 263. 
Liwa'i, Persian poet, 95. 
Lokman, sayines of, 310. 
Luminous Jewels, 196. 
Love, dying for, 161, 163. 
Lovers, Arabian, 283, 294, 

Madden, SirF., 196, 

Magic Bowl, etc., 153, 167, 18U 

Maiden and Saadi, 28. 



Maimonides, 186. 
Majnun and Layla, 273. 
Makamat of El-Hariri, 208. 
Malcolm's Sketches of Persia, 

107, 116. 
Man, a laughing animal, 59 ; and 

his three mends, 247 ; and 

the place, 262 ; the mighty 

man, 261. 
Manna, daily, 266. 
Manuel, Don Juan, 81. 
Marcus Aurelius, 49. 
Mare kicked by a horse, 132. 
Marelle, Charles, 192. 
Marguerite, queen of Navarre,. 

82, 323. 
Marie de France, 241. 
Massinger's plays, 331. 
Mazarin, Cardinal, 52. 
Meir's (Rabbi) fables, 240. 
Melanges de Litt. Orient. , 83. 
Merchant and lady, 87 ; and poor 

Bedouin, 95. 
Merchandise, 262. 
Mery Tales and Quicke Answeres,. 

37, 71, 218, 321. 
Mesihi's ode on spring, 15. 
Metempsychosis, 179, 301. 
Mihra-i Iskandar, 18. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, 270. 
Mind, the infant, ^61. 
Miser, 262. 

Misers, Muslim, 71, 72. 
MishU Sandabar, 173. 
Misfortunes of friends, 23. 
Mishna, authors of the, 186. 
Mole on the face, 291. 
Money, in praise of, 125 ; sound 

of two coins, 262. 
Monsters, unheard of, 224. 
Moon, a type of female beauty, 

284. 
Moses and Pharaoh, 208 ; height 

of Moses, 225 ; Moses and 

the Poor Woodcutter, 270. 
Muezzin with harsh voice, 33. 
Muhammedan legends, 195, 206, 

209, 218, 219, 223, 268, 270. 
Mukhlis of Isfahan, 135. 
Music, discovery of, 163; eflfects 

of, 7. 



of Ftdth, 53. 

Nakhahabi, 46, 124. 261*. 
Name, ths Great, 214. 
NaBr-ed-DIn, Khoja, 6.S. 
Nat^ Suatrt, 73. 
Natfaan of Babylon, 260. 
'Neck-vc™,'331. 
Neighbour, objectionable, 37. 
'Night and Day.' 61. 
Nightiugalo and Ant, 41 ; and 

Rose, 42. 
Nimrod and Abraham, 253. 
Noah, 104, lee, 22S, 270. 
Nobla'a Orientaliat, 141. 
'No rule without esoeption,' 

119. 
Nurnerala, Arabic, 240. 
Ni'iBhirvdn tiia Just, 21, 37. 
Nye, Philip, 346. 

Og, king of Boahan, 22.'), 226. 
Old moQ and young wife, 29. 
Old man's prayer, 109 ; reaaon 

for not marrying, 31. 
Old woman in mosque, 109. 
Omens, unlucky, 107, 108. 
Opportnnity, 263. 
Oriental atory-books, generatplan 

of, 123. 
Orientalist, or Letters of a Rabbi, 






141. 
Origin, all things ri 



Ouseley, Sir Gore, 6, 52. 

Painter and critics, 7S. 
Panchataotra, 49, 129, 140, 146, 

147, 1159, 240. 
Panjibi Legends, 179- 
Paradise, persons translated to, 

209. 
Parents, reverence for, 236. 
Parrot andraaina, 178 ; oilman's 

parrot, 114; Moghul'H parrot, 

116. 
Parrot-Book, 124 ; frame-story 



Pusaion-servioe, 323, 32a 

Paaquil'a Jests, SI, 330. 

Patient Grisaell, 331. 

'Paveantilli.'ete., .119. 

Payne's Arabian Nights, 274. 

Peasant in Paradise, 327. 

Peasants, Foolish, 111. 

Persian and hia cat, SO ; and the 
governor, 116 ; courtier and 
old friend, 79 ; ladiea, witty, 
63 ; Moonaheo, 71 ; poetand 
the impostor, 106 ; Tales of 
a Thousand and one Days, 
93, 135. 

Petia de la Croix, 93. 

Petroaiua Arbiter, 307. 

PhfBdma, 300. 

Pharaoh and Moaes, 208. 

Pharaoh'H daughtera, 209. 

Pirke Aboth, 260. 

Plants, to keep alive, 78. 

PUnudes' Life of Eaop, 108, 301. 

Poets in praiae of springtide, 14. 

Poet, rich man and, 107. 

Poet's meaning, 104. 

Poetry, 'stealing,' 106. 

Poets, royal gifts to, 101, 104, 
105. 

Poverty, 263. 

Prayers, odd, 71, 109. 

Preachers, Muslim, 34, 66, 70, 71. 

Precept and Practice, 47, 263. 

Prefaces to booka, 11. 

Priest confessing poor man, 325. 

Pride, 261. 

Princesa of Ri!imandherson, 166. 

ProcruHtea, bed of, 199. 

Prodigality, 24. 

Psalm-ainging at gallows, 331. 

QuBvedo's Viaiona, 343. 

Rabbi and the poor woman, 337 ; 

andtheemperorTrajan, 265 ; 

and the cup of wine, 119. 
Ralaton's Riisaian Folk-Tales, 

141 ; Tibetan Tales, 159. 
' Ram caught in a thicket,' 205. 
Rasalii, Legend of Raji, 178, 
Rata that ate iron, 129. 
Richardson, Octavia, 317. 
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BJeh, Bamaby, 350. 
Rtcliea, 44. 60, 061. 


Sindban, 173. 


Rieu, Charles, 124. 


' Skip over three loaves,' 322. 
Slander, 44. 


Robber and the Khoja, 69. 


Rogem, the poet, 359. 


Slave, witty, 35. 


Rose and Nightingale, 42. 


Slippers, the unlucky, 83. 


Rosa, David, 278. 


Snitth, Horace, 53. 


Riim, country of, 134. 


Smiths and rich man, 77. 


Ruaaian Folk-Tales, 141. 


Socrates, 300, 33S. 




Sodom, the citizens of, 198. 


Saidi: sketch of his life, 3; 


Solomon : advice to three men. 


chanicter of his writings, 6 ; 


215; the Queen of Sheba, 


on a bad muEician, 7 ; his 


218; the cgg-atealer, 218} 


'Guliatdn,' S; prefaraB to 
books, 11; preface to the 
' Gulistin,' 12i the fair enp- 


his signet-ring, 220 ; his 
lost fables, 239 ; his preco- 


cious Bagacity,73; his choice 


bearer, 28 ; assured of last- 


ot wisdom, 249; the ser- 


ing fame, 56 ; on money, 125. 


pent's prey, 274. 
Son, dutiful, 236. 


Saochetti, 231,308. 


Saint-worship, 321, 327. 


Sorrow, times of, 260. 


Samradians, sect of the, 97. 


Spectator, Addison's, 359. 


Satan in form of a deer, 213. 


Spenser, Edmund, 28*. 


Satiety and hunger, 45. 


Springtide, in praise of, 14. 


Sayce, A. H., 210. 


Stingy merchant and poor Be- 
douin, 95. 




SoliooIniaBter and wit, 78. 


Story-teller and the Kmg, 100. 
Stubbes on beards and barbers. 


SoornfuhieBS, 260. 


Seott'B' Lay,' 3.11. 
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Scribe's eicuse, 79. 


Stupidity, 26. 


Secrets, 43, 263. 


Siifis, 51. 




Suka Saptati, 124. 


Senegainbian Tales, 278. 


SuUy and the courtiers, 341. 


Sermon, burlesque, 323. 


Summa Priedicantium, 305. 


Servant, wakeful, 112. 


Superiors and inferiors, 260. 


ServajitB, iazy, 76. 


Swynnerton, Charles, 179. 


Seven stages of huroau life, 257. 


Syntipas, 173. 


Seven Yazira, 173— «ee aim Sin- 




dibid, Book of. 




Seven AViae Masters, 133, 173, 


71, 218, 321. 


178, 307. 


Taliars. comprehensive, 45. 


Shakspeare, 53, 163, 257, 342, 


Talmud, authora ot the, 185, 


347. 349, 350. 


186; traducers of the, 187; 


SheU, Qaeen of, 218. 


teachings of the, 183. 


Shelley's Queeu Mab, 201. 


Tantr^khyana, 159. 

Taylor's Wit and Mirth, 330 ; 


Signing with k , 333. 

Silence, onkeeping, 38, 39, 45,263. 


Superbiie Flagellum, 351. 


Simonides, 40. 


Teaching and learning, 262. 


Sindibdd, Book of, 123, 159, 173. 


Temple's Panjibi Legends, 179. 
Thilebi and the Khalif, 105. 


176, 178, 306. 


Singing Ass, 149. 


Thief, self -convicted, 218; with- 


out opportunity, 263. 
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Thieves, Foolish, 1S1. 

Thomson's Seasons, 46. 

Three Dervishes, 113. 

Throne, Tales of a, 124. 

Tibetan Tales, 159. 

ToDgue, the key of wisdom, 48. 

Tongues, dish of, 306. 

' Tongues in Trees,' 53. 

Trajan and the Eahbi, 265. 

Treasure, concealed, 129. 

Treasure-seekers, the Four, 144. 

Tree of Life, 174, 177. 

Trouv^rea, 337. 

Torkish Jester : in the pnlpit, 
66; the cauldron, 67; the 
heggar, 68 ; the drunken 
governor, 68; the robber, 
69 ; the hot broth, 68. 

Turkish poetess, 17. 

Torkmana, weeping, 110. 

Tlltf Nima, 124; frame story, 
125, 178. 

Tyl Eutenspiegel, 306. 

Ugly wife, 61, 62. 
Uncle Remus, 279. 
Unicom, 325. 
Unlucky omens. 107. 108. 
Unlucky slippers, 83. 

Van Butchell, 348. 
Vasayadatta, 133. 
Vase, use thy, 263. 
Vatsyayana's Kama Sutra, 126. 
Vazirs, the Seven, 173. 
Vetala Panchavinsati, 124, 162, 

179. 
Vicious hate the virtuous. 44. 
Vine, planting of the, 196. 
Virgil Ti'avestie, .^32. 
Virtue cannot come out of vice. 



Visitors, troublesome, 40. 
Von Hwnmer, 293. 
Vrihat Kathi, 158. 

Wakeful servant, 112. 
Wamik and Azra, 293. 
Want : moderation, 7. 
Warton's Hist, of Eng. Poetiy, 



273. 

Weeping Turkmans, 110. 
Wheel on man's head, 146, 147. 
Wicked rich man, 44. 
Widowhood, compulsory, 287. 
Wife, choosing a, 263. 
Williams. SirMonier, 259. 
Will, Ingenious, 237. 
Wisdom, who gains, 261. 
Wise man in mean company, 49. 
Witches' beards, 358. 
Witty BaghdidI, S3 ; Isfahini, 

116; Jewish boys,117,lI8; 

Persian ladies, 63 ; slave, 35. 
Woman ; carved out of wood, 

130; seven requisites of, 165. 
Woman's counsel, 64, 65; wiles. 

87. 
Women, bearded, 358. 
Woodcutter and Moses, 270. 
World of Wonders, 316. 
Wright's Latin Stories, 76. 



Zemzeni, 285. 
Zotenberg. Hermann, 246. 
Zozimus, the ballad-singer, 
Zulaykha, Potiphar's wife, : 
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Thachyeayug of the Sangreal / & in Thende the 
Dolorous Deth & Departjn? ont of tbjs World of 
them al / whiohe Buok was Itedaced in to Englysshe 
by Syr Thomas Malohy Knjght / Faithfully Edited 
word for word, line for line, and page for page, from 
the Edition (1485) of W. Caston in Lord Spencer's 
Lihrary, Althor]), Northampton. With a Bihlio- 
graphico-Dritical Introduction, the various rcadingB 
of Wynkyn de Worde's Edition (1529), a Treatise on 
Malory's relation to the "Merlin" in the Hutb 
Library and other of his French sources ; an Ex- 
planatory and Glossarial Index, and a Photographic 
Facsimile Specimen Page, by Dr. H. OsKAltSouMBB ; 
accompanied hy an Essay upon Malory as a Frose 
Writer, by Mr. Andbbw Lang ; &c. In two volumea, 
one containing the Texl , the other the editorial matter 
Together, upwards of I30O pages. Royal Svo. Prioe 
^1 lo». nett ; or Large Paper, ^5 5«. 

Vol. I. out, Vol. II, EasUr, 1S90. 

SELECTED RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated into English Prose by JusTiK HnuTLY 
MoCabthy, M.P. Upwards of ay> pages. Bodoni 
izmo. Printed throughout in capitals, iia. M. nett. 
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FROM MY VERANDAH IN NEW GUINEA. 
Sketches and Traditions by H. H. Romilly, C.M.G- 
With an Introduction by Andeew Lang, M.A. Demy 
8vo. 1889. xxvi., 277 pages. Map. Cloth, 7*. 6rf. 

The. Daily News says: ** Since the immortal 'Eothen' of 
Kinglake, we hav** met ^vith very few books of travel so fresh, 
original, and brilliant." 

Pall Mall Gazette : " Exceptional in containing so much valu- 
able information in such readable form." 



BIBUOTHEQUE DE GARABAS. 

Crown 8uo volumes printed on hand-made paper^ with wide 
margins and uncut edges, done up in Japanese vellum 
wrappers. Issued under the general Editorship of Mr. 
Andrew Lang. These volumes will never be Reprinted. 
The prices are nctt for cash. 

I. CUPID AND PSYCHE. Out of Print. 

II. EUTERPE: The Second Book of the Famous 
History of Herodotus. Englished by B. R. 1584. 
Edited by Andrew Lang, with Introductory Essays 
on the Religion and the Good Faith of Herodotus. 
Frontispiece by A. W. Tomson ; and Verses by the 
Editor and Graham R. Tomson. xlviii., 174 pages. 

1888. 105. 

nie Spectator. — "Tho most fascinating as it is the oldest of 
tlescriptivo books of travel, in the style and language of another 
Mandeville." 

The Nation. — "IJamioiiiou8 and attractive as a bit of rare old 
china." 

Manchester Guardian. — " Herodotus in almost any form is de- 
lightful ; a pretty book (and tliis is a very pretty book, with 
pleasant devices inside and out) is always delightful." 

Note^ and Queries. — " Very hnndsc»me and attractive.'' 

The Saturday Jieview. — ' To begin it is to read it to tho end.^ 
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III. THE FABLES OP BIDPAI ; or, The Morall 

Philosophic of Doni ; Drawne ont of the auncient 

writers, a work first compiled in the Indian tongue. 

Engliahed out of Italian bj THOMAS North, Brother 

to tiie Right Hopprable Sir RoGKB NOBTH, Knight, 

Lord NofiTH ot Kyrtheling, 1570. Now again edited 

and indnced by JOSEPH Jacobs, together with a. 

Chronalogico Biographical Chart of the translations 

and adaptations of tlia Sanskrit original, and an 

Analytical Concordance of the Stories, With a fall- 

paice lUastration bj Edwahd Bobke Jonbs, A.R.A., 

Frontispiece from a 16th century MS. of the Anvari 

Suhaili, and facBimiies of Woodcats in the Italian 

DoiliDfl532 Ixxm . 264 pages. iSSS. I2«. 

Antes and Queries —•' Wo have nothing but pnuM tu bestow 

upon thiB reprint, which (ormB the Inteet volume of Hr. Nutt'e 

iltflightful ' BiWiolhftque de Gsrabas ■ . . . . With its sehoUrly 

li'quiflilKiii anil Its lovely papi-r and type, the book nmkea 



The Timti — "lilis IH a reprint ol the onginai English tiana- 
lution iif onH lit the most remarkable works in the world. Ur, 
JncobB, the aealaua editor of this edition, is inclined to believe 
It nui; be Inured to the nnw Urabminisiii uf the period hoai 
shout aoo lo 4CX1 A.D In any cnse these ■ Fables of Bidpai ' 
must be among the earliest prodnctioua of secnlar Sauakrit 
litFTaturo, and whatever th" data of their birth, their subsequent 
i:ircalstion has btea DiarvellDua " 

Tht Uleran/ Jror/d —" The third volume of Mr. Nutfe snmp- 
tnoUB ' Bibliolhtqne de Carabas ' is a reprint of the earliest 
English version i>f the world renowned Tables of Bidpai.' 
The translator was Sir Thomas North, bettor known for his 
fnmoits rendering nf Plnlsrch, from whioh Shakespeare derived 
the materials for his Koman plays, North was na muau uiasler 
i>[ the English langnage, na may bs seen from tlie Irequencr 
with which Shakespeitre follows Lis diction. As for the fables 
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THE FABLES OP BIDPAI— CeondBMrf). 
llieiuBelvei, uu other work uf prnfaue litenlum bu hid my. 
tblng lib« BU wide & circnlalimi amonjf [be Ditioas of the worl^ 
and oveTytblngcanuected with tbum is of the liigheat interea 
l-) Btudsnta uf (olk-lore." 

Js»ifA irorR-- Sir Thonuu North'* 'UonJl FhUoiophia (^ 
DodI ' (1570) U n remurluble bonk with it remarkable pMigrac, 
nail It is uu* ri'BKirod to the Englinh reader with every olitw«« 
attractiun that IribliophlUc pubtisbluf: cbd purvey." 

Journul oj Amerienn AiU-Z«re.— " The TOrsianH rsprinted ll 
this colIsotioD bi\ra rare editinna arc or luterpst for their ran 
English, and uverycMire haabiien uniployH lo produce a bemitifni 



"sesy u 



oliKbtfully w 



IV. THE FABLES OF .ffiSOP, ns first printed 
William Caston in 14S4, with those of Aviaib' 
Alfonso and Fogji^o. now again edited and induced 
by J08BPH Jacobs, witb Introductory Veraes by M 
Andkbw LANG,-tt History of the .Ssopic Fabfe 
Pedigree Chart of the .Xsoplo Fable, an Index of Uh 
Fables, and a SynopsiB of Parallels, Frontiapieee h; 
Mr. H. Ryuano, and reproductions from the woodcuta 
of the original. 1 vola. 304, 326 pages, iSSg. 14J1. 
Hoiia. A, Barth in Meluime.—''CeB deni votumea da 1h 
- Bibliothdqne Ac Carabiu' (Biitpa! et .£sopj cousCitaeut 
I'exomiiule plus complet etio plos aavant qui lut 6t^ fait dapuis 
Beutey de oette grande question do rorlgine et de la migratiDn 
des fables, at la critique de I'BUteur s'y montro partont nussi 
sage que bieii iuformfie." 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CON- 
FLICTS BETWEEN JESUITS AND 
SECULARS IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. With a Heprint of Chwst. BA^^ 
BHAW'8 "Tme Relation of the Faction begun at 
Wisbieh," and illustrative documentB hy T. G. Law 
Librarian, Signet Library. Demy 8vo. cliil., 172 
pages. iSgo. Cloth, 151. 
",* Only 500 copies printed. 



LIST OF PUBUCATIONS. 



SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Edited with Notes 
and Introduction, by Thomas Tylbb, M.A. Square 
crown Bvo. sk., 316 pages. Portraits of William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, of his mother, Mary, 
Countess of Perabrolte, and of Mrs. Marj Fitton. 
Cloth, 1890. 128, 

The Introduction occupies pages 1-156, the Text 
with Commentary the remainder of the volume. 
•,* Tlie Bcope nnd purport of Mr. Tjler'B iuterpretaliou of 
the Sonnets \a indicated by the motto qnot^d from Wonjawortli 
" SliakeBpeiiru expresses bis own fuclinge in hia own person." 
WAIFS AND STRAYS OF CELTIC TRADITION- 
Series initiated and dlxectad bj Lard Asoiiisai>i> 
Oampsbll. Demy 8v-o, cloth. 

Argyllshire Series : Vol.1. Ciaigniah Talas, Cob 
leoted by the Rev. I. Mac Dougall ; and Notes on 
the War Dress of the Celts by Lord Ahchibald 
L'AJIPBKLL. xvi., 98 pages 20 plates, 1889. 5». 

Vol. n. Folk and Hero Tales. Collected, edited (in 
Gaelic), and translated by the Rev. D. Mac Innes ; 
mltb a Study on the Development of the Ossianic 
Saga and copious Notes hy Alfred Neitt, sxiv., 
497 pages. Portniit of Campbell of Islay, and Two 
Illustrations by E. Gbisbt. 1890. is». 
Vols. III. & IV, in preparation. 
FLOWERS FROM A PERSIAN OARDEN, 
and other Essays. By W. A. Cj.oustok. Crown 8vo. 
xvi., 328 pages. 1890. FaJioy cloth. 6s. 
DANIEL DEFOE. The Compleat English Gentleman. 
Edited for the first time from the Author's Autograph 
Manuscript in the BKtish Museum, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index, by Kabl D, Bublbribo, M.A., 
Ph.D. Medium 8vo. Ixsxiv., 296 pages, cloth. iSgo. 
500 copies, iw. 
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lo IJST OF PUBLICATIONS. 



LYRICAL BALLADS. Reprinted from the First 
Edition of 1798. Edited by Edwabd Dowdkn, LL.D. 
Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Dublin. i6mo. xxvi., 228 pages. 1890. Half -vellum, 
boards. 7». dd. 



Gentlemen desirous of receiving timely notice of 
D, Nutfs Limited Issue Editions of scarce and beautiful 
books are requested to forward their names to the 
publisher. 
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